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(\ENTIUS. according to Mr. Car- 
lyle, ‘ means transcendent capa- 
city for taking trouble, first of all.’ 
Few critics will deny that Mr. 
Carlyle manifests other and more 
eminent qualities than this of taking 
trouble, and all must admit that in 
this he is pre-eminent. Genius may 
not be patience, as Buffon defined 
it; but patient and passionate 
ardour, ‘transcendent capacity for 
taking trouble,’ is one of the cha- 
racteristics of Genius, and is dis- 
— even by those prodigal and 
acile minds which seem to make 
lay of their labour. And the reason 
is simple: the love of Truth and 
the desire for Perfection lay this 
burden on the mind, prevent it 
from being satisfied with incom- 
pleteness, goad it into energy, fill 
it with Casar’s conviction that 
‘nothing is done while aught re- 
mains to do.’ If Art be the region 
in which the genius works, it cannot 
be satisfied with first thoughts and 
facile achievements; the oistros 
within goadstoarestlessstriving after 
such perfection as is attainable. If 
Science be the region in which it 
works, it cannot rest satisfied with 
rapidsurface-observations; the know- 
iene of human fallibility, and the 
eagerness for Truth, ‘iio it dis- 
trustful, lay on it the burden of 
anxious research, and render it 
quite indifferent to showy results 
or plausible hypotheses, when more 
labour might possibly be rewarded 
by Truth. If History be the region 
wherein it works, it refuses to echo 
the traditions and repeat the vague 
phrases which are current among 
men, but desires above all things to 
see clearly what the facts were, and 
to say honestly what it has clearly 
seen. Every one who has any prac- 


tical acquaintance with Science is 
aware of the mass of stereotyped 
phrases which really convey no ac- 
curate idea whatever to the majority 
of those who repeat them; phrases 
which were images, perhaps, to 
those who originally used them, but 
are mere words to those who echo 
them. But in History this evil is 
immeasurably greater, because in 
History the student is not forced 
perpetually to bring those phrases 
to the test,as in Science. In the 
lecture-room, or in treatises, a 
man may seem to go a great way by 
the aid of such much-invoked and 
much-abused words as ‘ Electricity’ 
and ‘Spinal Irritation ;’ but in the 
laboratory, where electricity has to 
be applied, the phrase is soon found 
out to mean the unknown X; and 
at the bedside, however comforting 
it may be to patients and friends to 
have a name for the pains, the pains 
get no alleviation from this name. 
Thus also can the facile historian 
repeat the phrases, and re-assert the 
statements of predecessors with 
little trouble to himself, and with 
very little questioning from his 
readers, though also with very little 
instruction to them. But if he 
wish to understand clearly what 
he is repeating, in order to make it 
intelligible to others, if he desire 
to be truthful, and to convey true 
pictures, not merely to compile and 
re-arrange phrases, his labour must 
needs be gigantic. Itis only Genius 
that will undergo this labour, be- 
cause it is only Genius that can feel 
this need. Erudition, or what 
passes for such, is not the ne 
of this labour. The reading of 
many books, losing one’s temper 
over dates and commentaries, making 
extracts, and fatiguing the bottom 
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of each page with references to un- 
readable remote works and MSS.— 
this, which Mr. Carlyle’s intimate 
enemy, Dr. Dryasdust, considers to 
be historical erudition, and highly 
important to mankind, is not the 
labour of Genius. The man of 
genius reads as few of these stupid 
books, and as little of them, as he 
may ; and only as a necessary evil. 
His labour lies in getting by all 
means to understand the thing 
spoken of. By books, by MSS., by 
pictures, by coins, by inspection of 
the places if possible, and above all 
by the use of his own reason and 
insight, he endeavours to form some 
image of the thing; and that he 
reproduces for us. 

As an illustration of what we 
mean, let us take a phrase of 
frequent recurrence in English 
History, and which every reader 
doubtless imagines that he under- 
stands—namely, ‘the subsidizing of 
foreign powers.’ You think you 
know what it means, as you thought 
that you knew what electricity and 
spinal irritation meant. The dic- 
tionary meaning of the words is by 
no means inaccessible. But if a 
distinct understanding of the process 
be desired, such as would enable 

ou to form a clear image of it in 
its details, the dictionary meaning 
will not be found very elucidative. 
Mr. Carlyle, whose genius impels 
him painfully to understand ~ a 
ever he writes about, could not be 
content with the vague and shadowy 
hint of a meaning which contents 
mankind. He insisted on having 
the thing made clear to him; and, 
rumour asserts, that as in no acces- 
sible work could the requisite in- 
formation be obtained, he perti- 
naciously sought enlightenment 
from eminent historians, and no end 
of ‘well-informed persons,’ without 
the slightest result. The historians 
were as misty as the books; the 
well-informed persons were found 
to have ample ‘erudition,’ but not 
the faintest conception of the thing. 
We do not know that to this day 
he has succeeded in making quite 
clear to himself what a subsidy 
really was, although ‘everybody 
knows all about it.’ 

In the two volumes of Frederick’s 
life which have just appeared, even 
the most careless reader will per- 
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ceive that the transcendent capacity 
for. taking trouble which ame. 
terizes Mr. Carlyle’s writings, 
has been sorely tasked; and that 
the pages of these volumes bear 
unequivocal testimony that if the 
ublic has had many years to wait 
or this instalment of the long ex- 
ected work, those years have not 
ose years of indolence, or of mere 
Dryasdust research. In point of 
mere reading-diligence, Mr. Carlyle 
seems quite equal even to German 
Gelehrte, so transcendent a capacity 
for taking trouble has nature given 
him. In minute accuracies of date 
and trivial fact, he is as scrupulous 
as if they were of the highest im- 
ortance. We have no _ special 
owledge of the literaiure relating 
to Frederick; but it waz ovr tesk 
once to go over a large portion of 
the French Revolution period ; and 
amid the careless, sometimes shame- 
less, inaccuracy of other historians, 
it was extremely remarkable that 
Mr. Carlyle was never, in any one 
trifle, otherwise than exact. Is it 
not very noteworthy that the most 
diligent and exact historians are the 
historians extremely unlike Dryas- 
dust—Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle? 
Ié is painful to think of what Mr. 
Carlyle must have read, in order to 
write this book. The reading of 
bad books is at all times a severe 
operation, when you know that they 
are bad, and feel the necessity of 
reading them. But bad German 
books—Das ist was! In the art of 
writing genuinely wearisome books, 
without an index or table of con- 
tents, and with the least possible 
facilities for skipping, we can, from 
very painful experience, recommend 
the Germans as supreme. Hear 
Mr. Carlyle on this :— 


With such wagonloads of Books and 
printed Records as exist on the subject 
of Friedrich, it has always seemed pos- 
sible, even for a stranger, to acquire 
some real understanding of him ;—though 
practically, here and now, I have to 
own, it proves difficult beyond concep- 
tion. Alas, the Books are not cosmic, 
they are chaotic; and turn out unex- 
pectedly void of instruction to us. 
Small use in a talent of writing, if there 
be not first of all the talent of discern- 
ing, of loyally recognising ; of discrimi- 
nating what is to be written! Books 
born mostly of Chaos,—which want all 
things, even an Jndex,—are a painful 
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object. In sorrow and disgust, you 
wander over those multitudinous Books ; 
you dwell in endless regions of the 
superficial, of the nugatory: to your 
bewildered sense it is as if no imsight 
into the real heart of Friedrich and his 
affairs were anywhere tobe had, Truth 
is, the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an 
honest fellow, and not afraid of labour, 
excels all other Dryasdusts yet known ; 
I have often sorrowfully felt as if there 
were not in nature, for darkness, dreari- 
ness, immethodic platitude, anything 
comparable to him. He writes big 
Books wanting in almost every quality ; 
and does not even give an Index to 
them, He has made of Friedrich’s His- 
tory a wide-spread, inorganic, trackless 
matter ; dismal to your mind, and barren 
as a continent of Brandenburg sand !— 
Enough, he could do no other: I have 
striven to forgive him. Let the reader 
now forgive me; and think sometimes 
what probably my raw-material was ! 


Throughout these volumes there 
rises a wail from the afflicted author. 
In one place he calls the German 
histories ‘a mere blotch of human 
Stupor.’ But you see that he has 
read these books, nevertheless; 
with ‘ shuddering, and infinite con- 
tempt,’ but not with impatient 
evasiveness. 

It will not be expected that we 
should criticise these volumes ; there 
are three reasons which somewhat 
peremptorily forbid it. That kind 
of criticism, very useful, and too 
little practised nowadays, which 
consists in giving a circumstantial 
account of a new work, and thus 
conveys to the reader a more or less 
instructive idea of its contents, is of 
course superfluous in the case of a 
work like the present, which will 
soon be ‘ in everybody’s hands’ with- 
out aid from the critics. Not less 
superfluous, and somewhat imperti- 
nent besides, would the other kind 
of criticism be, namely, to sit in 
judgment on the style and composi- 
tion of this work. Mr. Carlyle is not 
the kind of writer whose faults are 
to be amended, and his efforts 
directed, by any amount of critical 
sarcasm or exhortation; and he is 
now arrived at a time of life and has 
reached a position in literature, 
when all such ‘ criticism’ is an im- 
pertinence. When other writers 
imitate his manner and echo his 
Opinions, the critics will do good 
service if they castigate the imita- 
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tion, and discuss the truth of the 
inions. But Mr. Carlyle himself 
should be gratefully, even reve- 
rently, accepted for what he is. A 
man of such genius is sufficiently 
precious; and it is foolish even to 
wish that he were other than he is. 
Any errors of fact, or misrepresen- 
tation of character that can be 
pointed out in his volumes, should 
of course be noted. And this brings 
us to our third reason for not criti- 
cising these volumes. A celebrated 
Trish man of letters was one da 
urged to write a ‘Life of Sliak- 
— on very tempting terms. 

e refused, protesting loudly that 
his admiration and rivirence for that 
greatest of bards prevented him— 
‘I couldn’t do it—don’t ask me; I 
couldn’t—my rivirence for the im- 
mortal’—He then added, in quite a 
casual way, ‘Besides, I know ver 
little about him.’ Thisis very muc 
our condition with respect to Fre- 
derick the Great. Our reverence 
for Carlyle is genuine, and our 
knowledge of his subject, except 
such as we have gained from him, is 
quite an unknown quantity, a 
quantity not to be made appreciable 
to the reader even by the magic 
of the ‘we.’ 

What we propose is rather a kind 
of conversation with the reader, who 
has a copy of the work lying on his 
study table; and as one or two 
friends, seated round the same fire, 
have not yet read the work, our 
remarks must be rendered intelli- 
gible by the quotation of illustrative 
passages. 

The desire thoroughly to under- 
stand his subject has led Mr. Carlyle 
into a minute and comprehensive 
study of the whole history of Bran- 
denburg; and thinking probably 
that his readers will be equally in- 
— he has devoted three hun- 

red and seventy pages to a vivid 

anoramic view of German History, 
from the earliest times. Stranger 
history, told in a stranger manner, 
cannot easily be named. The curi- 
ous mixture of phantasmagoria and 
anecdote, of riotous humour, inces- 
sant quaintness, extravagance of 
language, and painful exactness of 
detail, can be found in no other 
writer. Humorists and phantasts 
are not usually remarkable for the 
patience of their research, and eru- 
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dite particularity; nor are pains- 
taking compilers distinguished for 
their eloquence and humour. Yet 
here is a writer of whom it may 
justly be said that the matter is as 
solid and erudite as the manner is 
flighty and extravagant.’ In Lord 
Macaulay thereis aremarkable union 
of extravagance in rhetorical ex- 
pression, with excessive minuteness 
of research ; and in the way of ex- 
aggeration there is nothing in Mr. 

arlyle which equals what Lord Ma- 
eaulay says of Frederick’s father— 
‘ His palace was hell, and he the most 
execrable of fiends—a cross between 
Moloch and Puck.* But if we 
compare the exaggeration of the 
two writers we shall be struck with 
this enormous difference, that in 
Mr. Carlyle it is either the play of 
a wild humour, or poetic licence ; 
whereas in Lord Macaulay it is 
rather the effort to be striking or 
epigrammatic. Mr. Carlyle is always 
glowing, and easily passes into white 
heat. Lord Macaulay is always glit- 
tering, but his exaggeration is served 
up cold. He cannot, and does not, 
mean that Frederick William was 
the most execrable of fiends; that 
is only a strong expression to con- 
vey an idea of a harsh and arbitrary, 
though upright, and in many re- 
spects estimable king. And the 
force of the exaggeration is made all 
the greater because it comes sud- 
denly, in a page of calm level writ- 
ing. Whereas Mr. Carlyle, as we 
said, is always glowing; and when 
he calls the German histories a 
‘mere biotch of human Stupor,’ 
there is due proportion kept be- 
tween that and the other ‘strong 
expressions’ with which he very 
ae, characterizes men and things. 

We must confess, however, that 
history written in this manner is 
somewhat bewildering. Our eyes 
ache a little in gazing at this con- 
stant glowing, occasionally becom- 
ing white heat. The march of 
events, and the development of 
principalities, affect us like a phan- 
tasmagoria got up by Dryasdusts of 
splendid genius. Human memory, 
moreover, refuses to burden itself 
with these Margraves and Electors; 
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it creaks under the weight of gene- 
alogies and the lumber of the past. 
Mr. Carlyle does wonders in the 
way of making the men memorable 
by picturesque touches, and by 
affixing an anecdote or an epithet, 
when possible; but for our own 
parts we constantly ask, Was this 
worth doing at all? He speaks 
somewhere of the beneficence of 
Providence, which enables men to 
forget the worthless; but he tries 
to make us remember what would 
really be perfectly well left un- 
memorable. The advocate in Ra- 
cine’s Plaideurs, beginning his ex- 
position with ‘Avant la naissance du 
monde,’ is called to order by the 
judge: ‘Passons au déluge.’ 1f Mr. 
Carlyle had passed on to the deluge 
he would have saved himself an 
immense labour, and not materially 
impoverished the reader. Biogra- 
phy, even of a great king, is not a 
istory of the nation he ruled, cen- 
turies before he came to rule it. 
And yet it seems captious to 
uarrel with anything so good as 
this rapid panorama of German 
History. If it cannot be justified 
on critical canons, if it be out of 
place in a biography, we, who read 
it there, would probably read it 
nowhere else. The present writer 
certainly would decline to read it 
elsewhere, having the smallest pos- 
sible interest in the Electors, Mar- 
graves, and theirstrifes. Andif much 
of it runs through the memory like 
water through a sieve, much of it is 
also admirable and memorable for its 
picturesqueness, its humour, and its 
multifarious information. What an 
amount of etymology, for instance, 
is casually conveyed in these pages! 
Such, for example, as the derivation 
of our modern ‘club’ from the 
sacred vow of Chivalry Orders :— 
‘ This was the era of Chivalry Orders 
and Geliibde; time for Bodies of 
Men uniting themselves by a Sacred 
Vow, “‘Geliibde ;""—which word and 
thing have passed over to us, in 
a singularly dwindled condition: 
“Club” we now call it; and the 
vow, if sacred, does not aim very 
high!’ And apropos of this sacred 
vow, let us note what a full and 


* This essay on Frederick the Great was wisely refused a place in the collected 
edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays ; but it has recently been translated into German, 
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graphic account these pages contain 
of the Teutsche Ritter, that body-of 
knights which began its fame in 
Palestine, and ended it in Wetzlar, 
where the daughter of Amtmann 
Buff captivated the youthful Goethe, 
and became immortal as the Char- 
lotte of Werther. In no other work 
can you find such an account of 
these Knights. 

The multifarious information is 
conveyed in so memorable a style 
that it is certain to remain with the 
reader ; as for example :— 

Being much implicated with the King 
of France, who with the Pope was his 
chief stay in these final Anti- Ludwig 
operations, Johann—in 1346, Pfaffen- 
Kaiser Karl just set on foot—had led 
his chivalry into France, to help against 
the English Edwards, who were then 
very intrusive there. Johann was blind, 
but he had good ideas in war. At 
the Battle of Crecy, 24th August, 1346, 
he advised we know not what; but he 
actually fought, though stoneblind. 
‘Tied his bridle to that of the Knight 
next him ; and charged in,’—like an old 
blind warhorse kindling madly at the 
sound of the trumpet ;—and was there, 
by some English lance or yew, laid low. 
They found him on that field of carnage 
(field of honour too in a sort); his old 
blind face looking, very blindly, to the 
stars: on his shield was blazoned a 
Plume of three ostrich-feathers with 
‘Ich dien’ (I serve) written under:—with 
which emblem every English reader is 
familiar ever since! This Editor him- 
self, in very tender years, noticed it on 
the Britannic Majesty's war-drams ; and 
had to inquire of children of a larger 
growth what the meaning might be. 

Who, when again he sees those 
familiar three feathers, will forget 
the blind old Bohemian king, his 
blind old face looking, very blindly, 
to the stars; and Master Thomas, 
with short petticoats and mottled 
legs, gazing round-eyed at thedrum? 

The two most remarkable qualities 
of these volumes are the picturesque- 
ness and the humour. The places 
and the people stand before us. He 
has seen them himself, with bodily 
or mental eye distinctly seen them ; 
and because he sees we see. Si vis 
me flere—you know what follows. 
On no other terms can writing be 
truly successful. But there is what 
we may call a tyranny of the pic- 
turesque in him. He makes some 
physical detail so vivid that it pre- 

ominates over the whole; some- 
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what as when a man is afflicted 
with what are termed the ‘ port-wine 
marks’ on his ingenuous counte- 
nance, we can never rightly remem- 
ber his features because of this 
tyrannous intrusion of the purple 
patch. Mr. Carlyle, who is im- 
mensely fond of anecdote, delights 
in a nickname—and what is a nick- 
name but an anecdote in an epithet? 
—so that if the books do not furnish 
him with one he usually contrives 
to give one himself. But he greatly 
prefers that history itself should 
supply the nickname: it is as a 
patent of nobility to a man in his 
eyes, giving him historical prestige. 
Even acannon, if it get a nickname, 
becomes glorified; and his readers 
learn to take quite an interest in the 
twenty-four pounder with which the 
first Brandenburg Elector battered 
the castle of a refractory noble, 
merely because it was named ‘ Faule 
Grete—Lazy Peg.’ So charmed is 
Mr. Carlyle with this piece of ord- 
nance, that he is indignant with 
German historians for their indif- 
ference to so interesting a pheno- 
menon. ‘I have often inquired after 
Lazy Peg’s fate in subsequent times,’ 
he says, ‘but could never learn 
anything distinct: the German 
Dryasdust is a dull dog, and seldom 
carries anything human in those big 
wallets of his.’ Falstaff was not 
only witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in others. Mr. Carlyle not only 
paints pictures, but is constantly 
suggesting pictures to others. Here 
is one: Imagine a German Herr 
Professor, a Ranke, let us say, in- 
troduced to our Annandale prophet, 
and the two, after the first skirmish 
of compliments, preparing for mu- 
tual communication of ideas. The 
German is un puits de science, knows 
everything, and is especially con- 
versant with the history of his own 
country. But, lieber Herr Pro- 
fessor, how about a subsidy—what 
is it? The professorial countenance 
becomes aoe deliberative and gra- 
dually perplexed. As only phrases 
without definite details can be ex- 
tricated from his deliberations, it 
becomes needful to change the sub- 
ject to something of human interest. 
How about Lazy Peg? What! you, 
celebrated historian, know nothing 
of this incomparable twenty-four 
pounder? Your historical know- 
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ledge is mere wind then, apparently ? 
Exeunt from opposite sides, with 
easily imag*nable feelings. 

So pleased is Mr. Carlyle with a 
nickname, that he thinks the mere 
fact of such a name warrants a 
sketch of the person; and he avows 
it in the case of Margaret of Tyrol, 
of whose marriage, ‘were it only for 
the sake of the Bride’s name, some 
mention is permissible’ An ad- 


mirable sketch follows: here it 
is :— 


Margaret of the Tyrol, commonly 
called, by contemporaries and posterity, 
Maultasche(Mouthpoke, Pocket-mouth), 
she was the bride ;—marriage done at 
Innspruck, 1342, under furtherance of 
father Ludwig the Kaiser:—such a 
mouth as we can fancy, and a character 
corresponding toit. This, which seemed 
to the two Ludwigs a very conquest 
of the golden-fleece under conditions, 
proved the beginning of their worst days 
to both of them. 

Not a lovely Bride at all, this Mault- 
asche; wh» is verging now towards 
middle life withal, and has had enough 
to cross her in the world. Was already 
married thirteen years ago ; not wisely 
nor by any means too well. A terrible 
dragon of awoman. Has been in name- 
less domestic quarrels; in wars and 
sieges with rebellious vassals; claps you 
an iron cap on her head, and takes the 
field when need is : furious she-bear of 
the Tyrol. But she has immense pos- 
sessions, if wanting in female charms, 
She came by mothers from that Duke 
of Meran whom we saw get his death 
(for cause), in the Plassenburg a hun- 
dred years ago. Her ancestor was 
Husband to a Sister of that homicided 
Duke: from him she inherits the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, Styria; is herself an only 
child, the last of a line ; hugest Heiress 
now going. So that, in spite of the 
mouth and humour, she has not wanted 
for wooers,—especially prudent Fathers 
wooing her for their sons. 

In her Father’s lifetime, Johann King 
of Bohemia, always awake to such 
symptoms of things, and having very 
peculiar interests in this case, courted 
and got her for his Crown-Prince (as we 
just saw), a youth of great outlooks, out- 
looks towards Kaisership itself perbaps ; 
to whom she was wedded, thirteen years 
ago, and duly brought the Tyrol for 
Heritage : but with the worst results. 
Heritage, namely, could not be had 
without strife with Austria, which like- 
wise had claims. Far worse, the mar- 
riage itself went awry: Johann’s Crown- 
Prince was ‘a soft-natured Herr,’ say 
the Books: why bring your big she-bear 
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into a poor deer’s den? Enough, the 
marriage came to nothing, except to 
huge brawlings far enough away from 
us: and Margaret Pouch-mouth has now 
divorced her Bohemian Crown-Prince as 
a Nullity ; and again weds, on similar 
terms, Kaiser Ludwig’s son, our Bran- 
denburg Kurfiirst,—who hopes possibly 
that he now may succeed as Kaiser, on 
the strength of his Father and of the 
Tyrol. Which turned out far other- 
wise. 

The marriage was done in the church 
of Innspruck, roth February, 1342 (for we 
love to be particular), ‘Kaiser Ludwig,’ 
happy man, ‘and many Princes of the 
Empire, looking on ;’ little thinking 
what a coil it would prove, ‘At the 
high altar she stript off her veil’ (symbol 
of wifehood or widowhood), ‘and put 
on a jungfernkranz (maiden’s-garland),’ 
symbolically testifying how happy Lud- 
wig junior still was. They had a son 
by and by; but their course otherwise, 
and indeed this-wise too, was much 
chequered. 


We omit a paragraph or so, and 
continue :— 


As for Margaret Pouch-mouth, she, 
with her new Husband as with her old, 
continued to have troubles, pretty much 
as the sparks fly upwards. She had 
fierce siegings after this, and explosive 
procedures, — little short of Monk 
Schwartz, who was just inventing gun- 
powder at the time. We cannot hope 
she lived in Elysian harmony with 
Kurfiirst Ludwig ;—the reverse in fact; 
and oftenest with the whole breadth of 
Germany between them, he in Branden- 
burg, she in the Tyrol. Nor did Ludwig 
junior ever come to be Kaiser, as his 
Father and she had hoped ; on the con- 
trary, King Johann of Bohemia’s people, 
—it was they that next got the Kaiser- 
ship and kept it; a new provocation to 
Maultasche. 

Ludwig and she had a son, as we 
said ; Prince of the Tyrol and append- 
ages, titular Markgraf of Miihren and 
much else, by nature: but alas, he died 
about ten ; a precocious boy,—fancy the 
wild weeping of a maternal She-bear! 
And the Father had already died; a 
malicious world whispering that perhaps 
she poisoned them both. The proud 
woman, now old too, pursed her big 
coarse lips together at such rumour, and 
her big coarse soul,—in a gloomy scorn 
appealing beyond the world; in a sorrow 
that the world knew not of. She so- 
lemnly settled her Tyrol and appendages 
upon the Austrian Archdukes, who were 
children of her Mother's Sister ; whom 
she even installed into the actual go- 
vernment, to make matters surer. This 
done, she retired to Vienna, on a pen- 
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sion from them, there to meditate and 
pray a little, before Death came; as it 
did now in a short year or two. Tyrol 
and the appendages continue with Aus- 
tria from that hour to this, Margaret’s 
little boy having died. 

Margaret of the Pouch-mouth, rugged 
dragoon-major of a woman, with occa- 
sional steel cap on her head, and capable 
of swearing terribly in Flanders or 
elsewhere, remains in some measure 
memorable to me. Compared with 
Pompadour, Duchess of Cleveland, of 
Kendal and other high-rouged unfor- 
tunate-females, whom it is not proper 
to speak of without necessity, though it 
is often done,—Maultasche rises to the 
rank of Historical, She brought the 
Tyrol and appendages permanently to 
Austria; was near leading Brandenburg 
to annihilation, raising such a goblin- 
dance round Ludwig and it, yet did 
abstrusely lead Brandenburg towards a 
far other goal, which likewise has proved 
permanent for it. 


But this love of the concrete and of 
picturesque detail, which gives such 
wonderful vividness to his writing, 
gives also a corresponding want of 
truth to it. The man is zot chiefly 
constituted by this detail: the nick- 
name does not rightly express his 
character. A better illustration of 
what we mean cannot be selected 
than the presentation of Leibnitz, a 
presentation which exemplifies both 
the merit and demerit of the Carlyle 
manner. The merit is thatit brings 
vividly home to our conceptions 
how ‘the great Leibnitz’ was really 
a man like ourselves (or, if that be 
too uncomplimentary, let us say, a 
man like our friends and acquaint- 
ances), by no means an imposing 
gentleman, physically speaking, and 
very unlike that sublime abstraction 
compounded of Pre-established 
Harmony, Monads, and the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, which currently 
passes as Leibnitz. Mr. Carlyle, in- 
tolerant of abstractions and phrases, 
insists on seeing and making us see 
the man; and ¢his is the appearance 
the philosopher presents :— 

In these very days, while our little 
Friedrich at Berlin lies in his cradle, 
sleeping most of his time, sage Leibnitz, 
a rather weak but hugely ingenious old 
gentleman, with bright eyes and long 
nose, with vast black peruke and bandy 
legs, is seen daily in the Linden Avenue 
at Hanover (famed Linden Alley, lead- 
ing from Town Palace to Country one, 
a couple of miles long, rather disap- 
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pointing when one sees it), daily driving 
or walking towards Herrenhausen, where 
the Court, where the old Electress is, 
who will have a touch of dialogue with 
him to diversify her day. Not very 
edifying dialogue, we may fear; yet 
once more, the best that can be had in 
present circumstances. 


It will be impossible henceforth to 
let Leibnitz loom upon us through 
the dim grandeur of metaphysical 
abstraction—the vision of the long 
patient nose and bandy legs, of the 
bright eyes and huge periwig, will 
inevitably obtrude itself Our image 
will be that of Leibnitz the man, 
very much like our friends and ac- 
quaintances. To some of his vene- 
rators it will be distressing to have 
their ideal thus destroyed. There 
is a tendency in men to disbelieve 
in the greatness of Cesar when they 
find out his baldness. It is one of 
Mr. Carlyle’s merits, that he never 
at any time allowed such a confusion 
between the moral and the physical 
to blind his judgment; and he has 
always given due prominence to the 
warts on Cromwell’s face, ‘a face 
not lovely to the man-milliner 
species. The tendency to expect 
physical beauty accompanying moral 
beauty, is one of those numerous 
prejudices which in the public mind 
triumph over daily refutation. All 
experience is contradicting the pre- 
judice, but no experience seems to 
shake it. We are constantly find- 
ing Cesar bald, Cromwell salons 
Leibnitz long-nosed and bandy; and 
we xever find the great ruler a man 
of the due imperial form, or the 
great thinker a man ‘lovely to the 
man-milliner species ;’ yet in spite 
of this constancy in our experience, 
we are always ‘disappointed’ on first 
seeing a great man. 

It is a merit in Mr. Carlyle’s pre- 
sentation of Leibnitz that the long 
nose and the bandy legs are thus 
painted for us; but this merit has 
also a danger which Mr. Carlyle has 
not even attempted to escape, 
namely—that of making a physical 
detail tyrannize over our concep- 
tion of the whole; and thus, in a 
reverse way, he falls into the old 
error of confounding the physical 
with the moral. Who that does not 
know what Leibnitz was, and what 
he achieved, would form any true 
notion of him from Mr. Carlyle? 
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The reader would class Leibnitz 
among the long-nosed, bandy-legged 
‘professors of wind ;’ and entirely 
believe Carlyle when he says the 
ueen was eager ‘to draw water 
rom that deep well—a wet rope, 
with cobwebs sticking io it, too 
often all she got; endless rope, and 
the bucket never coming to view.’ 
Now although we entirely agree 
with him as to the endless rope and 
absent bucket, we think it prepos- 
terous to deny the great acquire- 
ments and the great achievements 
of Leibnitz ; and we think the ab- 
straction which currently passes 
under the name of Leibnitz more 
truthful than the vivid concreteness 
of Mr. Carlyle’s portrait ; — xo- 
knowledge being, on the whole, 
preferable to misknowledge. 
Elsewhere Mr. Carlyle speaks 
slightingly of Leibnitz, as if the 
bandy legs were after all as inte- 
resting as anything else in him :— 


If the truth must be told, the sage 
Leibnitz had a wisdom which now looks 
dreadfully like that of a wiseacre! In 
Mathematics even,—he did invent the 
Differential Calculus, but it is certain 
also he never could believe in Newton’s 
System of the Universe, nor would read 
the Principia at all, For the rest, he 
was in quarrel about Newton with the 
Royal Society here ; ill seen, it is pro- 
bable, by this sage and the other. 


The invention of the Differential 
Calculus, however, was an achieve- 
ment which creates a niche in the 
temple of the immortals ; and there 
was something besides bandy legs 
that went to the achievement of 
that. 

Mr. Kingsley, or some other 
champion, will probably break a 
lance for Saint Elizabeth, thus 
graphically unidealized :— 


Conrad, younger brother of the Land- 
graf of Thiiringen,—which Prince lived 
chiefly in the Wartburg, romantic old 
Hill-Castle, now a Weimar-Eisenach 
property and show-place, then an abode 
of very earnest people,— was probably a 
child-in-arms, in that same Wartburg, 
while Richard Coeur-de-Lion was getting 
home from Palestine and into troubles 
by the road: this will date Conrad for 
us. His worthy elder brother was 
Husband of the lady since called Saint 
Elizabeth, a very pious but also very 
fanciful young woman ;—and I always 
guess his going on the Crusade, where 
he died straightway, was partly the 
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fruit of the life she led him; lodging 
beggars, sometimes in his very bed, 
continually breaking his night’s rest for 
prayer, and devotional exercise of undue 
length; ‘weeping one moment, then 
smiling in joy the next;’ meandering 
about, capricious, melodious, weak, at 
the will of devout whim mainly ! 


Admirable in all respects are 
many of the portraits painted in 
this work, very unlike those of 
Thucydides or Clarendon, but more 
memorable. The physical and the 
moral are both represented. Look 
at the old Dessauer :— 


He is General Field-Marshal of the 
Prussian Armies, the foremost man in 
war-matters with this new King; and 
well worthy to be so, He is inventing, 
or brooding in the way to invent, a 
variety of things,—‘iron ramrods,’ for 
one ; a very great improvement on the 
fragile ineffective wooden implement, 
say all the Books, but give no date to 
it:—that is the first thing; and there 
will be others, likewise undated, but 
posterior, requiring mention by and by. 
Inventing many things ;—and always 
well practising what is already invented, 
and known for certain. In a word, he 
is drilling to perfection, with assiduous 
rigour, the Prussian Infantry to be the 
wonder of the world. He has fought 
with them, too, in a conclusive man- 
ner; and is at all times ready for 
fighting. 

He was in Malplaquet with them, if 
only as volunteer on that occasion. He 
commanded them in Blenheim itself ; 
stood, in the right or Eugene wing of 
that famed Battle of Blenheim, fiercely 
at bay, when the Austrian Cavalry had 
all fled ;—fiercely volleying, charging, 
dextrously wheeling and maneuvring ; 
sticking to his ground with a mastitt- 
like tenacity,—till Marlborough, and 
victory from the left, relieved him and 
others. He was at the Bridge of 
Cassano ; where Eugene and Venddme 
came to handgrips ;—where Mirabeau’s 
Grandfather, Col-d’ Argent, got his six- 
and-thirty wounds, and was ‘killed’ as 
he used to term it. ‘The hottest fire I 
ever saw,’ said Eugene, who had not 
seen Malplaquct at that time. While 
Col-d’Argent sank collapsed upon the 
Bridge, and the horse charged over him, 
and again charged, and beat and were 
beaten three several times,—Anhalt- 
Dessau, impatient of such fiddling hither 
and thither, swashed into the stream 
itself with his Prussian foot ; swashed 
through it, waistdeep or breastdeep ; 
and might have settled the matter, had 
not his cartridges got wetted. Old King 
Friedrich rebuked him angrily for his 
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impetuosity in this matter, and the sad 
loss of men. 

Then again he was at the Storming of 
the Lines of Turin,—Eugene’s feat of 
1706, and a most volcanic business ;— 
was the first man that got over the en- 
trenchment there. Foremost man ; face 
all black with the smoke of gunpowder, 
only channelled here and there with 
rivulets of sweat ;—not a lovely pheno- 
menon to the French in the interior! 
Who still fought like madmen, but were 
at length driven into heaps, and obliged 
torun. A while before they ran, Anhalt- 
Dessau, noticing some Captain posted 
with his company in a likely situation, 
stept aside to him for a moment, and 
asked, ‘Am I wounded, think you ?— 
No? Then have you anything to drink ? 
and deliberately ‘ drank a glass of aqua- 
vite,’ the judicious Captain carrying a 
pocket-pistol of that sort, in case of 
accident ; and likewise ‘eat, with great 
appetite, a bit of bread from one of 
the soldiers’ havresacks; saying, He 
believed the heat of the job was done, 
and that there was no fear now.’— 

A man that has been in many wars ; 
in whose rough head are schemes hatch- 
ing. Any religion he has is of Protest- 
ant nature ; but he has not much,—on 
the doctrinal side, very little. Luther’s 
Hymn, Line feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
he calls ‘God Almighty’s grenadier- 
march.’ On joining battle, he audibly 
utters, with bared head, some growl of 
rugged prayer, far from orthodox at 
times, but much in earnest: that lifting 
of his hat, for prayer, is his last signal 
on such occasions. He is very cunning 
as required, withal; not disdaining the 
serpentine method when no other will 
do. 


Beside this let us hang the 
portrait of Frederick’s father, the 
inarticulate Poet, as Mr. Carlyle 
thinks, and certainly the most Spar- 
tan of modern monarchs :— 

He was not tall of stature, this arbi- 
trary King: a florid-complexioned stout- 
built man ; of serious, sincere, authori- 
tative face; his attitudes and equip- 
ments very Spartan in type. Man of 
short firm stature ; stands (in Pesne’s 
best Portraits of him) at his ease, and 
yet like a tower. Most solid; ‘plumb 
and rather more ; eyes steadfastly awake; 
cheeks slightly compressed, too, which 
fling the mouth rather forward; as if 
asking silently, ‘ Anything astir, then ? 
All right here? Face, figure and bear- 
ing, all in him is expressive of robust 
insight, and direct determination ; of 
healthy energy, practicality, unques- 
tioned authority,—a certain air of roy- 
alty reduced to its simplest form. The 
face, in Pictures by Pesne and others, 
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is not beautiful or agreeable ; healthy, 
genuine, authoritative, is the best you 
can say of it. Yet it may have been, 
what it is described as being, originally 
handsome. High-enough arched brow, 
rather copious cheeks and jaws; nose 
smallish, inclining to be stumpy ; large 
gray eyes, bright with steady fire and 
life, often enough gloomy and severe, 
but capable of jolly laughter too. Eyes 
‘naturally with a kind of Jaugh in them,” 
says Pdllnitz ;—which laugh can blaze- 
out into fearful thunderous rage, if you 
give him provocation. Especially if you 
lie to him ; for that he hates above all 
things. Look him straight in the face : 
he fancies he can see in your eyes, if 
there is an internal mendacity in you: 
wherefore you must look at him in 
speaking; such is his standing order. 

His hair is flaxen, falling into the 
ashgray or darker ; fine copious flowing 
hair, while he wore it natural. But it 
soon got tied into clubs, in the military 
style; and at length it was altogether 
cropped away, and replaced by brown, 
and at last by white, round wigs. Which 
latter also, though bad wigs, became 
him not amiss, under his cocked-hat 
and cockade, says Péllnitz. The voice, 
I guess, even when not loud, was of 
clangorous and penetrating, quasi- 
metallic nature ; and I learn expressly 
once, that it had a nasal quality in it. 
His Majesty spoke through the nose ; 
snuffled his speech, in an earnest omi- 
nously plangent manner. In angry 
moments, which were frequent, it must 
have been—unpleasant to listen to, For 
the rest, a handsome man of his inches ; 
conspicuously well-built in limbs and 
body, and delicately finished-off to the 
very extremities. His feet and legs, 
says Pilinitz, were very fine. The 
hands, if he would have taken care of 
them, were beautifully white; fingers 
long and thin ; a hand at once nimble 
to grasp, delicate to feel, and strong to 
clutch and hold: what may be called a 
beautiful hand, because it is the use- 
fullest. 

Nothing could exceed his Majesty’s 
simplicity of habitudes. But one loves 
especially in him his scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness of person and of environ- 
ment. He washed like a very Mussul- 
man, five times a day ; loved cleanliness 
in all things, to a superstitious extent ; 
which trait is pleasant in the rugged 
man, and indeed of a piece with the 
rest of his character. He is gradually 
changing all his silk and other cloth 
room-furniture ; in his hatred of dust, 
he will not suffer a floor-carpet, even a 
stuffed chair; but insists on having all 
of wood, where the dust may be prose- 
cuted to destruction. Wife and woman- 
kind, and those that take after them, let 
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such have stuffing and sofas: he, for his 
part, sits on mere wooden chairs ;—sits, 
and also thinks and acts, after the man- 
ner of a Hyperborean Spartan, which he 
was. He ate heartily, but as a rough 
farmer and hunter eats; country messes, 
ood roast and boiled; despising the 
rench Cook, as an entity without 
meaning for him. His favourite dish 
at dinner was bacon and greens, rightly 
; what could the French Cook do 
for such a man? He ate with rapidity, 
almost with indiscriminate violence; his 
object not quality but quantity. He 
drank too, but did not get drunk ; at 
the Doctor’s order he could abstain ; and 
had in later years abstained. Pdllnitz 
praises his fineness of complexion, the 
originally eminent whiteness of his skin, 
which he had tanned and bronzed by 
hard riding and hunting, and otherwise 
worse discoluured by his manner of 
feeding and digesting: alas, at last his 
waistcoat came to measure, [ am afraid 
to say how many Prussian ells,—a very 
considerable diameter indeed ! 

For some years after his accession, he 
still appeared occasionally in ‘ burgher 
dress,’ or unmilitary clothes ; ‘ brown 
English coat, yellow waistcoat? and the 
other indispensables. But this fashion 
became rarer with him every year ; and 
ceased altogether (say Chronologists) 
about the year 1719: after which he 
appeared always simply as Colonel of 
the Potsdam Guards. (his own Lifeguard 
Regiment) in simple Prussian uniform : 
close military coat; blue, with red cuffs 
and collar, buff waistcoat and breeches, 
white linen gaiters to the knee. He 
girt his sword about the loins, well out 
of the mud; walked always with a thick 
bamboo in his hand. Steady, not slow 
of step; with his triangular hat, cream- 
white round wig (in his older days), and 
face tending to purple,—the eyes look- 
ing-out mere investigation, sharp swift 
authority, and dangerous readiness to 
rebuke and set the cane in motion :—it 
was so he walked abroad in this earth ; 
and the common run of men rather fled 
his approach than courted it. 

For, in fact, he was dangerous ; and 
would ask in an alarming manner, ‘Who 
are you!’ Any fantastic, much more 
any suspicious-looking person, might 
fare the worse. An idle lounger at the 
street-corner he has been known to hit 
over the crown ; and peremptorily des- 
patch: ‘Home, Sirrah, and take to 
some work!’ That the Apple-women 
be encouraged to knit, while waiting for 
custom ;—encouraged and quietly con- 
strained, and at length packed away, 
and their stalls taken from them, if 
unconstrainable,—there has, as we ob- 
served, an especial rescript been put 
forth ; very curious to read. 
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Dandiacal figures, nay people looking 
like Frenchmen, idle flaunting women 
even,—better for them to be going. 
‘Who are you? and if you lied or 
prevaricated (‘Hr blicke mich gerade an, 
Look me in the face, then !’); or even 
stumbled, hesitated, and gave suspicion 
of prevaricating, it might be worse for 
you. A soft answer is less effectual 
than a prompt clear one, to turn away 
wrath. ‘A Candidatus Theologic, your 
Majesty,’ answered a handfast thread- 
bare youth one day, when questioned 
in this manner. — ‘Where from ¢’ 
‘Berlin, your Majesty.’ — ‘Hm, na, 
the Berliners are a good-for-nothing 
set.’ ‘Yes, truly, too many of them; 
but there are exceptions; I know two.’ 
—‘Two? which then?’ ‘Your Ma- 
jesty and myself!’ — Majesty burst 
into a laugh; the Candidatus was got 
examined by the Consistoriums, and 
Authorities proper in that matter, and 
put into a chaplaincy,. 


No ‘idealism’ falsifies this por- 
trait, and yet most readers will 
think that Mr. Carlyle’s estimate 
of this king is an exaggeration of 
justice,—the rebound from exagge- 
rated abuse. If people in general will 
turn away withsomeimpatience from 
the exaggeration of Lord Macaulay, 
who calls Frederick William ‘ the 
most execrable of fiends,’ they must 
likewise become somewhat impatient 
at Mr. Carlyle’s endeavour to make 
Frederick William a hero and inar- 
ticulate poet. Lord Macaulay mal. 
treats the English language; but 
Mr. Carlyle, although pointing out 
much that was really of a high, 
noble, and even loveable character 
in the man, makes too great a de- 
mand on our sympathy when he 
calls on us to admire, as he does, 
the Spartan brutality, and the 
harshness, amounting almost to mad- 
ness, of this imperious despot. There 
is, however, this difference between 
the two writers: Lord Macaulay 
gives no evidence to justify his cold 
exaggeration ; but Mr.Carlyle gives 
abundant evidence to justify his 
warm exaggeration ; onl not onl 
so, but the sincerity of his boo 
furnishes every reader with the 
evidence which must mitigate this 
admiration. No one need seek be- 
yond these pages for abundant de- 
tails of the perverseness, bruta- 
lity, and tyranny of the king. 

Strange as it sounds in the Republic 
of Letters, we are tempted to call 
Friedrich Wilhelm a man of genius ;— 
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genius futed and promoted to work in 
National Husbandry, not in writing 
Verses or three-volume Novels. <A 
silent genius. His melodious stanza, 
which he cannot bear to see halt in any 
syllable, is a rough fact reduced to 
order ; fact made to stand firm on. its 
feet, with the world-rocks under it, and 
looking free towards all the winds and 
all the stars. He goes about suppress- 
ing platitudes, ripping-off utilities, 
turning deceptions inside-out. The 
realm of Disorder, which is Unveracity, 
Unreality, what we call Chaos, has no 
fiercer enemy. Honest soul, and he 
seemed to himself such a stupid fellow 
often ; no tongue-learning at all; little 
capable to give a reason for the faith 
that was in him. He cannot argue in 
articulate logic, only in iharticulate bel- 
lowings, or worse. He must do a 
thing, leave it undemonstrated ; once 
done, it will itself tell what kind of 
thing it is, by and by. Men of genius 
have a hard time, I perceive, whether 
born on the throne or off it ; and must 
expect contradictions next to unendur- 
able,—the plurality of blockheads being 
so extreme ! 

I find, except Samuel Johnson, no 
man of equal veracity with Friedrich 
Wilhelm in that epoch : and Johnson too, 
with all his tongue-learning, had not 
logic enough. In tact, it depends on how 
much conviction you have. Blessed be 
Heaven, there is here and there a man 
born who loves truth as truth should be 
loved, with all his heart and all his soul ; 
and hates untruth with a. corresponding 
perfect hatred. Such men, in polite 
circles, which understand that certainly 
truth is better than untruth, but 
that you must be polite to both, are 
liable to get to the end of their logic. 
Even Johnson had a bellow in him; 
though Johnson could at any time 
withdraw. into silence, is kingdom 
lying all under his own hat. How 
much more Friedrich Wilhelm, who had 
no logic whatever ; and whose kingdom 
lay without him, far and wide, a thing 
he could not withdraw from. The 
rugged Orson, he needed to be right. 
From utmost Memel down to Wesel 
again, ranked in a straggling manner 
round the half-cireumference of Europe, 
all manner of things and persons were 
depending on him, and on his being 
right, not wrong, in his notion. 

A man of clear discernment, very 
good natural eyesight ; and irrefragably 
confident in what his eyes told him, in 
what his belief was ;—yet of huge sim- 
plicity withal. Capable of being coaxed 
about, and led by the nose, to a strange 
degree, if there were an artist dextrous 
enough, daring enough! His own na- 
tural judgment was good, and, though 
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apt to be hasty and headlong, was 

ways likely to come right in the end ; 
but internally, we may perceive, his: 
modesty, self-distrust, anxiety and 
other unexpected qualities, must have 
been great. And then his explosiveness, 
impatience, excitability ; his conscious 
dumb ignorance of all things beyond his; 
own small horizon of personal survey ! 
An Orson capable enough of being 
coaxed and tickled, by some first-rate 
conjuror ; — first-rate; a second-rate 
might have failed, and got torn to pieces 
for his pains. But Seckendorf and 
Grumkow, what a dance they led him 
on some matters,—as we shall see, and 
as poor Fritz and others will see ! 

He was full of sensitiveness, rough 
as he was and shaggy of skin. His 
wild imaginations drove him hither and 
thither at a sad rate. He ought to have 
the privileges of genius. His tall Pots- 
dam Regiment, his mad-looking passion 
for enlisting tall men: this also seems 
to me one of the whims of genius,—an 
exaggerated notion to have his ‘ stanza’ 
polished to the last punctilio of perfec- 
tion ;—and might be paralleled in the 
history of Poets, Stranger ‘man of 
genius,’ or in more peculiar circum- 
stances, the world never saw ! 

There is no disguise of faults 
here ; nor throughout the narrative 
is any attempt made to soften or 
conceal the almost incredible bruta- 
lity with which he treats his chil- 
dren, loving them, too, all the 
while. A fierce drill-serjeant he 
was to the nation and his family. 
But then Mr. Carlyle thinks that 
nations and families are very much 
in need of fierce drill-serjeants. 
His own very deep and tender 
heart, and very rigorous imperious 
intellect, suggest the ideal of a 
ruler who should be Rhadamanthine 
and human at the same time. The 
combination is, however, one of the 
rarest; and in Frederick Wilhelm, 
‘explosive bear, not without human 
affections,’ the heart has always 
to be silent. when the will speaks. 

Let us see how Rhadamanthus 
judges. A certain nobleman, named 
with truly German euphony, Schlub- 
hut, has been guilty of embezzling 
public money, and is tried for that, 
condemned to refund the money 
with interest, and to be imprisoned 
for three or four years :— 

* Years’ imprisonment? Refund? Is 
theft in the highest quarters a thing to 
be let off for refunding?’ growls his 
Majesty; and will not confirm this 
sentence of his Criminal-Collegium ; but 
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leaves it till he get to the spot, and see 
with his own eyes. Sehlubhut, in ar- 
rest or mild confinement all this while, 
ought to be bethinking himself more 
than he is! 

Once on the spot, judge if the Kénigs- 
berg Domain-Kammer had not a stiff 
muster to pass ; especially if Schlubhut’s 
drili-exercise was gentle! Schlubhut, 
summoned to private interview with his 
Majesty, carries his head higher than 
ould be looked for: Is very sorry ; 
knows not how it happened; meant 
always to refund ; will refund, to the 
last penny, and make all good.—‘Re- 
fund? Does He (Zr) know what steal- 
ing means, then? How the commonest 
convicted private thief finds the gallows 
his portion ; much more a public magis- 
trate convicted of theft? Is He aware 
that He, in a very especial manner, 
deserves hanging, then ’—Schlubhut 
looks offended dignity; conscious of 
rank, if also of’ quasi-theft: ‘Zs ist 
nicht Manier (it is not the polite thing) 
to hang a Prussian Nobleman on those 
light terms!’ answers Schlubhut, high- 
mannered at the wrong time: ‘I can 
and will pay the money back !’—Noble- 
man? Money back? ‘I will none of 
His scoundrelly money.’ To strait 
Prison with this Schurke /—And thither 
he goes accordingly: unhappiest of 
mortals ; to be conscious of rank, not at 
the right place, when about to steal the 
money, but at the wrong, when answer- 
ing to Rhadamanthus on it! 

And there, sure enough, Schlubhut 
lies, in his prison on the Schlossplotz, or 
Castle-Square, of Kénigsberg, all night ; 
and hears, close by the Doméinen- 
Kammer, which is in the same Square, 
Doménen- Kammer where his Office used 
to be, a terrible sound of carpentering 
go on ;—unhappiest of Prussian Noble- 
men, And in the morning, see, a high 
gallows built; close in upon the Do- 
main-Kammer, looking into the very 
windows of it ;—and there, sure enough, 
the unfortunate Schlubhut dies the 
thief’s death, few hours hence ; speaking 
or thinking what, no man reports to 
me. Death was certain for him ; ine- 
vitable as fate. And so he vibrates 
there, admonitory to the other Raths, 
for days,—some say for weeks,—till 
by humble petition they got the gallows 
removed, The stumps of it, sawed 
close by the stones, were long after 
visible in that Schlossplatz of Kénigs- 
berg. Here is prompt justice with a 
witness !’ 

Observe, this is prompt justice, 
Rhadamanthus being imexorable. 
‘For it is not in name only, but in 
fact, that this Sovereign is Supreme 
Judge, and bears the sword in God’s 


stead; interfering now and then, 
when need is, in this terrible man- 
ner.’ This sounds plausible enough 
so long as we have an ideal drill- 
serjeant in our mind, one who bears 
God’s sword for God and Justice, 
and never uses it at all for Self and 
Injustice, which, some persons think, 
is apt to be the case with real sove. 
reigns and drill-serjeants ; but Mr. 
Carlyle himself has given the most 
unequivocal condemnation to his 
own preaching, and furnished all 
readers with a flagrant example of 
the inherent viciousness of the drill- 
= theory, by narrating another 
and contemporaneous act of this 
very King. One of his grenadiers, 
belonging to the giant regiment of 
which he was so extravagantly 
proud, is tried for burglary, and 
sentenced to death. When the 
King hears that Schlubhut was only 
sentenced to imprisonment for de- 
faleation, and that this grenadier is 
sentenced to death for burglary— 
two crimes which all European codes 
consider deserving of different 

unishment—he is wroth with the 
judges for ‘keeping two weights 
and two measures.’ 

Friedrich Wilhelm feels this sad con- 
trast very much; the more, as the 
soldier is his own chattel withal, and of 
superlative inches: Friedrich Wilhelm 
flames up into wrath ; sends off swift 
messengers to bring these Judges, one 
and all, instantly into his presence. The 
Judges are still in their dressing-gowns, 
shaving, breakfasting ; they make what 
haste they can. So soon as the first 
three or four are reported to be in the 
anteroom, Friedrich Wilhelm,. in ex- 
treme impatience, has them called in; 
starts discoursing with them upon the 
two weights and two measures. Apolo- 
gies, subterfuges do but provoke him 
farther ; it is not long till he starts up, 
growling terribly: ‘Zhr Schurken (Ye 
Scoundrels) how could you?’ and smites 
down upon the crowns of them with 
the Royal Cudgel itself. Fancy the 
hurry-scurry, the unforensic attitudes 
and pleadings! Royal Cudgel rains 
blows, right and left: blood is drawn, 
crowns cracked, crowns nearly broken ; 
and ‘several Judges lost a few teeth, 
and had their noses battered,’ before 
they could get out. The second relay 
meeting them in this dilapidated state, 
on the staircases, dashed home again 
without the honour of a royal interview. 
Let them learn to keep one balance, and 
one set of weights, in their Law-Court 
henceforth.—This is an actual scene, of 
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date Berlin 1731 or thereby; unusual 
in the annals of Themis. Of which no 
constitutional country can hope to see 
the fellow, were the need never so 
pressing. —I wish his Majesty had been 
a thought more equal, when he was so 
rhadamanthine! Schlubhut he hanged, 
Schlubhut being only Schlubhut’s chat- 
tel; this musketeer, his Majesty’s own 
chattel, he did not hang, but set him 
shouldering arms again, after some 
preliminary dusting ! 

Thus Rhadamanthus hangs the 
nobleman, and pardons the grena- 
dier ; and all Mr. Carlyle remarks is, 
‘I wish his Majesty had been a 
thought more equal, when he was 
so rhadamanthine.’. This will be 
the universal wish. But when the 
Drill-Serjeant, by the very nature 
of the case, is oa seen not to 
have this delicate anxiety about 
equal justice, being always, natu- 

y enough, more occupied with 
his own feelings and interests, does 
it not seem rather an unwise political 
philosophy which would strive to 
place those drill-serjeants on the 
thrones of the world? All readers 


willecho Mr. Carlyle when he says, 
‘the soft ay 


of merey—ah, 
yes, it is beautiful and blessed when 
permissible (though thrice-accursed, 
when not): but it is on the hard 
uality of justice, first of all, that 
impires are built up, and beneficent 
and lasting things become achievable 
to mankind in this world ;’ only they 
will, perhaps, consider it strange that 
such should be the comment on 
transactions conspicuous for in- 
justice, and mere reckless wilfulness. 

Yet, as was hinted, so veracious is 
this book, that it furnishes the 
reader with all the evidence needful 
to correct the one-sided partial ex- 
aggeration of Frederick William’s 
character. It depicts the unpleasant 
as well as the pleasant side. It 
shows us the King in his brutality 
and in his nobleness. If the language 
8 extravagant, and at times fan- 
tastic, the facts are always truth- 
fully presented. The temptation to 
a rhetorician, in painting the do- 
mestic brutalities of the King, 
would be to omit all the softening 
touches; to deny or. suppress the 
fatherly affection, and the stern 
though misguided sense of duty 
which prompted, or at any rate 
mingled, with the severity ; to make 
the palace ‘a hell,’ and the King 
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‘the most execrable of fiends.’ 
This is the procedure of novelists, 
preachers, rhetoricians; they like 
to paint in positive colours, black 
must be black, and white, white; 
the bad men devils, the good men 
angels. The instinct of genius is 
other than this. The great novelist 
paints mixed characters; the great 
preachers find a soul of goodness in 
things evil; pity mingles with re- 
peor and love tempers scorn. 

r. Carlyle has painted his great 

ortrait of Frederick William thus. 

e see him as an ‘explosive bear,’ 
hateful enough until we learn also 
what human affection there is in 
him. Thucydides and my Lord 
Clarendon do not paint thus. 

Of Frederick the Great himself 
we have too little in these volumes 
to judge what the portrait will be. 
Here is the man in his old age 
vividly enough, and certainly with 
no historic ‘idealism’ to falsify the 
image :— 

About fourscore years ago, there used 
to be seen sauntering on the terraces of 
Sans Souci, for a short time in the 
afternoon, or you might have met him 
elsewhere at an earlier hour, riding or 
driving in a rapid business manner on 
the open roads or through the scragg 
woods and avenues of that intricate 
amphibious Potsdam region, a highly 
interesting lean little old man, of alert 
though slightly stooping figure ; whose 
name among strangers was King Fried- 
rich the Second, or Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and at home among the 
common people, who much loved and 
esteemed him, was Vater Fritz,— 
Father Fred,—a name of familiarity 
which had not bred contempt in that 
instance. He is a King every inch of 
him, though without the trappings of a 
King. Presents himself in a Spartan 
simplicity of vesture: no crown but an 
old military cocked-hat,—generally old, 
or trampled and kneaded into absolute 
softness, if new ;—no sceptre but one 
like Agamemnon’s, a walking-stick cut 
from the woods, which serves also as a 
riding-stick (with which he hits the 
horse ‘ between the ears,’ say authors) ; 
—and for royal robes, a mere soldier's 
blue coat with red facings, coat likely to 
be old, and sure to have a good deal of 
Spanish snuff on the breast of it; rest 
of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in 
colour or cut, ending in high over-knee 
military boots, which may be brushed 
(and, I hope, kept soft with an under- 
hand suspicion of oil), but are not per- 
mitted to be blackened or varnished ; 
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Day and Martin with their soot-pots 
forbidden to approach. 

The man is not of godlike physiog- 
nomy, any more than of imposing 
stature or costume: close-shut mouth 
with thin lips, prominent jaws and 
nose, receding brow, by no means of 
Olympian height ; head, however, is of 
long form, and has superlative gray eyes 
in it. Not what is called a beautiful 
man ; nor yet, by all appearance, what 
is called a happy. On the contrary, the 
face bears evidence of many sorrows, as 
they are termed, of much hard labour 
done in this world; and seems to anti- 
cipate nothing but more still coming. 
Quiet stoicism, capable enough of what 
joy there were, but not expecting any 
worth mention ; great unconscious and 
some conscious pride, well tempered 
with a cheery mockery of humour,— 
are written on that old face; which 
carries its chin well forward, in spite of 
the slight stoop about the neck ; snuffy 
nose rather flung into the air, under its 
old cocked-hat,—like an old snuffy lion 
on the watch ; and such a pair of eyes 
as no man or lion or lynx of that 
Century bore elsewhere, according to all 
the testimony we have. ‘Those eyes,’ 
says Mirabeau, ‘which, at the bidding 
of his great soul, fascinated you with 
seduction or with terror ( portaient, aw 
gré de son dme héroique, la séduction 
ou la terreur). Most excellent potent 
brilliant eyes, swift-darting as the stars, 
steadfast as the sun ; gray, we said, of 
the azure-gray colour; large enough, 
not of glaring size; the habitual ex- 
pression of them vigilance and penetrat- 
ing sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination ; and 
gives us the notion of a lambent outer 
radiance springing from some great inner 
sea of light and firein the man. The 
voice, if he speak to you, is of similar 
physiognomy : clear, melodious and so- 
norous ; all tones are in it, from that 
of ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, 
light-flowing banter (rather prickly for 
most part), up to definite word of com- 
mand, up to desolating word of rebuke 
and reprobation: a voice ‘the clearest 
and most agreeable in conversation I 
ever heard,’ says witty Dr. Moore. 


There seems, indeed, a tendency 
to soften some of the harsh features 
of Frederick’s early life; as if it 
went hard with the historian to have 
to narrate such things of his hero. 
But this is more like the tenderness 
of a man forced to speak of the ad- 
mitted faults of his friend; and is 
extremely unlike that foolish and 
nauseous unveracity which, under 
the name of furor biographicus, has 
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long been a pest of literature. The 
poor, feeble, atheistic biographers, 
without any real faith in human 
nature, but with profound faith in 
‘appearances,’ idealisms, and the 
a of concealing the truth, 
deny boldly that Cesar was bald or 
Burns given to the bottle; or if the 
facts are too authentic, and too well 
known for concealment, eloquence 
and sophistry are called upon to 
make clear to us that the baldness 
was extremely becoming, very un- 
like the capillary meagreness of 
other men—arising, indeed, from 
the immense activity of the intellect 
—and so forth. This is by no means 
Mr. Carlyle’s way. e thinks 
Cromwell's face not a whit the less 
loveable because of its warts :—it is 
loveable because it is the face of a 
noble man; and the qualities which 
command love and reverence are 
positive, and cannot be set aside by 
other qualities, even though these 
excite ridicule and scorn. Mr. Car- 
lyle is therefore not afraid to own 
the defects of his hero; he admires 
him for that which he finds heroic. 
You love your wife; reader, and 
keenly feel the loveable qualities 
which have drawn, and hourly draw, 
you to her; but there is no illusion 
in your mind as to the fact of her 
being a very imperfect woman : you 
cannot recognise in her the splendid 
beauty, the grace, the wit, the high 
spirits, and joyous life which poets 
and novelists represent as the ideal ; 
but do you on that account love her 
the less? You are perfectly fami- 
liar with the critical defects of her 
face ; but would you thank a painter 
for ‘acalising—that is, falsifying— 
her aspect, and painting a woman 
that was not your loved one? As- 
suredly not. Why, then, suppose 
that Biography must be false, and 
the hero idealized, in order to secure 
the reader’s sympathy? It is against 
this that Mr. Carlyle has all his life 
reached and practised; there is no 
ear of his falling into the error with 
Frederick. 

The human element is too strong, 
and the love of truth too strong, 
to permit Mr. Carlyle’s falling into 
such idealisms. In no other historian 
we are acquainted with, are human 
affections made to play so great @ 
part in the narrative; in him his- 
tory becomes eminently biographi- 
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eal. We do not refer to the por- 
traits and anecdotes, but to the 
ever present consciousness of human 
feeling as a factor in the sum, a 
motor-power to be taken into ac- 
count. Mr. Carlyle is a humorist 
such perhaps as Literature has never 
before seen: the humour does not 
come in flashes, it irradiates the 
whole. He has also unrivalled 
command of pathos; of those simple 
touching words that stir the heart 
and moisten the eyes. Read this as 
an example :— 

They were married young ; a marriage 
of love withal. Young Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s courtship, wedding in Holland ; 
the honest trustful walk and conversa- 
tion of the two Sovereign Spouses, their 
journeyings together, their mutual hopes, 
fears and manifold vicissitudes; till 
Death, with stern beauty, shut it in :— 
all is human, true and wholesome in it; 
interesting to look upon, and rare among 
sovereign persons. 

Not but that he had his troubles with 
his womankind. Even with this his 
first Wife, whom he loved truly, and 
who truly loved him, there were scenes ; 
the Lady having a judgment of her own 
about everything that passed, and the 
Man being choleric withal. Sometimes, 
Thave heard, ‘he would dash his Hat at 
her feet,’ saying symbolically, ‘Govern 
as then, Madam! Not the Kurfiirst- 

at; a Coif is my wear, it seems!’ 
Yet her judgment was good; and he 
liked to have it on the weightiest things, 
though her powers of silence might halt 
now and then. He has been known, on 
occasion, to run from his Privy-Council 
to her apartment, while a complex mat- 
ter was debating, to ask her opinion, 
hers too, before it was decided. Excel- 
lent Louisa; Princess full of beautiful 
piety, good-sense and affection ; a touch 
of the Nassau-Heroic in her. At the 
moment of her death, it is said, when 
speech had fled, he felt, from her hand 
which lay in his, three slight, slight 
pressures: ‘Farewell!’ thrice mutely 
spoken in that manner,—not easy to 
forget in this world. 


Here is an amusing picture, 
resembling some of Thackeray’s. 
George I. has died suddenly :— 


George’s poor lean Mistress, coming 
on at the usual rate of the road, was 
met, next morning, by the same tidings. 
She sprang from her carriage into the 
dusty highway ; tore her hair (or head- 
dress), half-frantic ; declared herself a 
ruined woman ;—and drove direct to 
Berlin, there to compose her old mind. 
She was not ill seen at Court there ; had 
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her connexions in the world. Field- 
marshal Schulenburg, who once had the 
honour of fighting (not to his advant- 
age) with Charles XII., and had since 
grown famous by his Anti-Turk perfor- 
mances in the Venetian service, is a 
Brother of this poor Maypole’s ; and 
there is a Nephew of hers, one of 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s Field- Officers here, 
whom we shall meet by and by. She 
has been obliging to Queen Sophie on 
occasions ; they can, and do, now weep 
heartily together. I believe she returned 
to England, being Duchess of Kendal, 
with heavy pensions there ; and ‘assi- 
duously attended divine ordinances, ac- 
cording to the German Protestant form, 
ever afterwards.’ Poor foolish old soul, 
what is this world, with all its dukeries ! 


How much more Mr. Carlyle 
cares for the biographical than for 
the historical, all know. Here is an 
amusing illustration of it. The 
Elector of Brandenburg has become 
King, and his coronation is one of 
those ‘events’ which newspapers 
consider eminently historical: all 
that Mr. Carlyle sees in it is the 
Queen taking a pinch of snuff—that 
is something human, interesting to 
him; for that he will narrate the 
scene :— 


The magnificence of Friedrich’s pro- 
cessionings into Kénigsberg, and through 
it or in it, to be crowned, and of his 
coronation ceremonials there: what pen 
can describe it, what pen need! Folio 
volumes with copper-plates have been 
written on it ; and are not yet all pasted 
in bandboxes, or slit into spills. ‘The 
diamond-buttons of his Majesty’s coat’ 
(snuff-coloured or purple, I cannot re- 
collect) ‘cost £1500 apiece ;’ by this one 
feature judge what an expensive Herr. 
Streets were hung with cloth, carpeted 
with cloth, no end of draperies and 
cloth ; your oppressed imagination feels 
as if there was cloth enough, of scarlet 
and other bright colours, to thatch the 
Arctic Zone. With illuminations, can- 
non-salvos, fountains running wine. 
Friedrich had made two Bishops for the 
nonce. Two of his natural Church-Su- 
perintendents made into Quasi-Bishops, 
on the Anglican model,—which was 
always a favourite with him, and a pious 
wish of his :—but they remained mere 
cut branches, these two, and did not, 
after their haranguing and anointing 
functions, take root in the country. He 
himself put the crown on his head: 
‘King here in my own right, after all!’ 
—And looked his royallest, we may 
fancy; the kind eyes of him almost 
partly fierce for mnememie, and ‘the 
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cheerfulness of pride’ well blending with 
something of awful. 

In all which sublimities, the one thing 
that remains for human memory is not 
in these Folios at all, but is considered 
to be a fact not the less: Electress 
Charlotte’s, now Queen Charlotte's, very 
strange conduct on the occasion. For 
she cared not much about crowns, or 
upholstery magnificences of any kind ; 
but had meditated from of old on the 
infinitely little; and under these genu- 
flexions, risings, sittings, shiftings, gri- 
macings on all parts, and the endless 
droning eloquence of Bishops invoking 
Heaven, her ennui, not illhumoured or 
offensively ostensible, was heartfelt and 
transcendent. At one turn of the pro- 
ceedings, Bishop This and Chancellor 
That droning their empty grandilo- 
quences at discretion, Sophie Charlotte 
was distinctly seen to smuggle out her 
snuff-box, being addicted to that rakish 
practice, and fairly solace herself with a 
delicate little pinch of snuff. Rasped 
tobacco, tabac rdpé, called by mortals 
rdpé or rapee: there is no doubt about 
it; and the new King himself noticed 
her, and hurled back a look of due 
fulminancy, which could not help the 
matter, and was only lost in air. A 
memorable little action, and almost 
symbolic in the first Prussian Corona- 
tion. ‘Yes, we are Kings, and are got 
so near the stars, not nearer ; and you 
invoke the gods, in that tremendously 
longwinded manner ; and I—Heavens, 
I have my snuff-box by me, at least!’ 
Thou wearied patient Heroine ; cognisant 
of the infinitely little !—This symbolic 
pinch of snuff is fragrant all along in 
Prussian History. A fragrancy of 
humble verity in the middle of all royal 
or other ostentations ; inexorable, quiet 
protest against cant, done with such 
simplicity : Sophie Charlotte’s symbolic 
pinch of snuff. She was always con- 
sidered something of a Republican 
Queen. 


The King, whose coronation is 
thus recorded, makes but a poor 
figure in this history ; but we snatch 
a page from it for the benefit of all 
readers, especially those who, having 
lived at Berlin, are interested in the 
White Lady said nightly to wander 
through the apartments of the 
Schloss :— 


One of Friedrich Rex’s worst adven- 
tures was his latest ; commenced some 
five or six years ago (1708), and now 
not far from terminating. He was a 
Widower, of weakly constitution, to- 
wards fifty: his beautiful ingenious 

Serena,’ with all her Theologies, pinch- 
of-snuff Coronations and other earthly 
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troubles, was dead; and the task of 
continuing the Hohenzollern progeny, 
given over to Friedrich Wilhelm the 
Prince Royal, was thonght to be in 
good hands. Majesty Friedrich with 
the weak back had retired, in 1708, to 
Carlsbad, to rest from his cares; to 
take the salutary waters, and recruit 
his weak nerves a little. Here in the 
course of confidential promenadings, it 
was hinted, it was represented to him 
by some pick-thank of a courtier, That 
the task of continuing the Hohenzollern 
progeny did not seem to prosper in 
the present good hands; that Sophie 
Dorothee, Princess Royal, had already 
borne two royal infants which had 
speedily died ; that in fact it was to be 
gathered from the medical men, if not 
from their words, then from their looks 
and cautious inuendos, that Sophie 
Dorothee, Princess Royal, would never 
produce a Prince or even Princess that 
would live: which task, therefore, did 
now again seem to devolve upon his 
Majesty, if his Majesty had not insu- 
perable objections? Majesty had no 
insuperable objections; old Majesty 
listened to the flattering tale ; and, sure 
enough, he smarted for it in a signal 
manner. 

By due industry, a Princess was 
fixed-upon for Bride, Princess Sophie 
Louisa of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, age 
now twenty-four: she was got as Wife, 
and came home to Berlin in all pomp; 
—but good came not with her to any- 
body there. Not only did she bring the 
poor old man no children, which was a 
fault to be overlooked, considering 
Sophie Dorothee’s success; but she 
brought a querulous, weak and self: 
sufficient female humour; found his 
religion heterodox,—he being Calvinist, 
and perhaps even lax-Calvinist, she Lu- 
theran as the Prussian Nation is, and 
strict to the bone :—heterodox wholly, to 
the length of no salvation possible ; and 
times rose on the Berlin Court such as 
had never been seen before! ‘ No sal- 
vation possible, saysmy Dearest ? Hah! 
And an innocent Court-Mask or Danc- 
ing Soirée is criminal in the sight of 
God and of the Queen? And we are 
children of wrath wholly, and a frivolous 
generation ; and the Queen will see us 
all —!’— 

The end was, his Majesty, through 
sad solitary days and nights, repented 
bitterly that he had wedded such a 
She-Dominic; grew quite estranged 
from her ; the poor She- Dominic giving 
him due return in her way,—namely, 
living altogether in her own apartments, 
upon orthodoxy, jealousy and other bad 
nourishment. Till at length she went 
quite mad ; and, except the due medi- 
cal and other attendants, nobody saw 
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her, or spoke of her, at Berlin. Was 
this a cheering issue of such an adven- 
ture to the poor old expensive Gentle- 
man? He endeavo to digest in 


silence the bitter morsel he had cooked 
for himself; but reflected often, as an 
old King might, What dirt have I 
eaten ! 

* 


* a 7 + aa 


His last scene, of date February 1713, 
is the tragical ultimatum of that fine 
Carlsbad adventure of the Second 
marriage, — Third marriage in fact, 
though the First, anterior to ‘ Serena,’ 
is apt to be forgotten, having lasted 
short while, and produced only a Daugh- 
ter, not memorable except by accident. 
This Third marriage, which had brought 
so many sorrows to him, proved at 
length the death of the old man. For 
he sat one morning, in the chill Febru- 
ary days of the Year 1713, in his Apart- 
ment, as usual; weak of nerves, but 
thinking no special evil ; when, sud- 
denly with huge jingle, the glass-door 
of his room went to sherds ; and there 
rushed-in—bleeding and _ dishevelled, 
the fatal ‘ White Lady’ (Weisse Frau), 
who is understood to walk that Schloss 
at Berlin, and announce Death to the 
Royal inhabitants, Majesty had fainted, 
or was fainting. ‘ Weisse Frau? Oh 
no, your Majesty !’—Not that ; but in- 
deed something almost worse.—Mad 
Queen, in her Apartments, had been 
seized, that day, when half or quarter 
dressed, with unusual orthodoxy or un- 
usual jealousy. Watching her oppor- 
tunity, she had whisked into the corri- 
dor in extreme deshabille ; and gone, 
like the wild roe, towards Majesty's 
Suite of Rooms; through Majesty’s 
glass-door, like a catapult ; and emerged, 
as we saw,—in petticoat and shift, with 
hair streaming, eyes glittering, arms 
cut, and the other sad trimmings. 


Among the multitude of por- 
traits, full-length, kit-cat, and mi- 
niature, in which these volumes 
abound, there is one of Voltaire, 
remarkable in many ways, and 
above all for the diligence and suc- 
cess with which the mere facts of 
his life have been sifted and ar- 
ranged. How thoroughly distasteful 
the eighteenth century is to Mr. 
Carlyle need not be told. He hates 
its tendencies, despises its achieve- 
ments, and thinks little of its great 
men, for the most part; with what 
justice or injustice, we shall not 

ere inquire, the more so as our 
own estimate happens to be entirely 
the reverse of his. But with that 
noble candour which distinguishes 
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his intellect, he is emphatic in re- 
cognition of the brilliant qualities of 
Voltaire, little as he may sympa- 
thize with the productions of that 
thinker. In as far as he combats 
the whole tendencies of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, he must necessarily 
a Voltaire; but he does not, 
like most antagonists, deny or seek 
to diminish the splendid merits of 
its remarkable captain. If we were to 
believe the generality of antago- 
nists, Voltaire was a poor creature, 
after all ; witty, indeed, but shallow, 
flippant, and very ignorant. If we 
are to believe Mr. Carlyle, Voltaire 
was the chief luminary of that 
century. 


* Voltaire was the spiritual comple- 
ment of Friedrich,’ says Sauerteig once : 
‘what little of lasting their poor Cen- 
tury produced lies mainly in these Two. 
A very somnambulating Century! But 
what little it did, we must call Fried- 
rich ; what little it thought, Voltaire. 
Other fruit we have not from it, to 
speak of, at this day. Voltaire, and 
what can be faithfully done on the 
Voltaire Creed; ‘‘ Realised Voltair- 
ism ;’—admit it, reader, not in a too 
triumphant humour,—is not that pretty 
much the net historical product of the 
Eighteenth Century? ‘The rest of its 
history either pure somnambulism ; or 
a mere Controversy, to the effect, 
‘*Realised Voltairism? How soon shall 
it be realised, then? Not at once, 
surely!’ So that Friedrich and Vol- 
taire are related, not by accident only. 
They are, they for want of better, the 
two Original Men of their Century ; the 
chief, and in a sense the sole products 
of their Century. They alone remain 
to us as still living results from it,— 
such as they are. 


In spite of our admiration for 
Voltaire, which is great, we cannot 
go so far as this. There were strong 
men living at the same time as 
Agamemnon. In the Eighteenth 
Century there were other lumi- 
naries besides this one. Goethe, 
for example, was born exactly in the 
middle of this century, and Mr. 
Carlyle will assuredly not place him 
below Voltaire. And if we extend 
our view of the century and its 
doings beyond the mere circle of 
the Encyclopédists, the names of 
men immediately arise which suffi- 
ciently vindicate that age from Mr. 
Carlyle’s anathema. In philosophy 
there is Kant, for example, surely 
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of quite another calibre from that 
of Voltaire. In science there are 
Linneus, Haller, Lavoisier, La- 
place,—men who have done more 
for human progress than can be 
attributed to the brilliant talents 
and the untiring energy of Voltaire. 
But the topic is too wide for dis- 
cussion here. We cordially admit 
that the Patriarch of Ferney was 
very luminous, and his influence 
enormous. He introduced Newton, 
Locke, and Shakspeare to his 
countrymen, which was to make 
their reputations immediately Kuro- 
pean. He repented of his early 
oe for Shakspeare, when 

e found his countrymen in danger 
of admiring that poet. ‘The hor- 
rible part of it is,’ he wrote thirty 
years afterwards, ‘that the mon- 
ster has followers in France; and, 
as the crown of this calamity and 
horror, I it was who first men- 
tioned Shakspeare; I it was who 
showed France the pearls I had 
found on this enormous dungheap. 
Little did I think that I should one 
day help to trample on the crowns 
of Racine and Corneille, and to or- 
nament with them the brows of a 
barbaric player.’ It was too late: 
the effect lad been produced; and 
however he might regret it, the 
genius of Shakspeare was henceforth 
influential in France. 

There is one thing very noticeable 
in Voltaire, and that is the accuracy 
which his countrymen» in general 
are so lamentably deficient in. 
Ignorant and superficial, as he is 
often called, his knowledge is both 
extensive and accurate. Very sig- 
nificant of this is the freedom from 
those ludicrous blunders in English 
which form an inexhaustible source 
of amusement in the writings of 
Frenchmen. We do not remember 
a single instance of a name mis- 
spelled by him; yet the ingenious 
havoc made with our names by 
Frenchmen, even cultivated French- 
men, is only equalled by what the 
same writers can effect with German 
names. Victor Cousin wrote a book 
to refute Locke, and constantly 
called his antagonist Loke and 
Lock. Léon Faucher wrote an 


elaborate paper on ‘ Whitechapel,’ 
which he called Wightchapel, Wite- 
aa Witchepel, and would pro- 
bably 


have played other variations 
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on that theme had his space been 
larger. The ‘ profound’ Cousin and 
the ‘grave’ Faucher had souls above 
this fastidious precision, which the 
‘shallow and superficial’ Voltaire 
——- ' 

ut we must not write an essay 
on Voltaire with Mr. Carlyle’s 
valuable pages before us. He has 
in a few pregnant paragraphs nar- 
rated the early history of Voltaire, 
so as not only to throw new light 
on the subject, but to make us 
regret he had not written his life. 
The difficulties of getting at reliable 
information are immense. 


His Father’s name is known to us; 
the name of his Father’s profession, too, 
but not clearly the nature of it; still 
less his Father's character, economic 
circumstances, physiognomy spiritual or 
social : not the least possibility granted 
you of forming an image, however 
faint, of that notable man and house- 
hold, which distinguished itself to all 
the earth by producing little Frangois 
into the light of this sun. Of Madame 
Arouet, who, or what, or how she was, 
nothing whatever is known. A human 
reader, pestered continually with the 
Madame-Denises, Abbé-Mignots and 
enigmatic nieces and nephews, would 
have wished to know, at least, what 
children, besides Frangois, Madame 
Arouet had: once for all, How many 
children? Name them, with year of 
birth, year of death, according to the 
church-registers : they all, at any rate, 
had that degree of history! No; even 
that has not been done. Beneficent 
correspondents of my own make answer, 
after some research, No register of the 
Arouets anywhere to be had. The very 
name VOLTAIRE, if you ask whence 
came it ? there is no answer, or worse 
than none. 


And he has discovered the origin 
of this name, which hitherto has 
been a mystery :— 


Smelfungus, denouncing the torpid 
fatuity of Voltaire’s Biographers, says 
he never met with one Frenchman, even 
of the Literary classes, who could tell 
him whence this Name VoLrTarre ori- 
ginated. ‘A petite terre, small family 
estate,’ they said; and sent him hunt- 
ing through Topographies, far and wide, 
to no purpose. Others answered, ‘ Vol- 
terra in Italy, some connexion with 
Volterra,’—and seemed even to know 
that this was but fatuity. ‘In ever- 
talking, ever-printing Paris, is it as in 
Timbuctoo, then, which neither prints 
nor has anything to print? exclaims 
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poor Smelfungus! He tells us at last, 
the name Voliaire is a mere Anagram 
of Arouet 1. j.—you try it ; A.R.0.U.E.T. 
L. J. =V.O.L.T,A.1.R.E: and perceive at 
once, with obligations to Smelfungus, 
that he has settled this small matter for 
you, and that you can be silent upon 
it forever thenceforth.’ 


To make this clear, even to those 
readers who read as they run, it is 
only necessary to add that Arouet 
]. j.. means Arouet le jeune,— 
Arouet the younger,—and as 7 andi 
are convertible letters, no less than « 
andv, the anagram is easily made out. 

We cannot find room for more, 
although we should gladly quote 
the whole. Our space draws near 
the end, and we have said little yet 
of Frederick himself; indeed that 
must be left till the work is com- 
pleted ; all that at present can be 
touched on is the graphic manner 
in which the French element and 
the German element in the young 
hero’s education are rapidly indi- 
cated. How excellent is this :— 


Roucoulles and the other female souls, 
mainly French, among whom the inci- 
pient Fritz now was, appear to have 
done their part as well as could be looked 
for. Respectable Edict-of-Nantes French 
ladies, with high head-gear, wide hoops ; 
a clear, correct, but somewhat barren 
and meagre species, tight-laced and high- 
frizzled in mind and body. It is not a 
very fertile element for a young soul: 
not very much of silent piety in it; and 
perhaps of vocal piety more than enough 
in proportion. An element founding on 
what they call ‘ enlightened Protestant- 
ism,’ ‘freedom of thought,’ and the like, 
which is apt to become loquacious, and 
too conscious of itself ; tending, on the 
whole, rather to contempt of the false, 
than to deep or very effective recognition 
of the true. 

But it is, in some important senses, 
a clear and pure element withal. At 
lowest, there are no conscious semi- 
falsities, or volunteer hypocrisies, taught 
the poor Boy: honour, clearness, truth 
of word at least; a decorous dignified 
bearing ; various thin good things, are 
honestly inculcated and exemplified ; 
nor is any bad, ungraceful or suspicious 
thing permitted there, if recognised for 
such. It might have been a worse ele- 
ment ; and we must be thankful for it. 


And in contrast to this, the German 
element :— 


So that, as we said, there are two 
elements for young Fritz, and highly 
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diverse ones, from both of which he is 
to draw nourishment, and assimilate 
what he can. Besides that Edict-of- 
Nantes French element, and in con- 
tinual contact and contrast with it, 
which prevails chiefly in the Female 
quarters of the Palace,—there is the 
native German element for young Fritz, 
of which the centre is Papa, now come 
to be King, and powerfully manifesting 
himself as such. An abrupt peremptory 
young King ; and German to the bone, 
Along with whom, companions to him 
in his social hours, and fellow-workers 
in his business, are a set of very rugged 
German sons of Nature; differing much 
from the French sons of Art. Baron 
Grumkow, Leopold Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau (not yet called the ‘Old Des- 
sauer,’ being under forty yet), General 
Glasenap, Colonel Derschau, General 
Flans ; these, and the other nameless 
Generals and Officials, are a curious 
counterpart to the Camases, the Haut- 
charmoys and Forcades, with their nim- 
ble tongues and rapiers ; still more to 
the Beausobres, Achards, full of eccle- 
siastical logic, made of Bayle and Calvin 
kneaded together; and to the high- 
frizzled ladies rustling in stiff silk, with 
the shadow of Versailles and of the 
Dragonades alike present to them. 

Born Hyperboreans these others ; 
rough as hemp, and stout of fibre as 
hemp ; native products of the rigorous 
North. Of whom, after all our reading, 
we know little.—O Heaven, they have 
had long lines of rugged ancestors, cast 
in the same rude stalwart mould, and 
leading their rough life there, of whom 
we know absolutely nothing! Dumb 
all those preceding busy generations ; 
and this of Friedrich Wilhelm is grown 
almost dumb. Grim semi-articulate 
Prussian men ; gone all to pipeclay and 
moustache for us. Strange blond-com- 
plexioned, not unbeautiful Prussian 
honourable women, in hoops, brocades, 
and unintelligible head-gear and hair- 
towers,—ach Gott, they too are gone ; 
and their musical talk, in the French 
or German language, that also is gone; 
and the hollow Eternities have swal- 
lowed it, as their wont is, in a very 
surprising manner ! 


And here we lay the volumes 
once more on that study table; not 
because we have exhausted what we 
had to say about them, but because 
we observe a certain impatient 
fidgettiness in the listening friends 
who have not yet read the work, 
and who seem rather more anxious 
to get it into their own hands than 
to hear what we can say about it. 

G. H. L. 
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Coming events cast their shadows before. 


BOUT three years and a half ago 

we predicted, when speaking of 
Japan and its intercourse with 
foreign nations,* the approach of 
that time when theinhabitants of ‘the 
central kingdom’ would be obliged 
to throw down the barriers by which 
they vainly hoped to exclude the 
rest of the world from the ‘ Root of 
the Sun;’ and we likewise pointed 
out the possibility of England’s 
being first in the field to reap the 
advantages of the new opening af- 
forded to her commerce. 

That time has now come. We 
have a treaty with the Japanese 
which, according to the extracts 
furnished by the papers, offers 
greater advantages and immunities 
than could have been expected. 

Assuming the stipulations of that 
treaty to be those published as such 
though until the official docu- 
ment be submitted to the public 
we have no certain grounds for 
doing so—the very natural ques- 
tion arises, now we have got the 
treaty, what are we to do with it? 
—or, rather, ‘what shall we get 
by it?” 

It is not sufficient for us to know 
that consular agents for the British 
Government will be admitted to 
Japan, until we see of what use 
their influence is likely to be, and 
in how far they will be subjected 
to the trammels of useless cere- 
monies and procrastination in which 
the Japanese delight, and are so 
skilful in using in all their nego- 
tiations with foreigners. In fact, 
the treaty may sound magnificently, 
and still be wound about in so much 
‘red tape’ of Japanese manufacture, 
that for a lengthy period its most 
ns stipulations may be 
rendered all but illusory. 

It is by no means our wish to 
cast a damp on the excitement 
raised by the news of Lord Elgin’s 
very successful undertaking ; but it 
is necessary that those interested in, 
or who project taking interest in, 
the new Japan trade, should re- 
memberall the difficulties to be over- 
come before that commerce can be 
firmly established; they must be 


reminded that we have to do with a 
wily and highly civilized nation, 
who hitherto, for upwards of two 
centuries, have got on very well 
without us, or anybody else—except 
the Dutch and Chinese; and that 
the treaty now to be ratified, has 
been wrested from them by means 
of the fear that has gradually been 
growing on them since the late King 
of the Netherlands, in 1844, en- 
forced on their unwilling ears the 
necessity of opening their ports to 
the great maritime powers, or of 
risking a war. The well-meant 
advice was at first treated with 
contempt; but the successive 
American, French, Russian, and 
English expeditions proved its value; 
and now the jealous Court of Jedo 
has to forgive us, and all other 
Europeans, the concessions wrung 
from them by unwearied perse- 
verance. In fact, whatever may be 
asserted to the contrary, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the greatest 
moderation and wisdom alone, 
united with firmness and bene- 
volence on our part, will be able 
to overcome the repugnance and 
aversion felt by the Japanese autho- 
rities at Jedo for all foreigners, 
and which can only have been in- 
creased by the degradations they 
have suffered, in their own eyes, by 
the signing of Lord Elgin’s treaty. 
Before they have forgiven us this 
seeming injury, but little cordial 
co-operation is to be expected on 
the side of the Japanese Govern- 
ment; and the slightest imprudence 
on the part of our consuls, or of 
any British subjects residing in 
Japan, would certainly be highly 
prejudicial to our interests, if it 
did not even involve the entire frus- 
tration of all the advantages which 
time and prudence may reap on 
those hitherto almost unknown 
shores. For unknown they are in 
many most important respects ; and 
ignorance of Japanese customs, 
prejudices, and deeply-rooted an- 
tipathies may become the cause of 
serious embarrassment from the 
very outset. Wehave, for instance, 
seen a plan mentioned in the papers 





* Vide Fraser's Magazine, February, 1855. 
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for organizing Christian missions 
to Japan. Any one in the least 
acquainted with the history of that 
nation, will certainly agree with 
us, that until we have obtained a 
firm footing in the country, and 
gained the confidence of some of 
the most influential of the natives, 
nothing more dangerous or more 
likely to be subversive of its own 
end could well be imagined. The 
Japanese Court have a traditionary 
hatred and fear of Christianity, 
founded, not on the dogmas of the 
creed, but on what they suffered 
from its professors in the shape of 
Portuguese missionaries and Jesuits 
some two hundred yearsago. They 
dread the intrigues and cabals of 
priests and their interference and 
meddling in affairs of State. They 
are not able to draw the line be- 
tween a Livingstone and a disciple 
of Loyola, and Christianity and 
priestcraft have hitherto been sy- 
nonymous in their ears. Any pre- 
mature attempts to undeceive them 
would only raise suspicion, and fan 
the hatred still smouldering in 
their hearts into a flame we should 
not have the means of extinguishing 
in the beginning. When once the 
Japanese have been enabled to ap- 
reciate the moral superiority of the 
uropean Christian, and have learnt 
to respect his honour and good faith, 
the propagation of the religion of 
the world will meet with no impe- 
diment. But we very serious] 
rotest against any hasty and ill 
judged measures, which, however 
well-meant, would be fatal to all 
our interests, as well as to those of 
the nation which we seek to con- 
vert. We insist the more on this 
subject as the English are still, 
since the ill-starred appearance of 
Captain Pellew in 1808 at Nanga- 
saki, and his violent measures there, 
generally disliked and distrusted. 
We must enlighten the Japanese 
with regard to ourselves before we 
can hope to inspire them with any 
feelings of respect for our religion. 
And we shall find willing ears 
enough among the highly-cultivated 
Japanese. The middle classes are 
all well educated and highly intel- 
ligent, and inspired with a thirst 
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after knowledge, equally respect- 
able and admirable in a nation so 
long debarred from all opportunities 
of self-development. rom their 
old friends, the Dutch, they have 
already learnt a great deal; how 
anxious they are to learn more, is 
proved by the endless series of 
questions they are always propound- 
ing to those from whom they fancy 
~ can obtain information. 

n order to prove what we say by 
more than mere assertion, we tran- 
scribe here, from a manuscript kindl 
placed in our hands by a Dute 
gentleman, many years the chief of 
the Dutch factory,* some of the 
queries addressed to him at diffe- 
rent times by Japanese residents of 
Nangasaki or other places. 

They are mostly written—or ra- 
ther painted, as the Japanese, like 
the Chinese, always use the brush— 
in a bold, clerk-like hand, on — 
nese paper, in always intelligible 
and often tolerably correct Dutch. 


Quvertss on Divers Sunsgcts. 


1. What is the weight of the 
Earth? Can it be ascertained ? 

2. Are the United States of North 
America likely to increase in power 
and extent P 

3. What are the revenues of 
England and Russia ? 

4. It is said that Turkey holds 
no maritime intercourse with other 
nations. What are the means of 
subsistence of that nation ? 

5- Is there any land near the 
South Pole? 

6. Can one learn astronomy 
thoroughly without going to sea P 

7. What difference is there in the 
rigging of a merchant-vessel and a 
man-of-war ? 

8. What sum is requisite for the 
building of a line-of-battle ship, a 
frigate, a corvette, a brig, a bark, 


a ~~ 

9. What countries make use of 
steamers at present ? 

1o. Are there still nations that 
wear armour and helmets ? 


11. It is said that a certain 
English official has been seen in 
several countries, walking about 
with a hat or cap in his hand, in 


* M. J. H. Levyssohn, author of Bladen over Japan, quoted by us in our 


former pxper, 
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which he collected large presents in 
money? One Oonake, a Japanese, 
is affirmed to have seen him. Is 
this true ? 

M. Levyssohn supposes this to 
apply to the appearance of an Ame- 
rican missionary on one of the Loo- 
Choo islands. 

12. Have theynot yet cut through 
the Isthmus of Panama ? 

13. The English are said to have 
attacked Denmark and Turkey in 
1807, and to have fired nine thou- 
sand shots from their mortars. How 
many ships and how many mortars 
had they? What was the calibre of 
their mortars ? 

14. How do you obtain food in 
Europe when the crops fail ? 

15. The North Americans are as- 
serted to be very industrious in 
cultivating their soil. Do they in- 
troduce foreign plants, or only cul- 
tivate indigenous ones? 

We have picked out these few 
questions from the large number 
before us, all of them proving the 
desire with which the Japanese are 
inspired of acquiring various kinds 
of knowledge. 

A whole series of questions is 
dedicated entirely to Australia, and 
very sensible queries are put as 
to the size, population, manners 
customs, and products of that cou 
tinent. 

A second series is of a similar 
kind relating to Africa, and we 
cannot forbear adding one or two 
more, which prove the good sound 
sense of the querist, and will at the 
same time serve to enlighten the 
reader as to the subjects on which 
information is most greedily sought 
in Japan. 

‘What wars have been waged in 
Europe since those of the Emperor 
Napolion ? 

‘ What means are best employed 
for closing the mouth of a harbour 
against hostile ships ? 

‘How many ships did the English 
send to China, and how many men 
did they lose in killed and wounded 
during the expedition ? * 


* This refers to the former Chinese war in 1842. 

+ M. Levyssohn, on leaving Japan, was favoured with the following official 
note from the Governor of Nangasaki :— 

‘You, Chief Levyssohn, came here first in 1845, and have behaved very well, 

and done your best to prevent anything wrong taking place in Desima during 


your stay, which being very praiseworthy, consider yourself praised. Be so kind 
as to come back again.—Desima, 1850.’ 
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‘Who are the. best soldiers, the 
English or French ? 

‘What land has the best system 
for the defence of its coasts and 
ports? Explain that system. 

‘I have been told that they have 
in Europe the means of preventing 
(the effects of) thunder and light- 
ning. What are they? 

‘We are informed that all Euro- 
peans trade with foreign countries, 
and that they proclaim honesty, in- 
tegrity, justice, &e. as the duty of 
man towards his fellow-creatures. 
Nevertheless, they introduce opium, 
which is a universally noxious 
article, wherever it is wanted, and 
the trade seems likely to be profit- 
able. What is the reason of their 
so doing? Do they care so much 
for the commercial interests of their 
own nation that they do not object 
to prejudicing other people for their 
own advantage ?” 

We beg to submit this last query 
to the impartial judgment of our 
readers. Would a frank answer to 
it redound to our honour? We do 
not know what reply the Japanese 
got to his question ; but if the an- 
swer attempted a justification of the 
opium trade on moral grounds, the 
unfortunate propounder of the 
dilemma must certainly have been 
made ‘to swallow a very great 
quantity of dirt.’ 

Demands, too, were constantly 
made for scientifie works of all sorts, 
from Dutch and English grammars 
and dictionaries up to the more 
abstruse branches of astronomy and 
chemistry. Indeed the latter, and 
all the sciences exactes, seem favou- 
rite topics with these intelligent 
Asiatics, and well-read and clever 
foreigners, capable of and willing to 
afford them instruction, may be 
certain of a kind reception among 
all the better classes in Japan. This 
is proved by the personal experience 
of all who have resided amongst 
them for any length of time, as well 
as by their real attachment to all 
Europeans whom they have learnt 
to respect.t 
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At the same time they are na- 
turally suspicious, cunning, and 
astute, and very much inelined 
to get the better of the foreigner 
in all commercial dealings with 
him. 

Let us now consider what these 
dealings are likely to be in the first 
instance. It is not enough for us 
to have opened the ports of Japan, 
unless we find there a market for 
our goods, and profitable returns. 
In order to bring about these 
desirable results, we must com- 
mence by creating fictitious or real 
wants among a nation that has 
hitherto existed without any sup- 
port from European industry. The 
wares introduced by the Dutch are 
all articles of luxury, and those im- 
ported by Chinese traders, through 
whose means Americans and Eng- 
lish in Asia have indirectly traded 
for years with Japan, are of the 
same nature. The stipulations of 
the treaty guarantee the free ad- 
mittance of all articles of commerce, 
except arms and ammunition, at fixed 
dues, varying from five to thirty- 
five per cent.—the latter only on 
spirits—and grant the exportation 
of all Japanese productions on pay- 
ment of an export duty of five per 
cent. 

The Japanese, as a nation, have 
to be rendered consumers of our 
products; at present only a few 
of the wealthier classes are inclined 
to spend their superfluous cash on 
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European articles. Dutch, Ameri- 
cans, Russians, and English will vie 
with each other in supplying the 
market, which will soon be over- 
stocked, and, as we have said, until 
new wants are created, we are likely 
to gain nothing but a loss from the 
trade. Of the returns from Japan 
the same may be safely predicted. 
The greatest difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in obtaining cargoes of 
any value for the European market, 
until, on their part, the Japanese 
have learnt how to develop the 
natural resources of their country 
for the advantage of an European 
trade. 

In our former article we men- 
tioned that the cargo hitherto im- 
ported by the Dutch, by order of 
the Japanese government, con- 
sisted chiefly of tin, lead, quicksilver, 
powdered sugar, cloves, pepper, 
cottons, ginghams, &c. The Kom- 
bang, or private trade, was carried on 
in the same articles, with the addi- 
tion of those we are now about to 
enumerate. With regard to stuffs, 
cloths, &c. sent to Japan, it is ne- 
cessary to remind the exporter 
that unless they are of the requisite 
width, they are likely to remain un- 
sold, or to turn out a very bad specu- 
lation. Thus, cloths ought to be 
sent in pieces, about 254 yards in 
length, by as near as possible 41 
inches in width. They ought to be 
thick, fine, and glossy, with broad 
black list, or selvage. 


Cachemires, of the same length, but only 28} inches broad, 


Camlets 
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Watered ditto 


Printed Woollen Velvets (Trijp) : 


We have a long list of the re- 
quisite dimensions of the like 
articles before us, which is not fit 
for insertion here, but have no 
objection to communicate further 
information on the subject to those 
whom it may particularly in- 
terest. 

Besides these articles, Patna, 
Bengal, and European chintzes, red 
cottons, Adrianople red stuffs, Ar- 
mozyns, Kaliatour-wood and ele- 
phants’ tusks may be advantageously 
introduced. With regard to the 
latter, it is likewise necessary to 
observe that great attention must 
be paid to the size and weight of the 
different qualitics. Glass and crys- 
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tal wares find, too, a ready sale. 
Small wine-glasses and drinking 
vessels of middling quality are most 
in request. Watches, clocks, mir- 
rors, telescopes, and other optical 
instruments are much sought after 
by the wealthier classes, and all 
drugs, if of good quality, may be 
advantageously disposed of. 

The Japanese carry on their ac- 
counts in thails, and one thail is, 
as nearly as possible, equal to two 
shillings and cehigeae, English 
currency. Pieces of cloth of the 
above stated dimensions were sold, 
before the opening of the trade, at 
from 28 to 36 thatls, cachemires at 
15, camlets at 12, watered camlets 
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at 7, printed woollen velvets at 
about 10 thails,—average prices. 

With regard to return cargoes, 
we have but little to say. The 
copper-mines of Japan are very 
rich, but the government has always 
jealously limited the export of that 
or any other metal, and it remains 
to be seen how much will be ob- 
tainable by the European merchants, 
and at what prices. ‘The next 
article in value is camphor, and then 
there are lacquered wares, silks, 
and crapes, which latter we get in 
abundance from India and China, 
so that it may be fairly doubted if 
it would turn out to the merchant’s 
advantage to bring them over from 
a greater distance. 

Yellow and white wax, dried ink- 
fish (zeckat), for Chinese consump- 
tion, whalebone, camphor-wood, 
and mother-of-pearl, are among the 
few wares at present adapted for 
exportation. The future will en- 
able us to form an opinion as to the 
coals we are likely to get from 
Japan. At present we know nothing 
about their quantity or quality, and 
in fact very little of the natural 
resources of the country, which 
time and prudence may render 
available to our trade. 

If, however, we consider the size 
and population of Japan, it may be 
safely concluded that these re- 
sources are by no means despicable. 
Von Siebold states the surface of 
all the islands to cover an extent of 
seven thousand five hundred and 
twenty geographical square miles— 
about equal to that of the kingdom 
of Spain, whilst the population is 
roughly calculated at between 
twenty-five and thirty millions. 
Heine, in his Account of Japan, 
published on his return from the 
American expedition under Com- 
modore Perry, whom he accom- 
panied, asserts it to be variously 
estimated at between fifty and two 
hundred millions. Both these figures 
are, however, preposterous exagge- 
rations. Assuming the lowest one 
to be exact, then the Japanese empire 
must be more densely populated 
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than Great Britain, in proportion to 
its extent; and that we do not be- 
lieve. 

In general, the soil, though stony, 
is fertile, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation; the climate healthy, but 
colder, in proportion, than central 
Europe. The northern limit of the 
cultivation of rice is about 34° 12’ 
north latitude; whilst under the 
4oth degree the winter is nearly as 
severe as in New York, under about 
the same latitude. The south- 
eastern coasts of Jedo enjoy a 
milder temperature on account of 
the large chain of mountains run- 
ning through the centre of the 
island, and protecting the southern 
shores from the baleful influences of 
the north winds. As early as the 
month of February. the Camellia 
Japonica may be seen in full blos- 
som in the bay of Jedo; at a later 
season, the orange, the palm, the 
banyan tree, the bamboo, and hun- 
dreds of fragrant flowers and shrubs 
perfume the air, whilst the richness 
of the soil has earned for the plains 
to the north of the capital the ap- 
pellation of the ‘ Granaries of Jedo.’ 

The rivers are full of all sorts of 
fish; the woods swarm with phea- 
sants and other birds. Buffaloes 
and horned cattle are only used as 
beasts of burthen; pigs are scarce ; 
horses plentiful, small but strong ; 
asses and mules unknown ; but dogs 
and cats—the latter of all sorts— 
excessively numerous, as well as 
their natural enemies, rats and mice. 
A few panthers and hyznas are to 
be found in the woods, as well as 
hares, deer, and foxes. 

Want of space forbids our enter- 
ing into any details on the natural 
history of Japan ;* and we have, 
too, still a great deal to say about 
the inhabitants and government of 
the remarkable kingdom with which 
we are about to become better ac- 
quainted. 

Heine gives nearly the following 
account of the personal appearance 
of the Japanese, which agrees very 
well with what we have learnt from 
other authors, and from personal 


* The best works to consult on Japan (for which, however, a knowledge of the 
Dutch language is indispensable) are those of Von Siebold, Kaempffer, ‘Titsingh, 


Meijlan, Doeuff, and Levyssolm. 
ferring to our former article. 


The titles of the books may be found on re- 
As an appendix to M. Levyssobn’s work we must 


mention his excellent bibliographical account of-all that has been published ou 
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information obtained from Dutch 
visitors of Japan. 

The coasts of the islands are in- 
habited by fishermen and seamen, 
an under-sized but strong race of 
men, generally of darker colour— 
from working almost naked in the 
open air—than the rest of the inha- 
bitants. They are universally ac- 
tive, good-tempered, and intelligent ; 
have a good carriage, pleasing, 
rather aquiline features and black 
hair, and make altogether a favour- 
able impression. 

The labouring classes in the in- 
terior of the islands offer more of 
the Chinese type; they are a larger 
race, and the mixture of Tartar 
blood is visible in all their features. 

The intermingling of these two 
races has produced that of the dif- 
ferent classes of citizens, uniting the 
qualities of their common parents. 

The inhabitants of the towns pre- 
sent everywhere the same charac- 
teristics. They are tall, well made, 
light complexioned, by no means ill 
favoured, and excessively courteous 
and well-mannered. 

On the coasts of the more nor- 
thern islands we must mention the 
Ainos, a dwarfish race, combining 
the appearance of the South Sea 
islander and the Esquimaux. 

All these inhabitants are divided 
into eight different classes, whose 
rank and place in the social world 
is strictly defined; and as the son 
is generally brought up in his 
father’s class, they may be con- 
sidered as bearing some aflinity to 
the castes of India. 

The first class consists of the 
Landsheeren, as the Dutch term 
them—the princes of the empire. 

They may be considered as reign- 
ing princes under the feudal chiefs, 
the Koebo, or secular Emperor, and 
the Dairi, or spiritual Sovereign. 
As the latter holds the highest rank, 
though he has only anominalshare in 
the government, the princes holding 
lands in his name take precedence 
of the rest. They are called Great 
Lords, the others Little Lords, with- 
out reference to the extent of their 
territories. They are all of them held 
in the strictest dependence on the 
Emperor atJedo. When themselves 
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absent from Court, their wives and 
families are on no pretext whatsoever 
allowed to leave the capital, but re- 
main as hostages in the hands of 
the Sovereign. The wretched lives 
they lead, surrounded by official 
spies, and in constant danger of 
being obliged to ‘ disembowel’ them- 
selves, as the only means of com- 
pensating the slightest breach of 
duty or Court ceremonial, makes 
them aiways anxious to resign their 
offices as soon as possible. They 
are generally allowed to retire from 
public life as soon as they have a 
son capable of succeeding them, in 
whose behalf the father resigns his 
dignities and titles,* and lives, with 
the official rank of ‘ Free lord,’ on 
the revenues he has reserved for 
himself. Meijlan remarks that it 
is a striking thing for a stranger to 
find none but very young men hold- 
ing the highest offices in the State, 
—a natural consequence of their 
fathers’ retirement; but observes 
that all the duties they have to 
fulfil are in reality performed by 
their secretaries, men of experi- 
ence, and of great influence, whom 
it is very necessary to propitiate if 
anything be wanted from their 
masters. 

The second class is formed by the 
nobility, the imperial counsellors 
and commanders of the army, gover- 
nors of provinces and cities, &c. 
They too hold their lands as feudal 
tenures from the Emperor, and 
have to furnish him with a cer- 
tain number of soldiers, whom 
they pay themselves, or get from 
their inferiors, to whom they have 
farmed out larger or smaller por- 
tions of their domains. ‘The policy 
of the Court obliges them to live in 
such luxury, and to lavish such 
enormous sums on prescribed expen- 
ditures, that they are generally an 
impoverished and greedy race, living 
on the hope of some fat sinecure or 
profitable office to replenish their 
my coffers. 

The priests form the third class 
in rank, but by no means in con- 
sideration. Of the many forms of 
worship tolerated in Japan, some 
are generally despised; others, 
though respected, are degraded by 


* The highest title here alluded to is that of Aamz-Samma, i.e. ‘Lord of Divine 


Dignity.’ 


Vide Meijlan, whose account of the different classes we have followed. 
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the ignorance, rapacity, and aban- 
doned character of their ministers. 
Fed by the offerings to their gods 
and themselves, the puppets of the 
most abject superstition, they lead 
lives of sloth and abasement, which 
offer no incitement for the develop- 
ment of social or domestic virtues. 

The fourth class, consisting of sol- 
diers, the dependents of the nobility, 
are held in the highest estimation, 
and take rank above all civil officials. 
Every warrior, from the general to 
the private,wears ¢woswords, as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of his rank, which 
places him on a footing of equality 
with the nobleman, and is a privi- 
lege enjoyed but by very few of the 
higher classes of priests. Besides 
these vassals of the nobility, there 
is a sort of armed police, under the 
immediate orders of the Emperor, 
the members of which are, however, 
by no means held in the same re- 
spect as the soldiery, though they 
too enjoy the privilege of wearing 
two swords. 

To the fifth class belong what we 
should call the middle classes in 
Europe (with the exception of the 
merchants), professional men, physi- 
cians, surgeons, lawyers, &c. These 
are all distinguished by the appen- 
dage of one sword, and the right of 
wearing trousers—a privilege they 
enjoy with the higher classes. 

The merchants form the sixth 
class in the descending scale of 
Japanese social rank, and are con- 
sidered in every respect inferior to 
the abovementioned classes. In 
fact, they do not belong to the 
‘gentry; they are not allowed the 
privilege of the sword, and nether- 
garments are objects to which they 
may never aspire. As titular ser- 
vants, or adherents of some noble- 
man, they may purchase the right 
of sporting a sabre; but even the 
greatest Bluebeard of the empire, if 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
must confess to his better half that 
he does not wear the breeches. A 
merchant holds thus, seriously 
speaking, but very inferior rank in 

apan; though oars who had 
ample opportunities for observation, 
considers them to be the only capi- 
talists, as well as the most intelligent 
set of men, in the kingdom. 

The seventh class consists of 
shopkeepers and artisans. The 
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tanners, from being obliged to 
handle the skins from impure car- 
cases, are considered as the Pariahs 
of this class, hold no intergourse 
with the rest of the inhabitants, and 
dwell in their own street, entirely 
separated from the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The eighth class is formed by the 
labourers, low mechanics, and pea- 
santry. The latter may be con- 
sidered as serfs of the nobility in 
every respect. The very few land- 
holders among them have to pay 
enormous taxes, amounting some- 
times to fifty per cent. of the pro- 
duce of their crops. 

We add a few general remarks 
on some peculiar customs in Japan. 

From the highest to the lowest 
offices it is customary for the son to 
succeed his father, and it is con- 
sidered a breach of filial respect 
should the child aspire to a higher 
station than that of his progenitor. 
This is only to be got over by his 
being adopted into a family of hgher 
rank, which often takes place. 

Should a parent die before his son 
is appointed to his office, his death 
is officially keptsecret. His friends 
or relations fulfil the duties of his 
situation until his resignation has 
been accepted in favour of his son, 
when thefather’sdeath is announced. 
On a man’s dying childless, in embar- 
rassed circumstances, his creditors 
are allowed to conceal his death in a 
like manner until they have paid 
themselves from his salary, when 
the Government is officially in- 
formed of his decease. 

Let us now take a glance at the 
progress the Japanese have made in 
the different branches of industry, 
arts, and sciences. 

It may be considered a settled 
point that the Japanese owe their 
primitive civilization to the Chinese, 
though they have now surpassed 
their former masters in many 
respects. 

As agriculturists their fame is far 
a and they excel equally in 
the art of stunting and exaggerating 
the growth of most plants and vege- 
tables. Their miniature gardens 
are well known, in which dwarf 
trees, but few inches high, are made 
to flower, and bear their diminutive 
fruits in rivalry with plants of un- 
stinted growth. 
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Amongst their vegetables, onions, 

as, beans— particularly those 

m which their unrivalled soy is 
extracted—cucumbers and radishes 
hold the first place. Doeuff declares 
to having seen a radish weighing 
sixteen pounds, and had heard of 
some of the weight of fifty. They 
neither have, nor seem to care for, 
so many sorts of vegetables as 
adorn our tables. Grain of all kinds 
is carefully cultivated, and the crops 
are generally abundant and valuable, 
though the exporting of corn is 
still forbidden. Among their fruits 
plums of an extraordinary size seem 
to be greatly prized. 

As a great part of the population 
believes in the transmigration of 
souls, no meat is killed, and cattle- 
breeding, except for the purposes of 
tillage or conveyance, is of course 
generally neglected. Fish and rice 
form the principal diet of all classes, 
as well as winged game of all de- 
scriptions. Whale blubber is one 
of their greatest delicacies, and 
stewed seaweeds furnish another 


dainty, to which it is difficult to 
reconcile a European palate. 
The J mena 


ve acquired great 
skill and dexterity as workers of all 
sorts of metals. Their jewellers 
excel in tasteful and costly fabrica- 
tions; bronze figures and vases, 
beautifully wrought, adorn their 
houses and temples. 

As cabinet-makers and carpenters 
their ingenuity is unrivalled; and 
they have even made some progress 
in the more difficult arts of watch and 
instrument making. The temper of 
their steel is excellent ; the sharpness 
of their swords is often tested by 
throwing a cucumber into a stream 
of running water, and letting it float 
against a sharp blade, by which it is 
instantly severed. We have heard 
it affirmed too, by a gentleman who 
passed many years in Japan, that it 
is not unusual for one of the great 
men in Jedo to have his blade tested 
by a handy servant, posted, towards 
evening, in the doorway of his dwell- 
ing, who gives a proof, at the same 
time, of his own handiness and of 
the quality of the steel, by striking 
off the head of some unfortunate 

assenger of the lower classes at one 
low—an amusement by no means 
incredible, if we remember the 
horrible ‘ pleasures’ of the Regent 
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Orleans in civilized France, scarcely 
a century ago. 

Clever artists, as well as all scien- 
tific men, are held in great con- 
sideration among the Japanese, and 
their homes are often adorned with 
very expensive paintings, from the 
specimens we have seen, infinitely 
superior in perspective and drawing 
to anything the Chinese have ever 
produced. There was something 
strikingly characteristic and well- 
defined in most of the better sorts 
of paintings we have inspected, 
especially those representing animals 
and birds of all descriptions. 

Of their manufactures in silks, 
crapes, lacquered wares, and other 
well-known Japanese articles, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak here ; 
we may however mention as a proof 
of their well-organized system of 
commerce, that bills of exchange are 
readily given and taken; that 
brokers, bankers, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, are as numerous among the 
Japanese as among ourselves. 

Their learned men are all ac- 
uainted with the Dutch and 
hinese tongues, and even the very 

lowest classes are able to read and 
write their own language. Chro- 
nicles, annals, histories of celebrated 
heroes and great men, are the fa- 
vourite literature of all classes. The 
drama is not neglected, and erotic 
poetry is by no means disliked, 
whilst didactic poesy is universally 
admired. 

Here is a sample of a Japanese 
love-song, extracted from Meijlan:— 

O great is my desire 

To meet thee face to face ; 

But I must suppress my flame, 
As, if they heard at home 

That we had met and spoken, 
My sufferings would be great ; 
My reputation would be sacrificed 
For ever. I should be lost. 

Why should I wish to meet thee ? 
Alas! it is of no avail. 

No liberty is allowed me. 

I languish like the bird 

In his cage. 


The lover answers :— 


Why shouldst thou not wish to meet 
me? 

Why languish like the bird in his cage? 

Sigh not, fair one ; cages are made to be 
broken. 


A great many of the romances 
and ballads sung by our young 
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ladies are greater trash than this. 
Before concluding, we would offer a 
few inferences suggested by all we 
have above stated. 

Any European, no matter what 
his standing at home, ought, in 
order to be invested with any real 
dignity in the eyes of the Japanese, 
to appear before them with some 
military rank. Our consuls may 
be traders, if they or the Govern- 
ment please, but unless they wield 
the sword as well as the quill, they 
are likely to find their dignity often 
compromised by the prejudices 
existing against the commercial 
classes in Japan. Another requisite 
is an intimate knowledge of the 
Dutch language. Of how much 
consequence this is likely to prove, 
we may see from the treaty now 
concluded, in which it is expressly 
stipulated that, for some time to 
come, the Dutch shall be the official 
language in which all negotiations 
are to be carried on between the 
two Governments. Besides this, 
all intercourse with the natives will 
be greatly facilitated by a know- 
ledge of Dutch, and where this is 
not obtainable, it is indispensable 
to be furnished with a correct Dutch 
catalogue of all articles of merchan- 
dize, of which the Dutch names are 
familiar to many Japanese, who ure 
otherwise ignorant of the language. 
In all intercourse with the higher 
classes of officials the intervention 
of interpreters cannot be otherwise 
than prejudicial. All direct com- 
munication would suffer by it, and 
on the personal influence of our 
officials on the Japanese authorities 
our greatest hopes for the future are 
founded. Dutch, too, being the 
language of the sciences in Japan, 
an ignorance of that tongue implies 
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to that prejudiced nation a want of 
education in ourselves, which is not 
likely to be contradicted by the 
intermeddling of interpreters, at 
whose mercy their chiefs will be, 
and of whose good faith it will be 
difficult to obtain proofs. 

The.greatest urbanity and cour- 
teousness in all dealings with the 
natives are likewise most necessary, 
in order to do away with the preju- 
dices still existing against the 
English, and of which an example 
was offered so late as the year 1850, 
when the English whaler, Hamond, 
was wrecked, in the month of 
February, off the coasts of East 
Jeso, and the crew, besides the 
captain, consisting of twenty-three 
men, who had landed on the island, 
were seized by the Japanese, and 
during eight months closely im- 
prisoned and most cruelly treated, 
until released by the exertions of 
M. Levyssohn, who sent them all to 
Batavia by a Dutch ship in October 
of the same year. One of the un- 
fortunate seamen, an Irishman, was 
drowned on the way to the Dutch 
factory, and the Japanese literally 
‘pickled’ his body, and sent it to 
the Dutch authorities, by whom it 
was duly interred.* 

Our agents ought, moreover, to 
be furnished with a good stock of 
general knowledge on all subjects, 
by imparting which they may be 
sure of obtaining the respect and 
gratitude of the natives, and thus 
advancing the interests of the trade 
nowabout to be calledinto existence, 
and for the prosperity of which we 
are so anxious, that we have perhaps 
allowed ourselves to be led into 
offering hints which, were they less 
well meant, might appear presuming 
and pedantic. 

M. P. L. 


* Captain Lovitt, of the whaler Eamond, addressed the following note to 
M. Levyssohn as svon as he reached Batavia :— 


‘Batavia, 13th Dec., 1850. 


‘Dear Sir,—I cannot leave this colony without expressing my sense of grati- 
tude for the kindness you extended towards me at Japan, as well as on the voyage 
to this port; and I need hardly say that your humane and generous conduct can 
never be obliterated from the recollection of 


‘Your very grateful and obedient servant, 


W. H. Lovirr.’ 


As the British Government never took any notice of M. Levyssohn’s services, 
rendered to so many British subjects, it nay be inferred that no account of them 
ever reached the ears of the home authorities, 
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SNAKE-BIRDS. 


What is this ? 
I’ve read of flying serpents, but I never 
Heard that their necks were feather'd. 


NAKE BIRDS ?—Oh, The Afri- 
can serpent-eating Secretary 
Birds, I suppose. 

Not so, Sir, if you will pardon 
the contradiction. 

Snake-destroying birds then, of 
all kinds ? 

No: Snake-Birds, or Bird-snakes, 
if you will. Nature, in her freakish 
moods, seems as if she occasionally 
amused herself by looking around 
her workshop to see how she may 
fashion, out of the heterogeneous 
materials lying about, some gro- 
tesque animated toy. And, in truth, 
on such oceasions she not unfre- 
quently produces, apparently by 
strange juxtaposition of parts, a 
living rival to the chimeras that 
the hand of the fanciful engraver 
has cut into the ancient gem which 

ou, Sir, obtained at the sale of the 
ate Mr. Cockletop, in exchange for 
a handful of the Californian metal, 
—to the dragons which the artist 
of the flowery land has depicted in 
glowing colours on that exquisite 
porcelain vase for which you, my 
dear Madam, gave such a handsome 
cheque out of your pin money, at 
the sale of Visto’s effects,—or to 
the uncouth forms that grimly grin 
or frown from the corbels of the 
beautiful gothic church that you 
are building. 

He who described the Plesiosau- 
rus as a snake threaded through a 
tortoise, was i’ the vein when his 
ready hand wrote down the whim- 
sical but happy thought which shot 
through his brain, Plesiosaurs, 
ichthyosaurs, and pterodactyles are 
of the past—clean gone for ever, 
albeit they once paddled and sported 
where steam, fulfilling the prophecy 
of the philosophical poet who sang 
The Loves of the Plants, now drives 
the rapid car. 

But if these ancients may be 
looked upon as among the most ex- 


Thaumaturgos. 


traordinary vertebrates that issued 
from the paleozoic officina, we need 
not look far for living specimens, 
the result, apparently, of monstrous 
caprice and combination. Kindred 
forms still float or fly. The Snap- 
ping Turtle* that paddles in the 
great American waters, and is ex- 

sed alive in the markets with his 

ead bridled back, lest he should 
dart out his long serpentine neck, 
and flesh his razor-edged neb in the 
calf of the peripatetic epicure who 
is looking forward to the pleasure 
of his company at dinner, is a living 
example of a snake threaded through 
a tortoise; while the Dartert pre- 
sents, as it were, a serpent threaded 
through a bird. Indeed the French 
Pliny declares, in more general 
terms, that this feathered form 
offers us a reptile grafted on the 
body of a bird, 

Nor can it be matter of wonder 
that spectators who have seen for 
the first time the long neck of the 
bird issuing from the water and 
writhing among the aquatic plants, 
its body being submerged ; or have 
beheld the head and neck sur- 
rounded by the rank herbage of the 
bank, with the rest of the form con- 
cealed, or amid the foliage of a tree 
when the body was hidden, should 
have taken the appearance for a 
serpent. The lively and zealous 
French traveller{ tells us in his valu- 
able and amusing book, that the 
neck of the African species was con- 
tinually oscillating when the bird 
was perched in a tree, and that any 
one who saw its tortuous motions 
among the branches without seeing 
the body, might take it for one of 
the tree-snakes. We may easily 
imagine that this heteroclite ap- 
peared to the eyes of the old voya- 
gers a monster half snake half duck, 
nor can we wonder that it should 
be so delineated on some of the 


* Gymnopus ; Duméril and Bibron: Trionyx ; Geoffroy : Aspinodectes ; 


Wagler. 
and tenacious. 


Gymnopus spiniferus is a well known species. 


Its bite is very severe 


Those who catch these freshwater turtles and do not wish to keep 


them alive, cut off their heads as soon as they are captured, 


+ One of the popular names of the American Snake-Dird. 


VOL, LVIII. NO. CCCXLVIII. 


+ Le Vaillant. 
Uv 
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ancient charts that Wilson saw, ‘in 
all the extravagance of fiction ;’ for 
even when viewed at a distance by 
modern observers it looks like a 
creature worthy of Sinbad himself. 


Here is in this river* (writes Bar- 
tram), and in the waters all over Florida, 
a very curious‘and handsome bird—the 
people call them Snake-birds ; I think 
I have seen paintings of them on the 
Chinese screens and other Indian pic- 
tures; they seem to be a species of 
Colymbus, but far more beautiful and 
delicately formed than any other that I 
have ever seen. They delight to sit in 
little peaceable communities on the dry 
limbs of trees hanging over the still 
waters, with their wings and tail ex- 
panded, I suppose to cool and air them- 
selves, when at the same time they be- 
hold their images in the watery mirror. 
At such times when we approach them, 
they drop off the limbs into the water as 
if dead, and for a minute or two are not 
to be seen; when on a sudden, at a 
great distance, their long slender head 
and neck appear, like a snake rising 
erect out of the water; and no other 
part of them is to be seen when swim- 
ming, except sometimes the tip end of 
their tail. In the heat of the day they 
are seen in great numbers, sailing very 
high in the air over lakes and rivers. I 
doubt not but, if this bird had been an 
inhabitant of the Tiber in Ovid’s days, 
it would have furnished him with a sub- 
ject for some beautiful and entertaining 
metamorphoses. 


Poor Naso! Some of his best 
inspirations reached him far away 
from the Tiber; and soothed his 
sorrows at Tomos where he was 
sent to pine away the remainder of 
his existence by his august patron 
and persecutor. 

The cause of the Snake-bird’s 
sitting with wings and tail expanded 
is probably the same as that which 
you will remember, perhaps, to have 
read as actuating the Cormorants. 
For, as these Darters or Snake- 
birds dive equally well, if not better, 
and swim even lower in the water, 
their submerged and drenched plu- 
mage must require at least as much 
drying as that of the Cormorants. 

The animated anomalies — for 
such they appear to be—past and 
present, to which we have alluded, 
are not restricted to the waters and 





* St. Juan, East Florida. 
} The external nostrils are obliterated, we shall find, in adults of one species at 
least. 
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the air; the earth can show her 
share. He whosaw for the first time 
the serpent-like neck of the giraffe 
towering with its chesnut or shining 
dark-brown chequered skin beyond 
the brushwood that concealed its 
couched body, might well be . 
doned for thinking that he beheld a 
python. In this -case, as in that of 
the Llamas or Guanacoes of Ame- 
rica, with their snake-like heads, 
the upper portion of a serpent may 
be said to be mounted on the bod 
of a quadruped ; and so it was wit 
the extinct Macrauchenia of the 
same continent. But nature does 
nothing in vain. In every case, 
whether it is presented by the earth, 
air, or sea, the apparent anomaly 
will be found to administer to the 
well-being, the wants, or the safety 
of the strange-looking living com- 
pound. 

Brisson gave to the feathered 
one now before us—Slange-Hals- 
Voogel,+ as Le Vaillant’s Hottentots 
called the species which he found in 
South Africa—the generic name of 
Anhinga. Scopoli named the genus 
Plottus; Linneus and Klein, Plo- 
tus; and Moehr, Ptinz. Plotus is 
the name under which the form 
appears in most of our modern cata- 
logues and systems. 

If you will examine a skin of one 
of these snake-birds, you will, we 
think, find that the form may be 
characterized, generically, as having 
the bill longer than the head, 
straight and firm, though slender, 
denticulated on the inward bent 
edges, especially toward the tip, and 
terminating in a very acute point: 
the face and throat naked; the nos- 
trils linear ;{ the legs (technically 
called feet) robust and short; the 
toes connected with well developed 
webs up to the claws; the wings 
short, with the second, third, and 
fourth quills longest; the tail very 
long, with stiff” but elastic fea- 
thers. 

The very sharp-pointed bill, you 
will perceive, is armed with nume- 
rous little acute teeth toward the 
tip. Here is no sharp hook like 
that which terminates the bill of 
the cormorant; and a denticulated 
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holding contrivance was necessary 
to secure the slippery prey. 

Now we will take from the 
drawer, or shelf, if the skin be set 
up, an African Darter. Here is one 
in its nuptial dress. The bill and 
feet, you see, are yellow. The upper 

art and back of the head brick-red, 
rdered with a black riband-like 
streak, which descends to the shoul- 
ders. Mark the pure white of the 
forehead, cheeks, and sides of the 
neck, while the throat and anterior 
part of the neck present a pale 
ochreous yellow. So far itis, espe- 
cially when viewed at a little dis- 
tance, a very snaky-looking affair. 
The whole of the mantle and the 
small coverts of the wings are, you 
perceive, brown, with the middle of 
each feather of a bright rust-colour, 
while the lower part of the neck, 
above the back, is reddish with white 
ocellations, and the tail-feathers and 
quills are brown, some of the latter 
of a rusty hue at their termination. 
The breast and all the under parts 
of the body are at first sight deep 
black, but if you will place them in 
a proper light you iene that they 
are shot with greenish reflections. 

Such is Le Vaillant’s Anhinga, 
Plotus Levailiantii. The lamented 
William Swainson named it Plotus 
africanus ; but we confess to enter- 
taining strong objections to the 
naming of species from the country 
which they inhabit. If a second or 
more species be discovered in the 
same quarter of the Globe that pro- 
duced the first, confusion is sure to 
be the consequence of such nomen- 
clature. 

None but those who are blessed 
or cursed with a similar organiza- 
tion, can appreciate the passionate 
delight with which the enthusiastic 
Frenchman looked down on his ex- 
traordinary acquisitions after so 
many baffled attempts. He had de- 
termined on not stopping; but his 
resolution was first an and then 
conquered. He was drawn to visit 
a rich proprietor in that fruitful 
canton which, as its name implies, 
is fertilized by the Twenty-four 
Rivers, and smiles to the north- 
east of Swartland in South Africa, 
by the magnetic description of two 
wonderful birds which habitually 
haunted the vicinity of the habita- 
tion of this African Dives. The 
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Zoologist knew at once, from the 
description, that the birds must be 
Anhingas, and could not resist the 
attraction.. He found, on arrival at 
the terminus of his deviation, that 
there were two, and that they fre- 
quented a particular tree, a habit, 
as we shall presently see, charac- 
teristic of the genus. He watched 
them with the pertinacity of a cat 
waiting ona mouse. He got near 
enough to see them diving for fish 
‘entre deux eaux.’ He was tanta- 
lized by seeing them swallowing 
the fish whole, if a small one was 
caught. If a large one rewarded 
the exertions of the feathered fisher, 
the wings were ordered to do their 
duty, and the goodly prey was car- 
ried to a rock or the trunk of a tree. 
There the bird, holding the slippery 
spoil beneath its feet, picked it to 
pieces with its lance-like bill. De- 
voted to the water as they appeared 
to be, Le Vaillant found that they 
set up their rest and their nest on 
rocks or trees, carefully choosing 
such a locality as would secure the 
power of precipitating the young 
into the river, when they were able 
to swim well, or the safety of the 
little family required such a refuge. 

Well, no angler was ever more 
patient, but he found that he had 
no chance with them when they 
were swimming. Even if he managed 
to get within range, he had to notch 
his stick with a blank day. It was 
in the good old flint and steel times. 
The birds swam with nothing but 
the head visible. The instant flint 
and steel met, down dived the swim- 
mer. The baffled sportsman na- 
turally looked for it a-head, but no, 
the crafty anhinga, like the otter, 
had doubled back in its subaqueous 
course, and then mocked the gunner 
by. taking wing far behind him. 

But there is no escape from him 
who treasures up a wrong, nor from 
a determined collector. We have 
said that this doomed pair fre- 

uented a favourite tree. At last 

e Vaillant had them within fusil- 
distance ; bang went both barrels in 
quick succession, and the much- 
coveted birds fell right and left. 

The externals of the Snake-birds 
show a near alliance to the Cor- 
morants, and the similitude of 
habits, into which we shall enter 
more fully so far as the former are 
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concerned, confirms it. Compare 
them. Look at the feet of a Cor- 
morant; now pass to those of an 
Anhinga: the structure, you see at 
the first glance, is very similar, and 
closer observation, you find, satisfies 
you that they are nearly identical, 
the difference being that those of 
the Anhinga are, of the two, rather 
larger and shorter. The wings and 
tail of both genera are much alike, 
but the tail is, as might be expected, 
longer in the Anhinga, that it may 
act as a counterpoise and efficient 
rudder to balance and direct the 
bird with the more elongated neck. 
Now take a Heron, afier whose 
bill rather than a Cormorant’s that 
of an Anhinga seems to be modelled, 
for it has neither distinct supernal 
ridge, nor nail. Examine next, 
skeletons of an Anhinga and a 
Heron. You find that the neck- 
bones of the former are very like 
those of the Ardeida, and exhibit 
the same abrupt curvatures between 
the seventh and eighth vertebre. 
But here, you perceive, the osteo- 
logical resemblance ceases, for the 
ber bones resemble those of the 
Cormorants and the Pelicans. The 
breast bone of the Crested Cor- 
morant and the sternum of an 
Anhinga are so similar that it re- 
uires very minute attention, you 
ioabve: to detect the very small 
difference. The place of both, it is 
obvious, must be fixed among the 
Pelecanide (genus Pelecanus of 
Karl Von Linné), and if you suppose 
a small cormorant lengthened and 
attenuated, with rather larger and 
shorter feet, and a strong dash of 
the heron in him, you will come 
very near the ideal of a Snake-bird. 
A word or two more on its internals, 
and you shall be released from the 
zootomical part of the subject. 
Open the mandibles of a recent 
Anhinga, or of one whose parts have 
been preserved in spirit ; they are, 
you see, concave within. Observe 
the flat palate, with its two longi- 
tudinal ndges. Look at the pouch, 
small indeed, but formed like that 
of the Pelicans, though its reduced 
dimensions remind you of the sacculi, 
the little satchels of the Cormorants 
and Gannets. A mere oblong knob 
does duty for atongue. Look at 
the large development of the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue, and the 
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extremely large longitudinal cells on 
the neck, which will remind you of 
those with which the Gannets and 
Herons are furnished, particularly 
with reference to size. The olfactory 
nerve is moderately developed, and 
—but we remember our promise, 
though much more remains to be 
said as to the bird’s internals. No, 
we must not be anatomical over- 
much, and therefore shall only draw 
your attention to the stomach. 
* Exactly like that of a pelican,’ say 
you, and you say truly. 
Wemustnowleave the Old World, 
and as the Dervise in the tale shot 
his soul into the body of another 
man or animal, let us see whether 
we cannot shoot across the Atlantic 
with the speed of the flying thought- 
bridge, ‘The thrice accursed tele- 
graph!’ Well, Johnson loved a 
good hater, but what he would have 
said of the man who printed the 
anathema, and whether he would 
have considered him a disciple of 
Milton’s hero, those who have 
closely studied the sayings and 
doings of the intellectual Anak of 
Bolt-court may imagine. How this 
modern Kehama and his friends, if 
he have any, must chuckle at the 
late mishap. ‘Evil be thou my 
ood.’ But let ’em say, or let em 
o, as the old Scotch song goes, 
tis a’ ane to our transatlantic rela- 
tions and ourselves. Hard words 
break no bones, and curses, like 
chickens, come home to roost. We 
will back the indomitable energy of 
Britain and America against the 
curser, were he ten times a patriot. 
To be sure, whether we look to 
ships huge as Hiero’s, and huger, 
or the network of railways that has 
enclosed such a miraculous draught 
of gudgeons, shareholders seem to 
be the living illustrators of the old 
and hackneyed sie vos non vobis. 
But it is an ill scheme that brings 
nobody good. Engineers and con- 
tractors make princely fortunes, and 
secretaries enjoy rich incomes, 
though the monies of the widow 
and the orphan, in many instances 
hardly earned, and bearing upon 
them the death-mark of the worn-out 
husband and father, be turned into 
leaves as valueless as those of the 
fairy tale. Truly has it been said 
of these chemins de fer, that they 
have enriched everybody connected 
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with them except the shareholders. 
But the iron roads are finished, and 
in full work, to the great. convenience 
of the public. The Leviathan, 
which always appeared to us a gi- 
gantic folly, is not only finished, 
but afloat, as we said she would be 
sooner or later, though she is not at 
work nor even fitted, and you may 
have her for less than half of what 
she cost, if what we hear be true, 
and you have the money, and are 

leased to embark it in this ship of 
fools. The temporary failure of 
the Atlantic cable, scotched, not 
killed, we trust, was to be expected. 
Never say die. Few great works 
have been achieved without antece- 
dent failings, which to philosophic 
minds are necessary steps and indi- 
cations of the road that leads to 

erfection. In any case, depend on 
it, Jonathan, if youand your brother 
John will but pull cordially together, 
you may be confident against the 
world in arms. But we must pene- 
trate into one of your dismalswamps, 
where forlorn ghosts all night long, 
by fire-fly lamps, paddle their light 
canoes,* if we would get a true 
notion of your Snake-birds, for in 
such desolate places, and by the 
long tortuous bayous, are their 
haunts. 

‘Clearings,’ as they are called, 
have encroached on the areas of 
some of these tangled, boggy wil- 
dernesses, where Nature revels in 
wild disorder, but the great bulk of 
them are almost inaccessible, and 
have been left intact in all their 
humid exuberance as irreclaimable. 
Immense chains of these dreary 
solitudes, for instance, belt the 
eastern shore of the Southern States. 
In these swamps, which convey, 
with their stagnant waters, some 
idea, though a faint one, of what 
must have been the state of our 
planet when huge extinct Batra- 
chians, and other gigantic reptiles, 
breathed freely in an atmosphere 
charged with moisture and reeking 
with miasmata, the rank luxuriance 
of the vegetation is unbounded. 
Lofty trees, festooned and wreathed 
with vines and parasitic climbers 
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(which, more like cables than plants, 
after entwining. and _ interlacing 
the enormous and wide-spreading 
branches, depend from them like 
the mutilated and disordered rigging 
of some great ammiral that has 
weathered a tornado), stand in all 
the vigour and grandeur of their 
prime, by the fallen rotting trunks 
of their predecessors, that never 
knew the civilizing axe. Beneath, 
a dense, it might almost be said an 
impenetrable, jungle of evergreens, 
deciduous underwood, and reeds, 
orings from the marshy soil. Above, 
the branches swarm with birds ; be- 
neath, are the frog, the alligator, 
lying motionless like a great chunk, 
but with his sly green eye watching 
for prey; the mocassin, the rattle- 
snake, which here represents the 
deadly Cobra of the Old World, and 
worse, if anything can be worse than 
these degradations, as poor Hugh 
Miller considered them. Among this 
choice company may be found the 
runaway slave, and the marsh hare, 
that singular adaptation of the 
form to the mazy, moist localities 
where it lives and moves and has its 
being. 

Fleetness of foot like that which 
enables our common hare to fly from 
the merry harriers or rapid grey- 
hounds like quicksilver, would be 
useless among muddy pools and 
marshes mantled with rank water 
plants, crowded with reeds and 
sedges, overgrown with willows and 
matted with weeds, through which 
this species cautiously winds and 
penne its miry way. Sheltered 

y its forbidding retreats, speed 
would have been thrown away upon 
it. Conscious of its deficiencies, it 
sticks to its fastnesses, and can be 
seldom got at without resorting to 
fire. Dr. Bachman, who, among 
other bright and accurate zoo- 
logical descriptions, has so well 
portrayed this species, had seen ‘ the 
domestics’ on a plantation, during a 
holiday, setting fire to a piece of 
marsh ground in a very dry season, 
and waiting, armed with clubs, till 
the flames drove these hares from 
their retreats. When, finding their 


* She's gone to the Lake of the Disinal Swamp, 
Where all night long by a fire-fly lamp 
She paddles her light canoe. 
t+ Lepus palustris. 
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lair too hot to hold them, they un- 
willingly came forth, ‘the domestics’ 
ran them down, and killed them in 
— numbers. If a quick-footed 

erican Hare, which is also some- 
times to be found in such places, 
bolted, the hunters stood still, 
aware that they might as well try 
to catch it as a fox, which, by the 
way, if all tales be true, more than 
one uninitiated Frenchman has 
thought he could, or atleast has acted 
as if he so thought, to the infinite 
disgust of the master of the hounds, 
upon reynard’s breaking cover. But 
as soon as a marsh hare appeared it 
was received with whoop and hal- 
loo by the pedestrians, who in- 
stantly gave chace, and rarely failed 
te overtake it. 

Look at the bottoms of its feet. 
They are not, you see, hairy, like 
those of the hares that dwell on the 
dry land. A thick covering of hairs 
on the soles of this denizen of the 
swamps would have been not only 
an incumbrance but a persecution. 
To say nothing of the terrestrial 
portion of its sequestered haunts, 
the marsh hare is an excellent swim- 
mer. Our common hare, when 

ressed by danger or stimulated 
by desire, will cross streams; but 
he of the American marsh habitu- 
ally takes water like a water-vole. 
A hairy sole would not only have 
retarded the progress of the marsh 
liare when in the water, but have 
subjected it to the continual dis- 
comfort of wet socks. But its sole 
is naked, and requires short time to 
dry, like those of the Beaver, Otter, 
Musk-rat,—of all quadrupeds, in 
short, that frequent the water, and 
which have, as Dr. Bachman ob- 
serves, nude or nearly naked palms. 
If you track a marsh hare, you will 
find that its spread toes leave each 
a distinct impression on the yield- 
ing surface of the soft soil, or on 
the intervals of solid mud, like those 
of a rat. 

The observing Doctor looked into 
the nursery of one of these palus- 
trians, and found that the female 
deposited her young in a rather 
large nest composed of that large 
species of oa Juncus effusus. 

he rushes appeared to have been 


cut into pieces about a foot in 
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length. He had seen these nests 
nearly surrounded by, and almost 
floating on, the water. They were 
generally arched by carefully bend- 
ing the rush-grass over them, and 
there was a hole in the side for the 
admission of the mother. The nest 
was lined with a considerable quan- 
tity of hair, but whether it was 
plucked out by the mother, content 
to strip herself if her young were 
warmed, or the effect of the season 
(late in the spring, when these ani- 
mals shed their coats), the Doctor 
was unable to ascertain. e is 
of opinion that they breed several 
times in the season, but he had ob- 
served that the females usually pro- 
duced their young two months 
later, at ‘least, than the American 
Hare. Twenty-one specimens were 
obtained from the oth to the 14th 
of April. None of the females had 
produced young that season; but 
some of them were very near their 
time. He saw the young in March 
on one occasion only. They bore 
a strong resemblance to the adults, 
and might almost at a glance be 
distinguished from those of the 
American Hare. 

We learn from the same autho- 
rity that the Marsh Hare never 
visits gardens or cultivated fields, 
but confines itself throughout the 
year to the marshes. It is occasi- 
onally found in places overflowed 
by salt or brackish water, but seems 
to prefer fresh-water marshes, where 
its food most abounds and can be 
most conveniently obtained. It 
feeds on various grasses, and gnaws 
off the young sassafras twigs, and 
those of the pond-spice.* Dr. Bach- 
man had seen many places in the low 
grounds dug up, and the footprints 
indicated, as he thought, that it was 
the work of this species in search 
of roots. In confirmation of this 
opinion he says that it is frequently 
found digging for the tubers of the 
wild potato (Apiostuberosus),andalso 
for the bulbs of a small species of 
Amaryllis.t 

The animal exhales a strong 
marshy smell at all times, even 
when kept in confinement and fed 
on the choicest food; but we are 
not told how long this diet lasted. 


The flesh, however, though dark, 


t Amaryllis atamasco. 
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is said to be fally equal to that of 
the American Hare, if not superior 
in quality to it. 

n captivity this species it would 
seem soon becomes familiar. In- 
deed it is not a little extraordinary 
to those who do not know what 
kindness and readiness to supply 
their wants will effect, to see ani- 
mals of this proverbially timid 
family not only fearlessly regarding 
man and even gambolling on his 
carpet, but facing crowds in our 
public streets, sitting composedly 
in their presence, beating a drum, 
firing a small cannon, and perform- 
ing other feats at which its untu- 
tored nature would revolt, as might 
have been seen any fine day this 
spring in London. Dr. Bachman 
possessed a Marsh Hare which was 
captured when it was full grown, 
yet it soon became as tame as any 
one of Cowper’s hares, though it 
does not appear to have been so full 
of play as they were. But it be- 
came so gentle that in a few days it 
freely took its food from the Doctor's 
hand. There was one feat, how- 
ever, which we opine neither Puss, 
Tiney, nor Bess would have ven- 
tured on. True to its nature, this 
tame Marsh Hare was fond of lying 
for hours in a trough of water, and 
seemed uneasy when the trough 
was removed, scratching the sides of 
its tin cage until it was replaced ; 
when it would immediately plunge 
in, and bury the greater part of its 
body in the water. It was fed princi- 
pally on turnip and cabbage leaves, 

ut preferred bread to any other 
food that was offered to it. When 
the Doctor wrote his account of his 
pet, it had shed a great portion of 
its summer coat, and resumed. its 
winter dress. The hairs on the 
upper surface instead of becoming 
white at the point, as in the Ameri- 
can Hare, grew long and black, 
through which the brownish parts 
beneath were distinctly visible. The 
animal is not exempt from the ge- 
neral curse, for like others of the 
genus existing in America, as well 
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as deer and squirrels, it is in the 
summer and autumn infested by a 
troublesome larva of an estrus, 
which, penetrating into the flesh and 
continually enlarging, causes pain 
and renders the patient lean. One 
of these larve dropped from the 
throat. of Dr. Bachman’s tame 
hare. It was of the usual cylindri- 
cal shape, but appeared to differ 
in some particulars from the @strus 
cuniculi. 

No one will be surprised that he 
who could so well observe quadru- 
peds in their natural localities and 
in confinement, should be equally 
happy in noting the habits of birds, 
If proof were wanting of his ability 
and energy in this last department, 
it would be found in his deserip- 
tion of the Snake-birds’ breeding 
grounds a few miles distant from 
Charleston, in South Carolina. In 
June, 1897 he went, accompanied 
by Dr. Wilson, Dr. Drayton, and 
William Ramsay, Esq., to Chisholm 
Pond, about seven miles from the 
city. Their horses brought them, 
on a fine day,. in about an hour to 
the swamp. A bird soon flew over 
them and made for the upper part 
of the pond, and toward a retired 
place, rendered almost inaccessible 
in consequence of its being a morass 
overgrown with vines and rushes. 
There was no other way of exam- 
ining the locality but by water, and 
they hauled ashore a small canoe, 
leaky as the rotten carcase of a boat 
in which Prospero and Miranda 
were committed to the winds and 
waves, and caulked it in the best 
manner they could, so as to render 
it not unsafe, although after all they 
could do to it, the water came in 
upon them fast enough. There was 
only room for two, and the other 
two doctors and the squire appear 
to have been easily reconciled to 
remaining ashore, while Dr. Bach- 
man and a ‘servant,’ who well knew 
how to paddle the frail bark, went 
afloat. The old canoe, which must 
have resembled that in which the 
nigger left his shoe,* proved uncom- 


canoe ; 


Johnny O! Johnny 0! 

T left my coat 

In a plantain boat, 
Johnny O! Johnny 0! 
Johnny 0! ’commend me so! 
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fortable enough ; but they were in 
for it, and discomfort and difficulty 
vanish before zoological ardour. 
The pond was artificial, and such 
as in that country is called a ‘ Re- 
serve.’ It was situated at the upper 
part of rice-fields, and was intended 
to preserve water sufficient, when 
needed, to irrigate and overflow the 
rice. It was studded with small 
islands, covered by a thick growth 
of a small species of Laurel (Laurus 
geniculata) and the Black Willow 
(Salix nigra), all entangled by 
various species of Smilax and other 
plants. They found these islands 
covered with the nests of Herons 
of several kinds. Farther on they 
came upon a city formed by the 
Night Herons or Qua-birds—on- 
wards, still onwards, though the 
difficulties increased at every stroke 
of the paddle. The water became 
shallow, the mire deeper and softer, 
and the boat required the most 
careful management to propel it, for 
now it was retarded by rushes and 
vines. Enormous live oaks and 


cypress trees reared their majestic 
branches toward the pure sky above, 
covered as they were with dangling 


masses of Spanish moss, reaching to 
the very surface of the water, and 
turning day into night. Alligators 
of great size wallowed in the mire, 
or were heard to plunge into it 
from the many logs which ever and 
anon intercepted the progress of the 
adventurer; while terrapins, snakes, 
and other reptiles swarmed around. 
The situation was not altogether 
pleasant, especially as they were 
attacked by a flying squadron of 
Mosquitoes, of which it became ne- 
cessary to destroy as many lancers 
as possible, while they had to guard 
against an upset in such a truly 
dismal swamp. Extremely slow was 
their advance, but at last they 
reached an open space where the 
trees were of small size and height, 
and the Doctor was rewarded, for 
he espied the nest of an Anhinga 
before him. The female was sitting 
on it; but, on their coming nearer, 
she raised herself by her bill toa 
branch about a foot above, and there 
she stood with outstretched neck 
like astatue. The good Doctor had 
some compunctious visitings, and 
acknowledges that it was cruel thus 
to disturb her in her own peaceful 
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solitudes; but, as he observes, 
naturalists, alas! seldom consider 
this long when the object of their 
pursuit is in view and almost within 
their grasp. The Doctor, though an 
accomplished zoologist, does not 
seem to have been an equally ac- 
complished shot. But he shall speak 
for himself :— 

Being now within twenty yards of the 
innocent and interesting creature, I 
pointed my short rifle towards her, and 
immediately fired; but the unsteadiness 
of the canoe, and perhaps that of a hand 
not accustomed to this weapon, saved 
her life. She remained in her statue- 
like posture, the rifle was reloaded, and 
thrice fired without touching her ; but 
at last a bullet having cut through the 
branch on which she stood, she spread 
her dark pinions, and, launching into 
the air, was svon beyond the reach of 
my eyes, and, I trust, of further danger. 

Very good of the Doctor, after 
thus blazing away at her. The 
feathered matron stood fire well, 
and very glad are we that the Dr. 
shot as—at least so it seems on his 
own showing—he was wont to do. 
Not that something must not be 
allowed for the rocking of the canoe. 
Such accidents will happen on terra 
Jjirma even to good marksmen. A 
reminiscence arises of a certain teal 
that rose from the waters of the 
Colne on a bright winter’s day, as 
if he had been let out of a trap, his 
beauty-spot reflecting the sunbeams 
like a mirror of polished blue steel. 
Two shooters with Purdy’s double- 
barrels stood on the bank. The 
contents of all four barrels in quick 
succession were sent after him with- 
out the slightest effect. He was a 
bold little fellow, for he settled down 
a little further up stream. Again 
he rose, as fair a mark as ever was 
seen at the end of a gun: again the 
four barrels were fired, but he es- 
caped unscathed from all this pla- 
tooning. Of the general shooting 
of one of the gunners it does not 
become us to speak, but that of the 
other was far above the average. 
Then, again, there was a keen sports- 
man who rode well to hounds, and 
distinguished himself in more than 
one steeple-chase, though he was 
rather nearsighted, who, upon the 
Jirstmissed fifteen shots in succession 
in a potato-field, the birds getting 
up one after the other almost under 
his feet. As the fifteenth bird flew 
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merrily away he threw his hat down 
on one side, his gun on the other, 
and himself on his back, and there 
he lay stamping with his uplifted 
feet, roaring out something that 
sounded very unlike a prayer. 

Mr. Abbot of Georgia had de- 
scribed the Anhingas as frequenting 
the ponds, rivers, and creeks during 
the summer, and as building in the 
trees of the swamps and of the 
islands in the ponds. 

Wilson gives the following no- 
menclature for the American An- 
hinga :—Black-bellied Darter or 
Snake Bird, Plotus melanogaster ; 
L’Anhinga, and L’Anhinga de Ca- 
yenne, Buffon; Colymbus colubrinus, 
Snake-Bird, Bartram. 

Audubon says that the Snake- 
Bird is a constant resident in the 
Floridas and the lower parts of 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia. 
Few remain, according to him, 
during winter in South Carolina, or 
in any district to the eastward of 
that State; but some proceed as 
fur as North Carolina in spring, and 
breed along the coast. e found it 
in Texas in the month of May, on 
the waters of Buffalo Bayou and the 
St. Jacinto River, where it breeds, 
and where, he was told, it spends 
the winter. He remarks that it 
rarely ascends the Mississippi be- 
yond the neighbourhood of Natchez, 
from which most of the individuals 
return to the mouths of that great 
stream and the numerous lakes, 
ponds, and bayous in its vicinity, 
where he had observed the species 
at all seasons as well as in the 
Floridas. Those, he tells us, which 
on the one hand ascend the Missis- 
sippi, and on the other visit the 
Carolinas, arrive at their several 
places of resort early in April, in 
some seasons even in March, and 
there remain until the beginning of 
November. 

Being a bird which by its habits 
and appearance rarely fails to at- 
tract the notice of the most indif- 
ferent observer, it can scarcely be 
matter of wonder that it has re- 
ceived various names in different 
localities. Audubon names it An- 
hinga orSnake-Bird, Plotus anhinga, 
Linn., and says that the Creoles of 
Louisiana about New Orleans, and 
as far up the Mississippi as Pointe 
Coupé, call it Bee & Lancette, on ac- 
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count of the form of its bill, whilst 
at the mouths of the river it bears 
the name of ‘ Water Crow.’ Our 
transatlantic relations love to be 
classical, and accordingly we find 
that in the southern parts of Florida 
it is called the ‘Grecian Lady,’ for 
which of its qualities Audubon does 
not tell us. In South Carolina it 
sinks rather, for there it is best 
known by the name of Cormorant. 
‘Yet in all these parts,’ adds the 
indefatigable American ornitholo- 
gist, ‘it bears also the name of 
‘Snake-Bird;’ but it is nowhere 
with us called the ‘ Black-bellied 
Darter,’ which, by the way, could 
only be with strict propriety applied 
to the male.’ Nevertheless he calls 
it ‘The Black-bellied Darter,’ and 
indeed uses all the synonyms of the 
species. He is inclined to think 
that Wilson never saw a living An- 
hinga, and he considers the notes 
furnished to him by Mr. Abbot of 
Georgia far from being correct, 
though he is afterwards cbliged to 
acknowledge that the last-named 
gentleman is so in one particular at 
least. Audubon’s description of the 
bird is, however, the best known to 
us, and given after the advantages 
of continued observation of the 
species in its wild haunts and in 
confinement. No apology, there- 
fore, is necessary for laying it before 
you as nearly in his own words as 
possible, instead of giving one from 
a dry Museum specimen. 

First let us take the adult male, 
whose bill is about twice the length 
of the very small oblong head, and 
almost straight, being very slightl 
recurved,rather slender,compressed, 
and a to a fine point. The 
upper mandible shows a slightly 
declinate and almost straight dorsal 
outline, being however somewhat 
convex, the ridge convex, gradually 
narrowed, the sides sloping, the 
edges sharp, and, beyond the middle, 
cut into minute slender-pointed ser- 
ratures, which are directed back- 
ward: the tips very slender. The 
lower mandible has the angle very 
long, narrow, the dorsal line beyond 
it straight and ascending, the sides 
sloping slightly outward, the edges 
sharp and serrated like those of the 
upper, the point extremely narrow; 
the gape line ascending toward the. 
end, No external nostrils. 
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The neck is very long and slender; 

the body elongated and slender ; 
the feet very short and stout; the 
tibia feathered to the joint; the 
tarsus very short, reticulated all 
over, the scales of the hind part 
minute. Of the web-connected toes 
the first is moderately long, the 
second much longer, the fourth 
longest and slightly margined ex- 
ternally ; the first toe, but only the 
first phalanges of the rest, covered 
above with transverse series of 
scales, the rest of their extent 
seutellate. The rather large and 
very strong claws are compressed, 
curved, and very sharp. 

Now, if you find this description 
tedious, you can skip it ; but if you 
are a true naturalist you will find 
this accuracy and that which follows 
a necessary and interesting prelude 
to the habits of the bird, to whose 
safety and well being every feather 
and scale in its frame ministers. 

At the base of the upper mandible 
a bare space includes the eye ; and 
the skin of the throat is bare and 
dilatable like that of theCormorants. 
The plumage of the head, neck, and 
body, is close, blended, and silky ; 
the feathers oblong, rounded, but 
with the filament disunited toward 
the end. On each side of the neck, 
to half its length from near the eye, 
is a series of elongated narrow loose 
feathers, a few of whichare dispersed 
over the back of the neck, and which 
in the breeding season are an inch 
and a quarter in length. The very 
numerous scapulars are deagutel, 
lanceolate, tapering to a point, 
compact, rather stiff, elastic, highly 

lossed, gradually increasing in size 

ackward; the outer web of the 
largest crimped. The wings are of 
moderate length and breadth; pri- 
maries strong, firm, considerably 
curved, the third longest, the second 
almost as long, the first a little 
shorter than the fourth; the second, 
third, and fourth cut out on the 
outer web. The tail is very long, 
narrow, and the twelve straight 
feathers have strong shafts, and in- 
crease in breadth from the base to 
the end, which is rounded and ve 
broad, the two middle feathers 
having their outer webs curiously 
marked with transverse alternate 
ridges and depressions. 
So much forform. We shall find 
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the colour admirably adapted to 
the habits and to the haunts of the 
bird. 

The edges of the dusky olive 
upper mandible are yellow; the 
lower mandible bright yellow, with 
greenish edges and tips; the bare 
space about the eye bluish-green, 
and the gular sae bright orange. 
Tris bright carmine. General colour 
of the head, neck, and body, glossy 
blackish green; of the scapulars, 
wings and tail, glossy bluish black. 
The long loose feathers of the neck 
purplish white or pale lilac. Lower 
parts of the neck behind marked 
with very numerous minute, oblong, 
white spots, which form two broad 
bands extending backward, and gra- 
dually becoming more elongated, 
there being one along the centre of 
each feather, including the scapulars. 

Very snaky these upper parts 
must look at a distance. 

The smaller wing coverts are 
similarly marked with broader 
white spots, in regular rows; the 
first row of small coverts and the 
secondary coverts white, excepting 
a portion oftheinner web. The five 
inner elongated secondaries are 
marked with a narrow white band, 
occupying the inner half of the outer 
web. Tail-featherstipped with a band 
of brownish-red, fading into white. 
Tarsi and toes dusky olive before, 
yellow behind, as are the webs also ; 
claws brownish black. 

Length to the end of tail 353 
inches. Weight, 3} lbs. 

The plumage of the adult female 
is similar to that of the male in tex- 
ture, but she has only a few incon- 
spicuous elongated feathers on the 
neck. Her bill is not so dark as 
that of the male, but the naked part 
around the eye is darker; the eye, 
sular sac, and feet, as in the male. 
Up er partof the head and the hind 
neck dull greenish brown, lighter 
at the lower part ; the forepart of 
the neck pale reddish brown, tinged 
with grey, lighter on the throat. 
This colour extends over part of the 
breast, an inch and a half beyond 
the carpal joint, and terminates 
abruptly in a transverse band of 
deep reddish chesnut. The rest of 
the lower parts are as in the male, 
and so are the upper, except that 
the forepart of the back is tinged 
with brown, and that its spots are 
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less distinct. Length to end of tail 
34 inches. Weight 2 lbs. 15 ozs. 
In a young bird scarcely two days 
old, the stomach was enormous, and 
turgid with a pultaceous mass, appa- 
rently composed of macerated fish, 
without intermixture of any bones 
or hard substance. The posterior 
or palatal aperture of the nostrils, 
was of the same form and propor- 
tional size as in the adult, and the 
nasal cavity was similar, but there 
was an external nasal aperture, or 
nostril, on each side, so small, how- 
ever, as merely to admit‘the mys- 
tachial bristle’ of a squirrel. The 
observation on this is, that here we 
have an instance of external nostrils 
in the young of a bird, when they 
are entirely obliterated in the adult. 
Let us now follow Audubon to 
the wild scenes he loved so well. 
Many sultry summer days did he 
pass amid the most dismal swamps 
of the deep woods of Louisiana, 
silently and anxiously watching the 
habits of this curious bird. There 
he saw her sitting on the nest which 
she had, with loving care, con- 
structed on the widely extended 
branch of the tallest cypress stand- 


ing in the middle of an ample lake, 
as if planted there by magic, watch- 
ing with keen eyes every motion of 
the wily Buzzard and cunning Crow, 
lest those marauders should rob her 


treasury. Above her soared the 
partner of her joys and cares, 
glancing from his mate toward their 
numerous enemies. 


In wider and bolder circles he moves, 
rising higher and still higher, until at 
length becoming a mere dusky speck, he 
almost vanishes amid the expanse of the 
blue sky; but now, suddenly closing 
his wings, and rushing downward like a 
meteor, he alights erect upon the edge 
of the nest, and complacently gazes upon 
his beloved. 

Such sights reward the naturalist 
for all his fatigues, dangers, and 
privations. 

In about three weeks afterwards 
our observer found the egg-shells 
beneath the great cypress tree cast 
out of the nest by the mother, and 
floating on the green slime of the 
stagnant pool. Climbing to the 
nest itself, he saw the oles down- 
clad young instinctively writhin 
their slender tremulous necks, an 
with open mouths seeking their 
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food. Then, retiring to a concealed 
spot, he saw the mother arrive with 
a supply of nutriment compounded 
of various fishes from the lake, and 
furnishing each of her progeny with 
its due regurgitated portion. He 
watched the growth of the nestlings, 
marking their daily progress, and 
how it varied according to the 
changes of temperature and state 
of the atmosphere. After many 
days he saw them stand in an almost 
erect posture,on a space scarcely 
large enough to containthem. The 
parents seemed aware of the con- 
dition of their brood, and though 
still affectionate, he thought their 
manner toward them was altered, 
and he thought rightly. Such is 
nature’s lawgThe good man felt 
grieved at the change, and more 
sorely grieved in the ensuing week, 
when he saw the parents cast their 
young ones off, and force them into 
the wide-spreading waters below. 
Stern love: kind severity; but it 
gave him pain. And yet, previous 
to this expulsion, he had seen the 
young Anhingas trying the power 
of their wings as they stood upright 
in the nest, and flapping them 
many minutes at a time; but it was 
not without a feeling of sadness 
that he saw them hurled into the 
air and alight on the water. In all 
this Nature was acting beneficially 
for all parties, and he afterwards 
found that in the expulsion which 
was to teach the young to shift for 
themselves, the parents had in view 
the rearing of another brood in the 
same spot before the commence- 
ment of unfavourable weather. 

He also observes that, though this 
bird is occasionally seen in the vi- 
cinity of the sea, and at times 
breeds not far from it, he never met 
with one fishing in salt water. It 
shows a decided preference, he tells 
us, for rivers, lakes, bayous or la- 
goons in the interior, always, how- 
ever, in the lowest and most level 
parts of the country. ‘The more’ 
retired the spot, the more willingly 
does the bird remain about it. 
Sometimes, indeed, he came upon 
some in such small ponds, discovered 
by mere accident, and in parts of 
woods so very secluded, that the 
sight took him by surprise. The 
torpid waters of the streams, bayous, 
= lakes of the Floridas are pe- 
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ceuliarly adapted to their habits, for 
in such waters are abundant sup- 
plies of fish, reptiles, and insects ; 
and there, while the temperature is 
congenial at all seasons, their exemp- 
tion from annoyance is almost se- 
cured. Wherever similar situations 
occur in other parts of the Southern 
States, there the Anhingas are to be 
met with in numbers commensurate 
with the extent of the favourable 
localities. Very seldom are any 
seen on rapid streams, and still 
more rarely on clear water. 


Wherever you may chance to find 
this bird, you will perceive that it has 
not left itself without means of escape ; 
you will never find one in a pond or 
bayou completely enclosed by tall trees, 
so as to obstruct its passage, but will 
observe that it generally prefers ponds 
or lakes surrounded by deep and almost 
impenetrable morasses, and having a 
few large trees growing out of the 
water near their centre, from the 
branches of which they can easily mark 
the approach of an enemy, and make 
their escape in good time. Unlike the 
Fish-hawk and Kings-fisher, the An- 
hinga, however, never plunges or dives 
from an eminence in procuring its prey, 
although from its habit of occasionally 
dropping in silence to the water from its 
perch, for the purpose of afterwards 
swimming about and diving in the man- 
ner of the Cormorant, some writers have 
been led to believe that it does so, 


The Anhingas appear to be gre- 
garious to a certain degree, that is, 
eight or more may be seen together 
at times, during winter especially ; 
or only two, as in the breeding 
season. On a few occasions Audu- 
bon, when he was in the interior of 
the southernmost parts of Florida, 
saw about thirty on the same lake ; 
and while exploring St. John’s 
River, he sometimes saw several 
hundreds together. He procured a 
great number on that river, on the 
neighbouring lakes, and also on 
those near a plantation on the 
eastern side of the peninsula. He 
observed that the young Darters, as 
well as the young of the Cormorants, 
Herons, and many other birds, kept 
apart from the old individuals, 
which, however, they joined in the 
spring, when they had attained their 
full beauty of plumage. 

The Anhinga is a diurnal bird, 
fond of returning, like the Cor- 
morant, to the same roosting-place 
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every evening about dusk, unless 
prevented by molestation. Audubon 
saw at times from three to seven 
alight on the dead top-branches of 
a tall tree, for the purpose of there 
passing the night. This they re- 

eated. for several weeks, until he 
Killed some and .wounded others. 
The rest then abandoned the spot, 
and after several furious contests 
with a party that roosted two miles 
off, succeeded in establishing them- 
selves among the old roosters. ‘They 
don’t sit near each other as Cor- 
morants do, but keep a few feet or 
yards apart, according to the nature 
of the branches. Whilst asleep they 
do not bend the tarsus so as to apply 
it in its whole length as the Cor- 
morant does, but stand with the 
body almost erect, keeping their 
head snugly covered among their 
scapulars, and at times emitting a 
wheezing sound. In rainy weather 
they often remain at roost the 
greater part of the day, and on such 
occasions stand erect, with neck and 
head stretched upwards, and mo- 
tionless, as if to let the rain glide 
off their plumage, except when they 
now and then ruffle their feathers, 
and after violently shaking them- 
selves, resume theiroriginal position. 

Audubon, who could ‘haud out’ 
to better purpose than his friend 
Dr. Bachman, indeed as well as 
Edgar of Ravenswood himself, took 
advantage of their disposition to 
return to the same roosting places, 
and to take refuge there during the 
day when chased from their places 
of resort, to procure specimens. 
While on a visit to a plantation in 
Florida, he was in the habit of visit- 
ing a tortuous bayou which extended 
its windings for many a mile. It 
was winter, and there the Anhingas 
mustered strong. There, too, the 
Otter, the Alligator, and many 
species of birds, found a well sup- 
plied table spread for them. He 
soon discovered the roosting place 
of the Anhingas, a large dead tree. 
They had chosen their place of rest 
well. He found it impossible to get 
near them either by cautious ad- 
vance in a boat, or by creeping 
among the briars, canes, and tangled 
palmettoes with which the banks 
were profusely covered. He there- 
fore paddled directly to the place, 
accompanied by his faithful and sa- 
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gacious Newfoundland dog. At his 
approach the birds, as was to be ex- 
pected, flew off to the upper parts 
of the stream, where they might 
remain for hours, so he sent a boat 
after them with orders to the 
Negroes to start all that they could 
see. Hethen dragged up his little 
bark, hid himself and his dog among 
the tangled plants, and steadily fixed 
his eyes on the dead tree. After a 
while, an anhinga alighted on it, 
and gazed around to see if all was 
right. The concealed observer noted 
the curious motions of the bird as it 
sat unconscious of danger, and then 
pulled the trigger. The doomed 
snake-bird fell dead into the water. 
The report alarmed the birds around, 
and he could see many anhingas 
speeding away. The sensible and 
heiiont dog stirred not until he 
was ordered, when he would walk 
cautiously into the water, swim up 
to the dead bird, bring it to his 
master, and then lie down gently in 
his hiding place. In this manner 
did Audubon bag fourteen of these 
birds in one day, and, we are sorry 
to add, wound several others. He 
dwells rapturously on his difficult 
approaches to these Anhinga trees, 
which always overhung the water, 
whether they grew on shore or in 
the midst of a stagnant pool. There 
the birds enjoy the first gladdening 
rays of the day-star; or bask in the 
shine of his noontide splendour, 
standing erect with wings and tail 
spread, while their long slender 
necks and heads are thrown as it 
were in every direction by the most 
extraordinary sudden jerks and 
bendings that far surpass the writh- 
ings of the Wryneck, their open 
bills and loose-hanging gular pouches 
attesting the intense heat. We 
think we can see Audubon wading 
through mud and slime up to his 
neck, not only uncomplaining but 
rejoicing in the refrigeration of his 
body, and in leaving behind him on 
the shore myriads of hungry sand- 
flies, gnats, mosquitoes, and ticks 
which had annoyed him for hours, 
as he thus proceeded to watch the 
movements of the ‘ Grecian Ladies.’ 

While going up the St. John’s 
River in East Florida, the boat en- 
tered a circular basin of clear shallow 
water. Audubon and his com- 
panion saw from it on the opposite 
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side of the cove, a female snake-bird 
perched, and as he did not wish it 
to be shot, he had an opportunity of 
seeing the singular means employed 
by the bird in making its escape on 
sudden emergencies. They advanced 
toward it, when it began to throw 
its head about and watch their mo- 
tions. The place was small; the 
enclosing trees high. The bird 
might have flown upwards and then 
away, but it remained perched, al- 
though it was evidently perturbed 
and apprehensive of danger. When 
the boat was at a short distance, it 
suddenly threw itself backward, 
‘ cutting a somerset as it were,’ and 
covered by the branches darted 
through the tangled forest, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Mr. Abbot of Georgia states that 
the nest is constructed of sticks. 
One which he inspected, and which 
was not very large, contained two 
eggs of a sky-blue colour, and six 
young ones. These last varied much 
in size. He also states that the 
species will occupy the same tree for 
a series of years; and that the 
commonly sit on a stump, whic 
rises out of the water, on the spring 
mornings, and spread their wings to 
the sun, from which act they have 
obtained the appellation of Sun- 
birds, in addition to their other 
names. He alludes, also, to the 
difficulty of shooting them when 
they are swimming, in consequence 
of their heads only being above the 
water. 

Audubon adverts to the incorrect- 
ness of the general opinion that the 
Anhinga swims with its. body sunk 
beneath the surface. . It only swims 
so when in sight of an enemy, but 
where it fears no danger it is as 
buoyant as any other diving bird. 
When an anhinga first observes an 
enemy, it immediately sinks its body 
deeper like a Cormorant, a Mer- 
ganser, a Grebe, or a Diver; and 
the nearer the danger approaches, 
the more does it sink, until at last 
it swims off with the head and 
neck only above the surface: then 
these parts, with their peculiar form 
and sinuous motion, resemble. the 
head and part of. the body of a ser- 
pent. This position and these ges- 
tures doubtless were the origin of 
the name, Snake-bird. At such 
times the head is constantly turning 
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from side to side, and the bill is 
often opened as if for the p e 
of inhaling the quantity of air which 
is to enable it to make its protracted 
dive, and remain so long under 
water that when it next makes its 
appearance it is far out of reach. 
It is, indeed, the best of all fresh- 
water divers, disappearing with the 
quickness of thought, yet so neatly 
as scarcely to leave a ripple on the 
spot where it vanished. If you have 
ise eyes you may see 8 see it, 
next, many hundred yards off, or 
rather catch a glimpse of the head 
as it rises above the water for a 
moment. Or you may catch sight 
of the bill alone gently cutting the 
water, and producing a line of wake 
not perceptible beyond thirty yards 
from the place where you stand. 

It dives precisely hike a Cormo- 
rant, when fishing in security, re- 
turning to the surface as soon as it 
has procured a fish or other prey, 
when the captor gives it a shake, 
and, if it be not too large, often 
throws it into the air, receives it in 
the bill, swallows it, and recom- 
mences its search. 

When shot at while they are 
perched, these birds,howeverseverely 
wounded they may be, fall at once 
perpendicularly, bill downward and 
with closed wings and tail, into the 
water, when they dive and make 
way beneath the surface to such a 
distance that they are rarely ob- 
tained. If seen again and pursued, 
they dive along shore, hold on to 
roots of trees or other plants b 
their feet, and there remain till life 
is extinct. When hit mortally on 
the trees, to all appearance shot 
dead, they sometimes cling 80 
firmly to the branches that the 
sportsman is obliged to wait some 
minutes before they fall. If brought 
wounded to the ground, they make 
a good fight, regarding their ene- 
mies apparently without fear. On 
several of these occasions Audubon 
saw his victim watch his approach 
or that of his dog, standing as 
erect as its pain would permit, 
with head drawn back, open bill, 
and throat swollen with anger, until, 
when at sure distance, it would dart 
its head forward and inflict a severe 
wound. One which had thus struck 
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at his a> oer hung to it till 
dragged to his feet over a space of 
thirty paces. When seized by the 
neck, they scratch with their sharp 
claws like a coot, and a coot, as 
every Hampshire gunner knows, 
will seratch like a cat. They will 
also strike with their wings, inflict- 
ing on the adversary blows more 
severe than might be expected. 
The nest of this species is some- 
times placed in low bushes, and 
even on the common smilax, not 
more than eight or ten feet above 
the water (over which it is always 
built), if the place be secluded, or 
on the lower or top branches of the 
highest trees. In Louisiana and 
the State of Mississippi the nests are 
generally on very large and tall 
cypresses, growing out of the cen- 
tral parts of lakes and ponds, or 
overhanging the borders of lagoons, 
bayous, or sluggish rivers far from 
inhabited places. The nest is often 
laced singly, but occasionally amid 
Eoodnaied or even thousands, of 
nests of several species of Herons, 
especially of the — White He- 
ron and of the Great Blue Heron.* 
They are nearly the same in size, 
form, and materials, A nest pro- 
cured by Dr. Bachman was full two 
feet in diameter, and flattened in 
form, bearing much resemblance to 
that of the Florida Cormorant. The 
bottom layer was framed of dry 
sticks of different sizes, some nearly 
half an inch in diameter, laid cross- 
wise, but circularly. The upper 
and inside layer, which was as solid 
and compact as that of any nest of 
the Heron family, was formed of 
the green branches of the common 
myrtle,t a quantity of Spanish 
moss, and some slender roots. This 
nest contained four eggs ; another 
examined on the same day had four 
young birds ; a third only three: 
ut Audubon declares that in no 
instance was a nest found with eight 
eggs, or two eggs and six young 
ones, as mentioned by Mr. Abbot ; 
he admits, however, that Mr. 
Abbot is correct in saying that this 
species will occupy the same tree 
for a series of years. Audubon 
himself knew a pair to breed in the 
same nest three seasons, increasing 
and repairing it every succeeding 
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spring, as Cormorants and Herons 
are wont to do. He describes the 
eggs as averaging 2$ths inches in 
length, by 13 in diameter, as of 
elongated form, of a dull uniform 
whitish colour externally, and 
covered with a chalky substance, 
beneath which the shell, on being 
carefully scraped, is of a light blue, 
precisely resembling in this respect 
the eggs of the different species of 
American Cormorants with which 
he was acquainted. He notes, how- 
ever, two differences between the 
Anhinga and the Cormorants: 1st, 
the rapid progress of the Anhinga 
toward the maturity of plumage— 
and, the retaining of its complete 
dress throughout life, no change 
taking place in its colours at each 
successive moult. The Cormorants, 
on the contrary, take three or four 
years to attain their full nuptial 
dress, which lasts only during the 
love-season. 

It is a law that all carnivora and 
piscivora can sustain long fasts; 
their supplies are precarious, and 
therefore they can remain for days 
and nights without food. Nor is 
the Snake-bird an exception to the 
rule. But the quantity of fish that 
it will consume is enormous. One 
morning Dr. Bachman and Audubon 
gave to one of these birds a Black 
fish nine and a half inches long by 
two in diameter. Though the head 
of the fish was considerably larger 
than its body, and its strong and 
spinous fins appeared formidable, 
the bird, then about seven months 
old, swallowed it whole, head fore- 
most. It was apparently digested 
in an hour and a half, and then the 
feathered glutton swallowed three 
others of smaller size. Another 
time they placed before it a number 
of fishes about seven and a half 
inches long: it swallowed nine in 
succession. It would devour ata 
meal forty or more fishes about 
three a a half inches long—a 
pretty good fish dinner. On several 
occasions it was fed on plaice, when 
it swallowed some that were four 
inches broad, ene its throat, 
and compressing them during their 
descent into the stomach. It did 
not appear to relish eels. It secured 
all the other sorts first, keeping 
them for the last, and when it had 
swallowed them there was great 
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difficulty in retaining the prisoners, 
who did not seem to hke their 
place of incarceration. But though 
thwarted for a while by the lively 
prey, the bird renewed its efforts, 
and at length mastered these 
troublesome customers. It would 
now and then, after diving in a tide- 
ond, come up with a cray-fish in 
its bill. The crustacean it would 
press hard and dash about, evi- 
dently for the purpose of maiming 
it before, it attempted to swallow 
the cuirassier; indeed it never 
caught a fish without bringing it 
to the surface, and subjecting it to 
the same operation. There can be 
no doubt that fish is their staple; 
but there is good evidence that they 
vary their diet not only with crays 
but with water insects, leeches, 
shrimps, tadpoles, eggs of frogs, 
aquatic lizards, water-snakes, small 
terrapins, and young alligators, 
Much may be learned from ani- 
mals kept in liberal confinement, 
Audubon one day observed, on en- 
tering the house of an humble 
settler close on the western bank of 
the Mississippi, two young Snake- 
birds which had been taken out of 
a nest built on a high cypress ina 
lake, and containing four. The two 
were quite tame and gentle, and 
followed the man and woman of the 
house wherever they went. They 
took fish and shrimps with equal 
willingness, and, when neither was 
forthcoming, were content with 
boiled Indian corn, the grains of 
which they caught as, one by one, 
the feeder threw them to the feedee. 
They were allowed, when a year 
old, to go to the river or to the 
ponds on either side, and fish for 
themselves. They regularly re- 
turned at night to roost on the top 
of the house. Both were males, 
and in time the spirit of rivalry 
strongly showed itself. They fought 
hard battles till they each met with 
a mate and enticed the ‘Grecian 
Ladies’ to the roost on the house- 
top, where all four slept amicably at 
night for a while. But, soon after, 
the ladies, who had probably de- 
posited their treasure in the woods, 
seemed to have exerted their usual 
influence ; for all disappeared, and 
were never again seen by the worthy 
foster . 
But Dr. Bachman gives the most 
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interesting account of the habits of 
this species in captivity. He brought 
home three young snake-birds, two 
of which he undertook to ‘raise’ 
and domesticate,entrusting the third 
to the care of afriend. He found 
no difficulty in rearing one of his 
two; the other, by neglect of his 
‘servant,’ died a few weeks after- 
wards during a short absence—the 
usual fate of favourites left to do- 
mestics. While the two younglings 
were yet in the same cage, it must 
have been curious indeed to see the 
smaller bird, when hungry, inces- 
santly trying to force its bill into 
the mouth and throat of the other, 
which, after being thus teazed for a 
short time, would open its mouth, 
and suffer the little one to thrust its 
whole head down the throat of its 
brother—as the crane ventured his 
in the more questionable barathrum 
of the wolf’s throat—to obtain the 
fish which its amiable relation had 
previously swallowed. But there 
was more than met the eye in this 
benevolence. The larger bird which 
thus continued to act the foster- 
parent proved to be a male; the 
smaller was his little sister, that 
seemed to be thus thrown upon his 

rotection. No Ptolemy could have 
Lehowed more fraternally. But we 
are spoiling the story by comment, 
and good Dr. Bachman shail tell the 
rest of it in his own way :— 


The one still in my possession is fed 
on fish, which it picks up, tosses a few 
times in the air, and swallows at the 
first convenient opportunity, that is, 
when the fish falls towards its mouth 
head foremost. At the onset, when the 
fish was large, I had it cut into pieces, 
thinking that the apparent slenderness 
of the bird’s neck could not expand 
enough to swallow it whole; but I soon 
ascertained that this was unnecessary. 
Fish three times of the size of the neck 
were tossed in the expanded jaws and 
gobbled at once, and immediately after 
the bird would come to my feet, clicking 
its bill in such an unequivocal manner 
that I never failed to give it more. My 
pet was tame from the beginning of its 
captivity, and followed me about the 
house, the yard, and garden, until I 
thought it quite troublesome in conse- 
quence of its peculiar attachment to me. 
The one given to our friend was fed on 
fish and raw beef, but although it grew 
to its full size never thrived so well as 
the one I had, and finally died of an 
affection causing spasms. This was a 
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female, and, although less bright in 
colour than the adult of the same sex, 
the two middle feathers of her tail were 
partially crimped, and her markings 
were the same. While in the young 
state I frequently carried it to a pond, 
believing that it would relish the water 
and improve in health ; but I invariably 
found it to scramble towards the shore 
as soon as possible, as if dreading the 
element in which it was by nature 
destined to live. When thrown into 
the pond it usually dived at once, but 
the next instant arose to the surface, 
and swam with all the buoyancy of a 
common duck. It is a fearless bird, 
keeping at bay the hens and turkeys in 
the yard, and never sparing any dog 
that chances to pass by it, dealing blows 
right and left with its sharp bill, and 
occasionally placing itself at the trough 
where they are fed to prevent them 
from taking a morsel of food till he has 
tantalized them sufficiently, when he 
leaves them to share whatever he does 
not himself relish. 

It was not until my bird was fully 
fledged that I found it willing or anxious 
to go to the water, and then whenever 
it saw me go toward the pond it accom- 
panied me as far as the gate of the 
garden, seeming to say ‘Pray let me go.’ 
On my opening this gate it at once fol- 
lowed me, waddling along like a duck, 
and no sooner was it in sight of its 
favourite element than it immediately 
let itself in, not with a plunge or a dive, 
but by dropping from a plank into the 
stream, where for a while it would swim 
like a duck, then, dipping its long neck, 
it would dive for the purpose of pro- 
curing fish. The water was clear enough 
for me to see all its movements, and, 
after many various windings, it would 
emerge at the distance of forty or fifty 
yards. This bird sleeps in the open 
air during warm nights, perched on the 
highest bar of the fence, with its head 
under its wings, placed there from above 
its back, and in rainy weather it often 
sits in the same position for nearly the 
whole day. It appears to be very sus- 
ceptible of cold, retreating to the kitchen 
and near the fire, battling with the dogs 
or the cooks for the most comfortable 
place on the hearth. Whenever the sun 
shines it spreads its wings and tail, 
rustles its feathers, and seems delighted 
with our warmest sunny days. When 
walking, and occasionally hopping, it 
dees not support itself by its tail, as 
Cormorants sometimes do. When fishes 
are presented to it, it seizes and swallows 
them greedily ; but when these cannot 
be procured we are forced to feed it on 
meat, when it opens its mouth and re- 
ceives the food placed in it. Occasion- 
ally it has spent several days without 
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any food, but in those cases the bird 
became very troublesome, harassing all 
around by its incessant croakings, and 
giving blows to the servants, as if to 
remind them of their neglect. 


Here is a scene for the pencil of 
our inimitable Cruikshank. Just 
fancy yourself a boy again and pur- 
sued by such an open-mouthed 
chimera, seen for the first time :— 


Once it made its escape, and flew 
about a quarter of a mile into the pond. 
Some boys happening to be there in a 
canoe, the bird approached them with 
open mouth, for it was hungry and 
wanted food. They seeing such a 
strange creature pursuing them, with a 
head somewhat like that of a snake, 
took alarm and paddled for the shore ; 
but my bird followed in their wake, and 
landed as soon as they did. They now 
fled to the house, where the Anhinga 
also arrived, and was recognised by 
some embers of the family, who sent 
it back to me; and I, to prevent its 
farther escape or loss, clipped one of its 
wings. 

These birds, like Cormorants, 
Hawks, Rooks, Swallows, and some 
other birds, court on the wing, and 
then they utter a whistling note, 
(somewhat like that of the raptorial 
birds), which has been expressed or 
attempted to be so, by the syllables 
eek, eek, eek, the first loudest, and 
the rest diminuendo. Their call- 
notes on the water resemble the 
rough gruntings of the Florida Cor- 
morant, and have been taken for 
them. They dive under any float- 
ing substances—collections of dead 
weeds or leaves accumulated by 
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wind or current, and even the green 
mantling of the pool. Dr. Bach- 
man’s pet retained this habit, for it 
would dive when it came within a 
few feet of the floating rice chaff on 
a tide-pond. A common goose is 
said to make a bow to any low 
bridge, or overhanging branch or 
trunk as it swims beneath; and the 
Snake-bird was seen to do likewise. 
When swimming below the surface 
of the water the latter partially 
Pre his wings, but does not use 
them as propellers; the tail is con- 
siderably expanded, and the feet 
are worked as paddles, simultane- 
ously or alternately.* 

The pouch, which had been gra- 
dually decreasing in the Cormorants 
and Gannets, arrives at its smallest 
development in the Snake-birds. 
Sufficient, however, is left to justify 
the position assigned to them by 
modern ornithologists among the 
Pelecanide. The Knight of the 
Polar Star placed the genus Pele- 
canus in his Systema Nature be- 
tween Diomedea, which we have 
noticed in our sketch of Alba- 
trosses,t and Plotus, his generic 
name for the Anhingas or Snake- 
birds, whose form and manners we 
have endeavoured to lay before you. 
The Linnwan genus Pelecanus com- 
a the true Pelicans,t the 

rigate or Man-of-war Bird,§ the 
Cormorants,|| the Solan Goose, and 
the Boobies. 

Our present inquiry has led you 
into the desolate and forbidding 
swamps, but we hope, in our next 
American trip, to take you with us 


Into the paths of the forest, 
Into the tranquil woods, where blue-birds and robins are building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom. 


* American Ornithological Biography. 


+ Fraser's Magazine, vol. lvii. p. 713. 


§ Zb., vol. lviii. p. 65. 


t Ib., vol. lviii. p. 537. 
|| 20., vol. lviii, p. 292. 


| The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
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HANWORT H. 


Cuarrer XIX. 


WEDDING is well known to 

be the mournfullest and most 
tedious of human festivals, and 
therefore the reader is not invited 
to be present at Edith’s, but is 
requested to believe that it took 
place with all suitable forms, and 
to imagine both that and the 
honeymoon — which was of only 
a fortnight’s duration—well over, 
and Mrs. Charles Stirling esta- 
blished in London under promising 
and comfortable circumstances. 
Margaret having returned to Eng- 
land, and having passed some time 
with her sister at Elderslie, where 
she had found the friendship of Dr. 
Silverston and his family a source 
of comfort, was now coming to sta 
with her earliest friend ; and Edit 
was expecting her with a mixture of 
joy and apprehension; and when 
xfver what seemed a long waiting 
she at last arrived, it was difficult 
to her to control her impatience, 
and not, as in the days of their 
childhood, to run into the hall to 
meet her. Margaret, however, 
mounted the stairs with a somewhat 
tardy pace ; and when Edith clasped 
her in her arms there was a good 
deal of languor and dejection, 
though there was no want of ten- 
derness in her manner of receiving 
these greetings. It seemed that she 
dared not give any way to her feel- 
ings, for fear of their getting beyond 
her control; and she sat for a few 
minutes in silence. Then she said 
—'I am so glad you are happy, 
Edith!’ but her clear sweet voice 
was husky and tremulous. 

‘I am very happy now,’ said 
Edith, ‘because I have got you 
with me again ;’ and she bent over 
her and kissed her forehead. 

‘It is well for me,’ replied Mar. 
garet, ‘ that you love me, for you are 
all I have leftin this world to care for 
me,’ and in speaking this sentence, 
that expressed the desolation of her 
heart, the power of surmounting her 
emotions deserted her, and a pas- 
sionate burst of grief shook her 
frame. Edith watched her with 
a sympathy too deep to admit 


of common attempts at consolation. 
She knew that whatever Mrs. 
Ramsay's follies had been, Mar- 
garet had possessed in her a loving 
and indulgent mother, and that her 
loss must at any time have brought 
much sorrow with it; and she knew 
also that the time at which it had 
occurred must have doubled that 
affliction—-a time when she was 
struggling against an affection that 
had been bestowed unhappily 
where it had never been sued 
for. It seemed natural to her that 
these two trials followmg so close 
upon each other should mix to- 
gether, should cease to take distinct 
forms, and should merge into one 
great sum of grief. It seemed na- 
tural that the loss of the devoted 
parent should be peculiarly felt 
when her sympathy was peculiarly 
needed. ot till the passion of 
Margaret’s tears appeared to be 
subsiding, Edith ventured to speak, 
and then it was to suggest that she 
should retire to her room to lie down 
and rest; and Margaret at once 
complied with this request. 

hen Edith left her she found 
her own tears flowing, and she 
passed a solitary hour full of sad 
thoughts for the friend whom, next 
to her husband, she loved. But at 
the end of an hour Margaret joined 
her again with a serene countenance 
and a composed manner. Edith 
looked at her with an increased ad- 
miration. The perfect beauty of 
her features seemed heightened in 
its effect by the expression of a 
subdued sorrow, and all her move- 
ments seemed to have acquired a 
new and more attractive grace. 

‘Oh, Margaret, how beautiful 
you are!’ Edith said so with en- 
thusiasm, but Margaret shook her 
head and smiled sadly. 

‘I thought myself so once,’ said 
she; ‘ but if it was ever true it can 
be true no longer. Don’t say so 
again, Edith. ‘Tell me, now, are 
not the Charltons your near neigh- 
bours? If so, I should like to go 
to see them, for I would gladly get 
the first meeting over.’ 
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Edith was rejoiced to find Mar. 
garet wishing to renew her inter- 
course with these valued friends, 
and she lost no time in getting 
ready to go, fearing with every 
minute that passed that her courage 
might decrease. But Margaret 
looked quite firm and settled when 
they set out, and it was only when 
the door opened to them that an 
augmented paleness betrayed her 
emotion. 

As they entered the drawing- 
room, there was an evident agita- 
tion in Mrs. Charlton’s manner of 
receiving them; and as they ad- 
vanced further, it was explained b 
the sight of Lord Hanworth. It 
was a most unlucky chance. Edith 
had not seen him since her mar- 
riage—not since the scene in Pine 
Wood ; and yet if she had met him 
alone, she thought she could have 

e so almost without embarrass- 
ment; but with Margaret for her 
companion, there were too many 
conflicting emotions for composure 
to be possible. She was conscious 
of grasping Emilia’s hand with a 

ainful force, and she seated herself 
in a hurried manner, lest a trem- 
bling in her knees should be de- 
tected. She turned away so as to 
avoid seeing Margaret, and yet 
longed to look at her. She bowed 
to Lord Hanworth, and then felt 
that she ought to shake hands with 
him, and advanced to do so. Lord 
Hanworth’s colour rose; but he 
extended his hand with the kind- 
ness of friendship, and as he said 
a few words of friendly greeting, 
a delicate observer only could have 
detected the shade of emotion there 
was in his voice. After this he 
turned from Edith to Margaret, 
who had moved away with Mrs. 
Charlton, addressed her with a 
manner full of interest, and seated 
himself near her to make inquiries 
after the Wilsons, the Silverstons, 
and Lady Howell. Wholly uncon- 
scious of the internal struggle that it 
cost Margaret to enter into such a 
conversation with him, he went on 
at particular length, partly with a 
desire to compose his own feelings, 
and — with a view to relieve 
Edith from embarrassment. Mrs. 


Charlton, aware of the position of all 
parties, moved from one to another 
m a flutter of feeling, making dis- 
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jointed observations. When she 
spoke to Lord Hanworth ‘ there was 
a peculiar dampness in the air,’ 
when she addressed Edith ‘it was 
dry and dusty ;’ in fact her presence 
of mind under these trying circum- 
stances altogether deserted her. It 
was for Margaret that she felt most 
deeply, and she viewed her quiet 
dignity of manner with admiration. 
She was answering all Lord Han- 
worth’s observations with becoming 
politeness, and even with apparent 
ease ; and there was only so much of 
languor in her bearing as her recent 
loss might well account for; but no 
doubt it was a relief to her as it 
was also to Edith and to Mrs. 
Charlton, that Charlton and his 
brother now entered the room, fol- 
lowed by little Willy. Charlton, as 
he oval the group m his drawing- 
room, looked. for a& moment per- 
turbed ; but quickly resolving what 
it was best to do, he passed on to 
Margaret, and engaged her in con- 
versation. 

Lord Hanworth rose and took 
his leave, merely bowing to Edith, 
who appeared at the moment of his 
departure deeply engaged in con- 
versation with Edmund Charlton. 
How much the value of acquaint- 
ances, and even of friends, depends 
upon their casual position ! 

To Edith, on many preceding oc- 
casions Major Charlton had seemed 
a tedious personage, but at this 
moment he was welcome; and the 
abundance of his talk (he was a 
ready talker) was areal boon. His 
description of his walk with his 
brother and little Willy, which had 
it been given some months back in 
Stirling’s company would have ap- 
peared intolerably elaborate, was 
now a happy piece of eloquence. 
As soon as it was over, Edith begged 
to introduce him to her friend, Niss 
Ramsay, and as he turned towards 
her, the admiration with which her 
beauty struck him was very appa- 
rent. It was evidently difficult to 
him to withdraw his eyes from her 
face ; and im seeking to open a con- 
versation with her the habitual 
frankness of his speech deserted 
him, and it became necessary for 
his brother to suggest a few obser. 
vations for him. Sut it seemed not 
desirable to prolong this conver- 
sation. Now that the impulse of 

xx2 
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strength that a true woman’s 
had lent to Margaret during 
worth’s presence had subsided, a 
sense of fatigue and depression 
showed itself in her countenance 
and in the abstracted manner of her 
replies, and she was clearly suffer- 
ing. It therefore seemed necessary 
to Edith to shorten the moments of 
Major Charlton’s enjoyment, and 
she rose to go, not failing to observe 
as they departed that Edmund ac- 
companied them as far as the hall 
door, and that when they were 
turning the corner of the street he 
was still standing on the step fol- 
lowing them with his eyes. But this 
was a secret observation, and she 
said nothing about it to Margaret, 
nor did they exchange a single word 
concerning Lord Hanworth; but 
confined their remarks to the 
changes that had taken place in 
little Willy. Margaret thought him 
looking pale, and doubted whether 
he had not outgrown his strength, 
and Edith suggested that his father 
was guilty of taking him walks that 
were too long; and they dwelt on 
these trifles only. For it is certain 
that whatever may have been the 
case among men and women in 
ancient days, it is not true in the 
history of modern society, that ‘ out 
of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ;’ but that the very 
reverse is the fact. Edith returned 
home to find Stirling, who had come 
from his official duties a few minutes 
before her, impatiently longing for 
her presence. Margaret had to be 
introduced to him, to claim his 
friendship almost before his ac- 
ietiere, to promise herself to 

etermine to like him, and then to 
retire to her room to solitude and 
thought. 


Cuaprter XX. 


It was no wonder to Edith that 
Major Chariton in the course of 
four days found as many reasons 
for calling upon her, but Margaret 
observed to her with a weary air 
that he seemed to have no occupa- 
tion but visiting, and that he was, 
like other Anglo-Indians, much 
troubled with idleness. 

‘You must recollect,’ said Edith, 
in reply, ‘ that he is my husband’s 
most intimate friend. It is surely 
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natural that they should have a 
great deal to say to each other ; and 
if Major Charlton is idle now, it is 
only because he is enjoying a short 
holiday. He is a most excellent 
officer as well as a valuable friend, 
I assure you.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt it; and he is 
Mr. Charlton’s brother, too; but 
very unlike him, I think.’ 

‘In some ways he is, but he has 
the same candour of disposition.’ 

‘He has a candour of his own, 
but it is not like his brother’s. Mr, 
Charlton is candid with his friends, 
but reserved with his acquaintances ; 
while to Major Charlton it seems a 
necessity to express all he thinks at 
once to everybody he meets. From 
that very circumstance he is pro- 
bably a more popular man, but for 
my own part I prefer a certain 
reserve. entve indeed generally 
proceeds from the consciousness of 
some uncommon qualities—quali- 
ties which it is not possible for the 
whole world to sympathize with. 
Now, I like a shamneter of this 
kind.’ 

She had scarcely finished her 
sentence when Major Charlton was 
announced. 

This time his errand was not of a 
cheerful nature; he came to say 
that his sister-in-law was in a state 
of anxiety, that her little Willy 
was ill—he really thought very ill— 
it had begun merely with a cough, 
but he really seemed seriously 
ill. He found immediate and warm 
ene from both his hearers. 

ould they be of any use to Emilia? 
Should they not at once prepare to 
go to her? Major Chariton could 
not deny that he thought Emilia 
would be glad to see them. It 
would be a satisfaction to commu- 
nicate the apprehensions she suf- 
fered from to such true friends, and 
they might think better of the 
child’s case than he did himself, and 
than his brother did. His brother 
appeared much alarmed, and Dr. 
Flower’s opinion had not been 
satisfactory. The rents had 
denied themselves to all visitors in a 
general way, but such intimate 
friends they would certainly wel- 
come, and indeed Lord Hanworth 
had just been admitted. Hanworth 
was the child’s godfather, and at- 
tached as he was to both parents, 
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he must feel deeply interested. 
Margaret, who was just about to 
leave the room to put on her bon- 
net, now turned back, and said that 
she thought it better for Emilia 
that they should postpone their 
visit till she was quite disengaged ; 
they would wait till later in the 
afternoon. Edith agreed. Much 
talking would be bad for Mrs. 
Charlton; anxiety might find re- 
lief in venting itself to a friend, but 
to have to make conversation, or 
even to see many people moving 
about you, always augmented un- 
easiness. With this they sat down, 
Major Charlton also seating himself, 
in order to endeavour to persuade 
them that they were mistaken. He 
thought a little society would cheer 
his sister; he thought there was 
nothing so bad for a troubled mind 
as to be alone; whenever he was 
put out himself, he went in quest 
of a cheerfully disposed brother 
officer. After all, Hanworth was 
of a grave temperament; he was an 
excellent man, certainly, but his 
company could not be called enli- 
vening—in fact, when he came away 
they were all three sitting silent. 
If his brother and Hanworth should 
talk it would probably be about 
some public question that Emilia 
could not care about; now, if Miss 
Ramsay and Mrs. Stirling would 

to en, she would directly feel 
their sympathy. 

‘ And we intend to go,’ said Mar- 

aret, ‘but later in theday. Pray, 
ajor Charlton, tell her so; tell 
her to expect us.’ 

‘I will do exactly as you wish,’ 
replied Edmund; but though Mar- 
garet’s sentence certainly contained 
a gentle hint to him to go, he still 
lingered in her presence, his eyes 
fixed, not upon her face, for there 
was something in her manner that 
forbade such a look, but upon her 
hands, as they moved in some pretty 
piece of embroidery. 

‘You are very industrious, Miss 
Ramsay,’ said he; ‘I think I 
never find you idle. I wish I could 
mae as you do; as for the embroi- 

ery, I cannot wish that, for it looks 
80 difficult as to be quite beyond 
the reach of a man’s hand. Now, 
though I can’t actually do the 
thing, I can just imagine taking 
a brush full of colour, sweeping it 
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across the paper, and swashing in a 
blue sky.’ 

* You had better learn,’ said Mar- 
garet ; ‘it would be a good occupa- 
tion during your holiday.’ 

‘Ah, that is a rebuke. You 
think me idle; doesn’t she, Mrs. 
Stirling ?’ 

‘ d at this moment you are 
idle,’ mnen Edith ; ‘ but you must 
surely find plenty to interest you in 
London after so long an absence. 
If you are disposed for painting, you 
should go and study it at the 
National Gallery and Marlborough 
House.’ 

‘ Well, I would,’ replied Edmund, 
‘if I had any one to study it with 
me,’ and he glanced at Margaret ; 
‘but I have not Stirling’s luck. I 
am like that poor milkmaid in the 
nursery song, “all forlorn ;” but I 
think that I shall stroll down by and 
bye to see the new panorama.’ He 
now rose to go, but in taking leave 
took another look at Margaret’s 
work : ‘and what,’ said he, ‘ can that 
beautiful needlework be intended 
for ?” 

‘It is a frock for Willy Charlton,’ 
replied Margaret. 

‘Dear little fellow,’ cried Major 
Charlton, with emotion. ‘ 
grant that he may live to wear 
it. As he spoke tears rose to his 
eyes, and he left the room hurriedly. 

‘He loves the child,’ said Mar- 


garet. 
‘ He is full of feeling,’ said Edith. 


When some hours afterwards 
they went to the Charltons, it was 
to find their friends in a state of in- 
creased anxiety, and the child more 
seriously ill. As Margaret stole 

ently to his bedside and watched 
fis flushed face and restless move- 
ments, the remembrance of the last 
sick bed she had attended forced 
itself upon her with a deep inward 
pain, while in the mother’s coun- 
tenance she saw a fear as pressing, 
as trying as her own had then been. 
It was moving to see how when 
they left the room Emilia sought 
by her questions to find in them 
a hope that in her own heart had 
given way to fear, and how she 
clung to her husband’s often-re- 
peated observation, that children 
essed a rallying power much 
eyond that of those in mature 
life, and that the forebodings of 
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doctors were constantly set at 
naught by them. In this way they 
gradually talked the mother into 
something like hopefulness; but 
when Charlton took leave of them 
at the door, the expression of his 
countenance struck them as at war 
with his cheering words. 

And there was indeed but too 
much reason for anxiety, which as 
days went on, went on augment- 
ing. It was not only that the lungs, 
with the congestion of which the 
illness had begun, were threatened, 
but that every function of the 
body was disordered, and the play- 
ful little boy whose laugh was wont 
to fill the house with its pleasant 
sound, lay stretched on his back 
helpless, powerless, unable to eat, 
unable to speak, never smiling, con- 
stantly moaning, his mother always 
by his bed-side, listening to every 
sigh, watching every turn, and sing- 
ing his favourite nursery songs, for 
the familiar tunes soothed him 
when all other sounds seemed to add 
to his fever, while her heart was 
inwardly dreading, desponding, and 
praying ; but to ce frame a super- 
natural strength seemed granted. 
She could watch through the long 
night with only one hour of sleep 
without any physical suffering, 
without even the consciousness 
that she had not slept. Margaret 
would sometimes steal in and take 
her place, continuing the low mo- 
notonous song, and prevailing upon 
the mother to stretch herself upon 
a bed in the adjoining room, by the 
promise of et her at the 
slightest symptom of change in the 
child. Edith had her home duties, 
but Margaret was free to. fulfil all 
the offices of friendship, and her 
warm heart led her to do so with 
the utmost devotion. She could 
well sympathize with all this 
anxious trouble, and she knew how 
and when to come with her tranquil, 
unobtrusive help. On one occasion, 
as she entered the drawing-room 
she found Charlton standing alone 
before the picture of his boy, and 
as she looked at him she thought 
she saw traces of tears upon his 
cheek. She went very softly to 
him, holding out her hand. He led 
her to the sofa, and as he seated 
himself by her side, he said, 

‘Poor Emilia, Willy has been 
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worse this night, is worse now. Do 
you know that picture has just now 
seemed to fade before my eyes? its 
fresh colour all di ed; it be- 
came first dim, and then quite 
blank.’ 

‘Your eyes,’ said Margaret, but 
she spoke tremblingly, ‘ are weary ; 
you have not slept; the picture has 
not really changed; it looks as 
fresh as it did a fortnight ago 
before your darling was ill.’ 

‘Before he was ill. Ah, poor 
Emilia,’ repeated Charlton, and 
sighed heavily. 

Margaret perceived from his tone 
and look that he had now no ho 
left ; and indeed the servant’s reply 
to her eager inquiry at the door, 
containing the doctor's last verdict, 
had prepared her for such a state of 
things. She hardly knew how to 
speak or what to say; she was too 
wise in such a case to suggest an 
untrue hope, and a gentle mquiry 
after Emilia was all she ventured 
upon. 

‘She has fallen asleep,’ answered 
Charlton; ‘poor thing, she has 
fallen asleep at last, from complete 
exhaustion, on the sofa in the next 


room.’ 

The folding doors between the 
rooms were open, but the sofa was 
80 placed as not to be seen by Mar- 
garet where she sat. 

‘The nurse,’ continued Charlton, 
‘has promised me to come down to 
wake hershould any change appear, 
and I must let her sleep now; poor 
Ewilia!’ 

While Margaret listened to Charl- 
ton, and watched the movements of 
his countenance, she was filled with 
admiration for that exalted affection 
which led him to set aside his own 
grief, his own loss, and his own trial, 
while he dwelt so feelingly on the 
mother’s. Yet it was ditlicult even 
for a mother more passionately than 
he did to love this child. 

After a moment’s pause Mar- 
garet said, ‘I will go now to sit by 
Willy, and you may rely on - 
eatebtnleass and forthfulness. 
will come to you at the slightest 
sign.’ 

As she spoke she moved to the 
door, and as she opened it Han- 
worth entered. Margaret stepped 
back as he advanced; and while with 
that expression of goodness and 
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lovingkindness that gave a charm 
to his countenance he laid his hand 
on Charlton’s shoulder, and said, 
‘You have watehed too late, you 
are not looking well,’ her heart beat 
uick, and she turned her face away, 
that he might not see her colour 
rise. He did not. Yet he looked 
with some solicitude at her too. 

* And I think,’ said he to Charlton, 
that you must let me now take a 
share in your boy’s nursing. He is 
my godson, you know, and a very 
affectionate one.’ 

‘ Affectionate !’ replied Charlton, 
in a tone that sunk into Margaret’s 
heart. ‘Ah, Hanworth, you don’t 
know; he has no power left now, 
even tolove. He does not recognise 
his mother.’ 

Margaret, fearing lest her sym- 
pathy should too strongly betray 
itself, and desirous too of avoidin 
Lord Hanworth’s presence, passe 
through the folding doors, out at 
the adjoining room, and thence to 
the apartment of the sick boy. 

Hanworth remained with Charl- 
ton, aware that the hour of the 
doctor’s evening visit was near, and 
desirous of turning away his friend’s 


mind from that sickness of expecta- 
tion which such an hour brings in 


eases of dangerous illness. The 
calmness and tenderness of his 
manner were soothing to Charlton’s 
irritated nerves, and he listened now 
and then to what Hanworth said, 
instead of straining his ears for the 
sound of carriage-wheels. But the 
doctor was late, and before his 
arrival Hanworth was obliged to go. 
As he rose to depart Mrs. Charlton 
was heard to stir in the adjoining 
room, and her husband went to 
speak to her such comfort as he 
could. Hanworth then left the 
room silently and turned to that 
where little Willy lay. He had 
seen him most days for a few minutes 
ata time since his illness ; there was 
great fondness between the child 
and himself; and though from what 
Charlton had told him there seemed 
little chance that his visit would 
give the accustomed pleasure, he 
wished at least, for his own satis- 
faction, to look on the boy once 
more. The door of the room was 
ajar, and he entered noiselessly. 

he child was lying on his back, 
with a flushed face, to which the 
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upturned eyes and the restless 
movement of the lips gave an un- 
natural and distressing expression. 
Margaret Ramsay was kneeling by 
the side of the bed. Her face war 
turned from him, and unaware of 
his presence: she continued in a low 
tone her lulling song. He sought 
to leave the room unpercecived as he 
had entered it, but the door creaked 
on its hinges, and Margaret looked 
up. As her eyes met Hanworth’s, 
the colour rushed up into her cheeks 
for a moment and then deserted 
them again, leaving them paler 
than before. Hanworth paused 
for a moment at the door, turning 
towards her, and said in a low tone, 
very kindly, ‘You must not wateh 
too long, Miss Ramsay; you have 
already undergone so much,’ and 
then he went away. 

The tears now streamed fast from 
Margaret's eyes, rising from a source 
of emotions so mingled that she 
could not herself define them, nor 
was it desirable that she should do 
so too curiously. Hanworth’s ob- 
servation had recalled the time of 
her own loss, and he was at that 
moment in her presence because of 
his anxious love for his friend’s 
dying child. He was thinking of 
her too with solicitous regard. Un- 
der that serene exterior there was 
a heart always sensible of the trials 
of others; a disposition to seek to 
relieve them ; a perfect benevolence 
which shrunk from display, and was 
therefore not always appreciated ; 
and yet to her how clear it seemed, 
and how perfect! But she was re« 
solved not to suffer herself to medi- 
tate on the subject of Hanworth’s 
virtues, and rising from her knees 
she sought by some occupation in 
the sick room to change the current 
of her thoughts. She made ready 
a mixture, put some fresh barley- 
water on the fire, and offered to 
assist the nurse in some needlework 
upon which she was engaged; but 
the sound of the doctor’s step on 
the stairs now gave her the change 
of emotion she was seeking to obtain, 
and her heart sickened as the solemn 
man entered, followed by the pale, 
weary, trembling mother. His ap- 
proach to the bed, the drawing of 
the curtain to admit light, the care- 
ful lifting of the coverlet, were ac- 
tions which each brought a fresh 
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wget apprehension, and she saw 

milia turn away as if unable to 
face his look while she asked for his 
opinion. When he said, in the same 
unmoved voice with which he would 
have pronounced the case hopeless, 
‘ Mrs. Charlton, there is a decided 
improvement in your child,’ it seem- 
ed hardly possible to contain her 
feeling, and she longed to strain the 
mother to her heart. But she re- 
frained from any demonstration. of 
her agitation, and stood quite quiet, 
watching Emilia’s face. Her in- 
creasing pallor and immovability of 
posture for a moment seemed to 
threaten fainting, but a flow of tears 
came as a relief, and then all was 
well. Margaret now advanced to 
her and pressed her hand. ‘Go and 
tell William,’ whispered Mrs, Charl- 
ton, and Margaret ran eagerly down 
on this mission, leaving the mother 
to consult further with the doctor 
and nurse. 

She was stopped at the drawing- 
room door by Major Charlton, who 
entered upon a full tide of ques- 
tions. In vain M t repeated 
‘He is better, he is really better ; 
now let me go instantly to your 
brother.’ She was always called 
back for another word, till at last 
she abruptly passed him and ran to 
Charlton. 

‘Oh, Mr. Charlton, there is a 
favourable change, and I bring you 
a good message. Dr. Flower thinks 
well of the case.’ 

Charlton, who had been uneasily 
pacing the room in an agony of fear, 
almost overwhelmed by this sudden 
change to hope, sat down on the 
sofa, covering his face with his 
hands. Then he rose, and spoke 
a few earnest grateful words to 
Margaret, while his brother came 
to him and shook him repeatedly 

and cordially by the hand, saying as 

he did so, ‘I always thought he 
would get over it; t never would 
give it up;’ and turning to Mar- 
garet with fresh questions, ‘Is his 
medicine to be changed? is the skin 
moist? is the pulse stronger? when 
will he be able to eat again ?’ which 
inquiries, spoken in eager haste, 
Dr. Flower lotly entered to reply to 
with the true medical deliberation. 

Margaret, satisfied and happy, re- 
turned home to Edith, and in her 

rejoicing over the change in the 
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child’s condition she omitted to 
mention her short interview with 
Hanworth. 
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From this day of improvement, 
the change for the better in the little 
boy was rapid, and every succeeding 
morning found his strength increas- 
ing. But during the period of con- 
valescence.no less care was required 
than during that of illness; and 
the task of amusing him became 
difficult, while his desires, surpassing 
his power of enjoyment, brought 
him into a condition of fretful im- 

atience ; under these circumstances 

milia found in Margaret’s af- 
fectionate assiduity a great solace ; 
while the mother, resuming her 
household duties, was compelled to 
short periods of absence from the 
child, Margaret would take her 
place, and cut out figures in card 
omenge and sledges, and invent 
such lively stories about them that 
the boy never failed to be amused 
in her company. Major Charlton 
would frequently joim in these 
efforts, and sometimes Hanworth 
would come in with a new toy. 
The child’s old affections had re- 
turned, and to Hanworth he would 
stretch out his arms and claim a 
seat on his lap. On one occasion 


as he did so, Major Charlton viewed 
him uneasily, and rising from his 
seat he roi a turn up and down 


the room, watching Margaret as 
she moved the es for Willy, and 
Hanworth, as he now and then 
added a sentence to the little drama 
corneas for them. At last he 
said, 

‘Hanworth, do you know I'm 
jealous of yuk I'm that boy’s own 
uncle, and yet he always seems 
to me to prefer you. That’s what 
comes of going out to India; 
one’s place at Ae is taken by 
others ; and when one comes back, 
after all one’s exile and one’s battles, 
one is scarcely recognised in one’s 
family ; and one is grown so rusty 
as to be quite deficient in the ways 
of society. I declare I am old, too, 
before my time. Yes, we Indians 
wither before we ripen, turn grey, 
yellow, and shrivelled, and see men 
older than ourselves look younger. 
I might pass for your senior. I 
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am glad my regiment is ordered 
home. I could not make up my 
mind to go out again.’ 

This speech, addressed to Han- 
worth, was yet felt to be directed 
at Margaret; but Margaret kept 
her eyes down, fixed on the child’s 
playthings ; and Hanworth replied, 

‘If Willy seems fonder of me 
than of you, satisfy yourself that it 
is not owing to your exile ; nor be- 
cause I have been more with him, 
but that just lately I have been less 
with him than yourself. It is be- 
cause I am more of a rarity to him ; 
and it is, I suspect, not my fre- 
quent presence but my frequent 
absence that gives me an attraction. 
He will confess it, if I ask him. 
Willy, my boy, what made you so 
glad to see me to-day ?’ 

‘Why, I didn’t see you yester- 
day,’ replied the child, clasping his 
arms round his neck as he spoke. 

Hanworth smiled, and said, 

‘I am right. It is not because 
of your long exile, but because you 
have had no short exiles since your 
return, that you are not made so 
much of as you wish. The secret, 
depend upon it, of maintaining an 
excitement in affection, is an occa- 
sional absence, and a certain degree 
of uncertainty.’ 

‘That is not impossible,’ said 
Major Chariton ; ‘but yet Iso much 
dislike absence from those I love, 
that I cannot resolve upon the 

ractice of that kind of art. No. 

must honestly show the regard I 
feel; and if I obtain a return, it 
must be by asking for it in a down- 
right way. I cannot beat about the 
bush; and to gain all, I must risk 
all. Well, good-bye. I have pro- 
mised to walk out with my brother. 
We are going to look at the marbles 
at the British Museum. Miss 
Ramsay, have you seen them ?’ 

‘Yes; I know them well.’ 

‘But would you not like to see 
them in my brother’s company ; he 
knows so much of the history of 
ae Iam going with him 

y to improve my mind. We 


part 
indians have little opportunity for 
studying art.” 

‘IT* should like much,’ replied 
Margaret, ‘to see these things in 
Mr. Charlton’s company ; but Lhave 
promised Emilia to stay with Willy 
this morning.’ 
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‘How kind of you. I hope at 
least that the boy loves you as he 
should.’ 

To which observation the child 
at once replied by stretching over 
from Hanworth’s knee, to give 
Margaret a hearty hug, an incident 
that Major Charlton had not in- 
tended to bring about; and Han- 
worth’s smile as he drew Willy 
back from an embrace that seemed 
too rude, was so tender that he could 
not feel at ease till he persuaded 
him to come away, and so he sug- 
gested, 

‘Why, Hanworth, it will be the 
very thing for you. Yow have not 
promised to play head nurse, and 
your company will not be less pro- 
fitable than my brother’s.’ 

‘I will gladly come,’ said Han- 
worth; and Margaret was left in 
the confirmed conviction that a more 
tiresome man than Major Charlton 
had never existed. 

‘It is a happy thing for you,’ 
said she, when she returned home 
to Edith, ‘that you will escape the 
daily visit from Major Charlton, 
He is occupied at the British 
Museum, trying to learn something 
about art.’ 

‘I should think myself very 
lucky,’ replied Edith, ‘if I never 
had a more unwelcome visitor than 
Major Charlton.” 

This sentiment seemed to gain 
force when its ex»ression was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Lady 
Howell, for her manner as she 
seated herself appeared to indicate 
that she had some subject not alto- 
gether pleasant on her mind, and 
after a few careless inquiries con- 
cerning theCharlton’s child, she said, 

*‘ Margaret, I think it is now time 
for a little explanation between us. 
During these fast weeks your silence 
concerning Lord Hanworth could 
in a manner be accounted for. It 
might be supposed that during the 
first period of mourning for the 
death of poor dear mamma you 
might shrink from entering upon 
the subject of marriage, but that 
sort of delicacy must not be carried 
too far. You have been of course 
the’ subject of many comments in 
many quarters; and, in short, the 
day is clearly arrived for declaring 
your engagement.’ 

During this address Lady Howell 
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kept her eyes fixed on her sister’s 
face, and inquisitively watched the 
changes of colour rapidly succeeding 
each other, as indications of astrong 
emotion; the lips, too, parted and 
trembled, but inene remained 
silent. 

* Well,’ continued Lady Howell, 
after a short pause, during which 
she seemed to wait for an answer; 
‘ this is quite unaccountable. What 
is it that keeps you silent? Why 
not tell it at onee? Is this enforced 
mystery to make a romance for you 
where none is needed? Recollect 
how much I am already informed. 
Only just before your departure from 
Elderslie, poor dear mamma con- 
fided to me that before long I should 
certainly hear of your reply to Lord 
Hanworth’s declaration. Why, 
now, what is the matter—what are 
you so white about? and Mrs. 
Stirling looks as paleas you. What 
awful secret can there be? You 
had better tell it to me, my dears, 
whatever it is; for only on that 
condition will I protect you from 
Lady Allerton’s investigations. She 
has been positively besieging me 
with them for the last week, and I 
shall be forced at last to surrender 
on any terms.’ 

A growing indignation supplied 
Margaret now with strength, and 
she said, 

‘Lady Allerton has no right to 
make any such inquiries; and to 
her I would never give an answer 
on such a subject. But you have 
a different claim; and it is due 

erhaps to our sisterly relation that 
Taoat tell you that there is no 
sort of engagement between Lord 
Hanworth and myself, and indeed 
nothing more than an intimate and 
quiet friendship.’ 

‘An intimate and quiet friend- 
ship! Margaret, you are insincere. 
But indeed there is no end to the 
insincerity of young ladies on these 
points. Why, but yesterday there 
was poor Adeline, the little goose, 
trying to humbug her mother about 
the “intimate and quiet friendship” 
of Captain French, when his servant 
was seen at the door bringing a 
bouquet for the evening ball. Oh, 
my dear child! what is yout opinion 
of my wits? Why, poor dear 
credulous mamma herself could not 
have been so hoodwinked! Come, 
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come, this wont do. Proceed, my 
dear, to tell me the truth.’ 

Margaret became greatly excited, 
and in forcible and peculiarly dis- 
tinct accents she said— 

‘ Sophia, I swear to you solemnly 
—for you seem actually to require 
an oath—that there is no kind of 
engagement between me and Lord 
Hanworth.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Lady Howell, an- 
grily, ‘you are a little fool—a 
coquettish little fool; and you have 
rejected him.’ 

Edith now came to her friend’s 
rescue. 

‘This, Lady Howell, is surely not 
needful. It must be enough for 
you and for all of us to know that 
both Margaret and Lord Hanworth 
are disengaged.’ 

But Margaret’s sincerity would 
not suffer her to leave her sister 
under such a delusion, and she said 
in a resolute tone— 

‘No, Sophia, nothing of this 
nature has ever passed between us ; 
and Lord Hanworth is only a kind 
friend.’ 

‘A very kind friend indeed!’ 
cried Lady Howell. ‘ It is singular, 
to say the least. A bachelor of 
thirty-six so kind a friend to a 
beautiful woman of twenty-two that 
he follows her to Italy at a time 
when many of his political friends, 
Sir Simon included, particular] 
wished for his presence in England, 
turns up at the same hotel, and re- 
turns home nearly at the same time, 
placing her for the journey under 
the protection of his most intimate 
friend, Mrs. Wilson, with injunctions 
as to her comfort of a quite anxious 
kind (you needn’t wonder I know 
it, Mrs. Wilson naturally told me 
herself), and then he worries a 
Cabinet Minister nearly out of his 
life to obtain a comfortable post for 
the favourite friend’s husband, in 
order to keep the favourite friend 
in England. Quite a new form this 
for a quiet friendship to take. But 
I have done. Only let me warn 
you, Margaret, as a well-married 
eldest sister, not to be deluding 
yourself with romantic notions of a 
military hero. Major Charlton has 
no doubt done very well in India, 
but in domestie life it is no great 
advantage to a wife that her hus- 
band should be able to fight a battle. 
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However, I tell you plainly that I 
would rather hear your approachin 
marriage with the Major dec 
to-morrow than see things dawdling 
on as they are now. When I re- 
member the number of people you 
have refused, Heaven knows why, I 
w impatient, and so does Sir 
imon. It was only two days ago 
that a certain young Baronet con- 
fided to me that he was ready to 
return to the charge if I could 
only hold out to him the slightest 
hope. Now, youqueercreature, what 
are you erying about? What do 
outhink Lady Allerton says? She 
tgien to suspect that Mrs. Charl- 
ton gladly keeps Lord Hanworth 
fluttering about herself! Those 
pattern good wives so very fond of 
their husbands, are sometimes very 
fond too of the company of their 
husbands’ friends ;—that is Lady 
Allerton’s little inginuation.’ 

‘Lady Allerton’s insinuation,’ 
exclaimed Margaret, ‘ is like herself 
—false and odious. I am ashamed 
ever to find myself in that woman’s 
company ; and I am grieved, Sophia, 
that you should so often be so by 
choice. Who shall touch pitch and 


not be defiled? It is really dread- 
ful to me to hear her words from 


your mouth. You know as well 
as 1 do—as well as Lady Allerton 
does herself—that this is entirely 
untrue.’ 

‘ Possibly Lady Allerton’s nature,’ 

said Edith, ‘does not qualify her 
even to imagine that of a good 
woman.’ 
_ ‘There, there,’ said Lady Howell, 
impatiently, ‘let us dismiss this 
topic. I know Mrs. Charlton is a 
dear good woman, and all that; 
but you are two romancists, and 
don’t understand the ways of so- 
ciety. This sort of comments must 
now and then be made upon its 
members to keep up its vitality. 
A bad wife is no great fun (there 
are so many of them), but a little 
side-cut at the reputation of a good 
one is just now and then, done 
judiciously, really amusing. Poor 
worthy Mrs. Charlton! fancy her 
surprise and dismay if she chanced 
to hear it again! Poor soul, she 
would take her usual step, and go 
and consult dear William about it 
immediately.’ 

‘And how,’ said Edith, ‘ would 
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Lady Allerton like that? I should 
strongly advise her not to try it.’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’ replied Lady 
Howell, ‘ don’t talk in that tone; it 
wouldn’t do at all. I know quite 
well that Charlton is a man to be 
afraid of. Indeed, Lady Allerton 
herself is cowed by him. You 
mustn’t repeat a word of this. Now 
mind, Edith, Margaret !—you must 
never repeat it. It was strictly 
confidential, my dears; you know 
my whole talk has been confidential.’ 

‘Let it be forgotten,’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘and never renewed.’ 

A visit from Mr. Valentine Ver- 
non presently made a welcome 
interruption to Lady Howell’s. He 
was conscious of a particular warmth 
in his reception, and his peevish 
temper leading him in a manner to 
grudge it to himself, he said, with a 
little petulant shrug of the shoul- 
ders, 

‘IT have not seen you so glad of 
my appearance, Mrs. Stirling, since 
your marriage; and there are Miss 

msay and Lady Howell, too, 
looking actually as if they didn’t 
hate me. How have I deserved this 
favour? Ah! I know how it must 
be; three ladies together for too 
long—a quarrel—women are always. 
———s the novelists tell me 
(I know nothing about them my- 
self), and I have just come in time 
to prevent bloodshed. Lady Howell 
was about to draw her stiletto.’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Howell, ‘those 
who use stilettos are wont to stab 
in the back. I don’t deal in that 
kind of thing; and if I make an 
attack, it is face to face.’ 

‘And that’s the worst way,’ 
replied Vernon, ‘by far the cruellest. 
If I am to be murdered, let me at 
least be spared the pain of seeing 
my own deathblow.’ 

‘I give you the opportunity of 
defending yourself,’ said Lady 
Howell. 

‘But do you give me the power? 
Ah, Lady Howell, I couldn’t show 
fight with you for my combatant. 
A look from those eyes would ex- 
tinguish the light in mine.’ 

In reply to this Lady Howell 
said, 

‘You are the strangest man, the 
ae compound of sarcasm and 

attery that 1 ever saw.’ 

But she was greedy of compli- 
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ment, and so little dainty in her 
appetite that even Vernon’s gave 
her pleasure, and she went away 
smilingly. 

‘ The flattery and the sarcasm go 
well together,’ said Edith, as Ver- 
non seated himself by her. ‘It is 
cord mean opinion of women that 
eads you to cajole them.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vernon; ‘and the 
only person I have a perfectly good 
opinion of is precisely the only one 
I never flatter—myself. Well, I 
may be, however, just for this mo- 
ment, invested with a little interest 
in your eyes, a little borrowed inte- 
rest; I have just parted from your 
husband. He has joined Charlton 
and his brother and Hanworth in a 
visit to the British Museum, and he 
has commissioned me to tell you 
that Major Charlton is coming 
home with him to dinner.’ 

Margaret had a difficulty in con- 
cealing her vexation at this an- 
nouncement; but Edith, when a 
moment’s reflection had told her 
that there was a well provided 
dinner, received it cheerfully. 

Vernon then passed on to a de- 
scription of some evening parties 
he had lately been present at, and 
one at Lady Allerton’s. 

Lady Allerton had been very 
much out of humour, for Sir George 
had given an unauthorized invita- 
tion to Captain French, and there 
was the old story going on between 
him and Adeline, while Lord Han- 
worth was sitting in a remote 
corner of the room doing nothing, 
apparently dreaming with his eyes 
open. The party had been a 
failure. 

‘I am very glad of it,’ cried Mar- 
garet, with sudden warmth. 

‘Very glad of a neighbour's 
failure, Miss Ramsay? Why is 
this ?” 

‘Lady Allerton I cannot bring 
myself to regard as a neighbour,’ 
said Margaret ; ‘and I must be al- 
ways wishing her to fail, when if she 
succeeded in her schemes she would 
be the cause of misery.’ 

‘Margaret is just now roused,’ 
explained Edith, ‘by an attack of 
Lady Allerton upon Mrs. Charl- 
ton.’ 

‘For that,’ rejoined Vernon, ‘I 
will be roused too, drag my old 
rusty court sword from its sheath, 
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and do honourable battle. I shall 
rally an army, and quote Burke, 
“shall not a thousand swords leap 
from their scabbards,” &c., and even 
the imperturbable Hanworth shall 
be forced into action.’ 

Vernon lingered so long that 
Stirling found him on his return, 
and then he also was invited to din- 
ner, greatly to Margaret’s satisfac- 
tion, but not to that of the Major; 
indeed it soon became clear that 
with him something was wrong, and 
the word cross only could exactly 
express the state of his temper: his 
legs were weary with standing 
about among the marbles, and he 
really thou cht that staring at those 
things was Tester work than march- 
ing under a hot sun. To this 
followed some comments on the 
Indian climate, and Vernon then 
put some questions on the internal 

overnment of India, which Major 

harlton seemed either unwilling or 
unable to answer, and the conversa- 
tion was wound up by the observa- 
tion, aside, from Vernon to Mar. 
garet, that Anglo-Indians sometimes 
knew something about each other, 
but never by any chance knew any- 
thing about India. 
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Charlton and his wife could not 
fail to perceive the present condi- 
tion of the Major’s mind, and could 
not fail to be anxious about it, both 
for his sake and their own. His 
naturally cheerful temper became 
uncertain; he would be in high 
spirits for one hour and full of 
complaints for another, and even 
his fondness for the little con- 
valescent boy was disturbed by 
jealous fits. He indeed once sug- 
gested to his brother that his 
friendship with Hanworth was ex- 
cessive and unaccountable, but upon 
that occasion he received such an 
answer that he dropped the name 
for ever. Charlton following him 
with his eyes one evening as he 
listlessly lounged out of the room, 
muttering something about a visit 
to the Stirlings, turned from his 
game at chess with Hanworth to 
address his wife, and said, 

‘I really don't know what to do 
with Edmund. I wish some one 
would ask him into the country ; he 
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is wasting his time and wearing his 
heart out.’ 

‘I think so, too,’ replied Mrs. 
Charlton, with a sigh. 

‘What is he wearing his heart 
out about ?’ asked Hanworth ; ‘ does 
promotion not come quick enough ?’ 

‘My dear Hanworth, have you 
really failed to see the object of all 
my brother's present anxiety? It 
is one that I should not have alluded 
to had I thought you uninformed. 
You are iar not so; you have 
surely perceived ——’ 

‘Oh, yes, you must have per- 
ceived ! eried Emilia. 

‘I believe I have,’ answered 
Hanworth, and looking attentively 
upon the chessboard, he said, ‘my 
knight checks.’ 

Charlton then resumed the game, 
and lost his queen. 

That very night Major Charlton’s 
trouble found itsvent in a confidence 
to his sister-in-law, and he entreated 
her to say what she thought 
of Margaret’s feelings towards 
him. It grieved the kind Emilia to 
have to give an answer that must 
be the cause of pain, but candour 
compelled her to do so, and she did 
it firmly and strongly. She had, 
however, an ardent and a sanguine 
disposition to deal with, and Ed- 
mund persisted that there could be 
no certainty unless Margaret. had 
actually spoken to her on the sub- 
ject, and finally insisted that she 
must seek her out the next morning 
and talk to her, a course which Mrs. 
Charlton very unwillingly adopted, 
and which brought on at once, as 
she anticipated, the end of all her 
brother's hopes. It was, however, 
perhaps actually better for him that 
the matter should be decided, and 
when soon afterwards he left Charl- 
ton’s house on a visit to a brother 
officer, all parties felt that that was 
= best possible arrangement for 

im. 

Happiness indeed now seemed to 
be returning to them all. Toa 
eyes were recovering their bright- 
ness, and his laugh was regaining 
its merry tone ; and into the cheeks 
of his beloved Margaret—Aunt 
Margaret, as he was wont to call 
her—something of their former bril- 
liancy of colour was coming back, 
but the doctor insisted on a visit to 
the sea for the perfecting of the 
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child’s recovery, and the petted 
boy would net koe of going with- 
out his favourite companion. 

‘I will not go without Margaret,’ 
said he. ‘No, nor without Lord 
Hanworth’ (climbing on Hanworth’s 
knee as he spoke). ‘And I'll tell 
you what, I wish they were married 
like papa and mamma, that I might 
always have them both together.’ 

It would be difficult to say at this 
moment which of those two faces 
glowed most deeply, but Margaret 
bent hers quite down, yet not 
before Hanworth had obtained one 
glance at it. Mrs. Charlton walked 
into the other room, Charlton chi- 
dingly carried the child away, and 
Hanworth and Margaret were left 
alone together. 


Finally it came to pass that Sir 
Simon and Lady Howell were duly 
informed of Margaret’s engagement 
to Lord Hanworth, and that no 
amount of protestation could ever 

ersuade either of them that she 

ad not been secretly engaged for 
many months, while all Lady Aller- 
ton’s discernment was baffled, and 
she was still left on the subject of 
this union a prey to uncertain and 
varying conjectures, only certain on 
one point, that Adeline had at no 
time been the object of regard, and 
at last fatigued into complying with 
Sir George’s observation, that it 
was clearly of no use to oppose poor 
Captain French any longer. 

* Poor Captain Pieath, indeed !’ 
said Lady Allerton ; ‘but I believe 
they would marry without leave if 
we didn’t give it; and if the obsti- 
nate girl were to elope it would 
expose me to the sneers of all my 

uaintance, so let them marry, 
and experience all the enjoyments 
of poverty.’ 

* Enjoyments which I am ready 
to describe to them, and exhibit to 
them, whenever they will visit me 
in my lodgings,’ said Vernon. 

: They had better have their 
wedding breakfast there,’ said Lady 
Allerton, ‘ by way of a beginning.’ 

Charlton was secretly amused at 
the pliability of his wife’s disposition, 
while she explained to him that this 
marriage had for Hanworth some 
advantages beyond those offered by 
the first he had proposed for him- 
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self. Margaret, she argued, had 
such an uncommon share of beauty 
as must make her always an object 
of admiration in society, and she 
had a fortune fit to su = a title, 
while the qualities of her under- 
standing were equal to Edith’s, and 
must ensure an untiring charm to 
her daily companionship. Her 
heart, too, had been tried, and found 
= both in friendship and in 
ove. 

How Hanworth explained to 
Margaret his first preference for 
Edith, or whether he attempted to 
explain it at all, must remain a 
mystery. But however this may 
have been, it is at any rate certain 
that the union was as happy as the 
warmest friends of both parties 
could wish, and that Edith Stirlin 
continued to be the tender an 
trusted friend; this friendship 
having added to its early fervour a 
feeling of unalterable security’ from 
the perils it had surmounted. 

Sir Simon, however mortified by 
Margaret's reserve in the matter, 
found a »leasure in reading out of 
the Zimes, toa select party at break- 
fast, in such deliberate tones as 
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of Elderslie, to Viscount Hanworth, 
of Beauchamp Tower. 

And Mrs. distilled a melan- 
oa ee out of the occasion 
by the reflection that it was very 
deplorable that Mrs. Ramsay should 
not have lived to see the event, 
being so suddenly cut off ; to which 
reflection Miss Surtanage, to whom 
it was addressed, primly drawin 
up her thin austere figure, repli 
that ‘considering Mrs. Ramsay's 
vain courses, she could not but see 
the finger of Providence in this dis. 

nsation.’ At the wedding break. 
ast, which took place at Elderslie, 
Vernon was one of the guests, and 
he declared to Edith Stirling that 
now he felt he had lost his own 
safety. He must surely be the 
next victim. He had thought Han- 
worth a determined bachelor, fixed 
and insensible. 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Allerton, over. 
hearing him, ‘yes, Mr. Vernon, 
you are a doomed man.’ 

‘But I shall not acknowledge 
myself so till you are a widow.’ 

When Edith, at the hour ofpde- 

arture, gave Margaret the parting 

iss, and felt the friendly pressure 
of Lord Hanworth’s hand, she 
turned to Stirling, and whispered 
in his ear—‘I think I am not less 
happy in this marriage than in my 
own. 
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was the Emperor Napoleon 
(the great Emperor, not the 
little one) was packed off to Elba, 
he had, as was usual with him, a 
op eye to theatrical effect. In- 
deed that distinguished man, during 
the period of his great elevation as 
well as of his great downfall, was 
subject, in a degree almost un- 
exampled, to the tyranny of a 
principle which in the case of com- 
monplace people finds expression 
in the representative inquiry, 
‘What will Mrs. Grundy say?’ 
Whenever Napoleon was about to 
do anything particular, or was ac- 
tually doing anything particular, he 
was always thinking to himself, 
‘What will Mrs. Seandy say P” 
Of course his Mrs. Grundy was a 
much bigger and much more im- 

rtant individual than your Mrs. 

rundy, my reader. Your Mrs. 
Grundy is the ill-natured,tattling old 
tabby who lives round the corner, and 
whose window you feelas muchafraid 
to pass as if it were a battery com- 
manding the pavement, and as if 
the ugly old woman’s baleful eyes 
were so many Lancaster guns; or 
perhaps your Mrs. Grundy is the 
goodnatured friend (as described 
by Mr. Sheridan) who is always 
ready to tell you of anything he 
has heard to your disadvantage, but 
who would not for the world repeat 
to you any kind or pleasant remark, 
lest the vanity thereby fostered 
shvuld injuriously affect your moral 
development. But Na teen's Mrs. 
Grundy consisted of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Switzerland, the 
United States; in brief, to Napo- 
leon, Mrs. Grundy meant Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. And 
really when a man is asking him- 
self what the whole civilized world 
will think and say about what he is 
doing, and when he feels quite sure 
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that it will think and say something, 
it is excusable if in what he does he 
has an eye to what Mrs. Grundy 
will think and say. 

Accordingly, when the great 
Emperor was forced to exchange 
the imperial throne of France for 
the sovereignty of that little speck 
in the Mediterranean, his first and 
most engrossing reflection on his 
journey to Elba was, what will Mrs. 
Grundy say? And many thoughts 
not very pleasant to an ambitious 
man of unphilosophical tempera- 
ment, mall be suggested by the 

uestion. He would naturally 
think, Mrs. Grundy will be chuck- 
ling over my downfall. Mrs. Grundy 
will be saying that I, and all my 
aspirations and hopes, have been 
fearfully smashed. Mrs. Grundy 
will be saying, that it serves me 
right for my impudence. Mrs, 
Grundy will be saying (kindly) 
that it will do me a great deal of 
et Amiable and benevolent old 
ady! Mrs. Grundy will be saying 
that I am now going away to my 
exile in very low spirits, feeli 
very bitter, very much disappoin 
very thoroughly humbled,—goi 
away (only Napoleon had not r 
Swift) in the extremity of impotent 
fury, to ‘die in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in a hole. Mrs. 
Grundy will be saying that when I 
get to Elba finally, T shall lead a 
a life there; kicking about the 

oga and cats, swearing at the ser- 
vants, whacking the horses viciously, 
perhaps even throwing plates at the 
attendants’ heads. Such, the Em- 
peror would think, will be the say- 
ings of Mrs. Grundy. And the 
Emperor, not a man of resigned or 
philosophical temper, would know 
that in all this Mrs. Grundy would 
be nearly right. But at all events, 
says Napoleon to himself, she shall 
not have the satisfaction of thinking 
that she is so. I shall mortify Mra. 
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Grundy by making her think that I 
am perfectly jolly. I shall get her 
to believe that all this humiliation 
which she has heaped upon me is im- 
tentto touch me whereI can really 
feel. She shall think that she has 
not found the raw. .And so, when 
Napoleon settled at Elba—stamped 
upon his coin, engraven upon his 
silver plate, emblazoned on his car- 
riage panels, written upon his very 
china and crockery,—there blazed 
forth in Mrs. Grundy’s view the 
defiant words, Ubicunque felix ! 

Now, had Mrs. Grundy had much 
philosophic insight into human 
conduct and motives, she would 
have known that her purpose of 
humiliation and embitterment was 
attained, and that all her ill-set 
sayings had proved right. It was 
because in Elba the great exile was 
a bitterly disappointed man, that he 
80 ostentatiously paraded before the 
world the assurance that he was 
‘happy anywhere.’ It was because 
he thought so much of Mrs. 
Grundy, and attached so much im- 
portance to what she might say, 
that he hung out this flag of defi- 
ance. If he had really been as 
happy and as independent of out- 
ward circumstances as he said he 
was, he would not have taken the 
trouble to say so. Had Napoleon 
said nothing about himself, but 
begun to grow cabbages and train 
flowers, and grown fat and rosy, we 
should not have needed the motto. 
But if any man, Emperor or not, 
trumpet forth on the housetops that 
he is whicungque felix; and if we 
find him walking moodily by the 
sea-shore, with a knitted lea and 
absent air, and a very poor appetite, 
why, my reader, the true answer to 
his statement may be conveyed, in- 
articulately, by a low and prolonged 
whistle; or articulately, by an ad- 
vice to address that statement to the 
marines. 

If the’e be a thing which I de- 
test, it is a diffuse and rambling 
style. Let asy writer always treat 
his subject in a manner terse and 
severely logical. My own model is 
Tacitus, and, the earlier writings of 
Bacon. Let a man say in a straight- 
forward way what he has got to 
say ; and the more briefly the better. 
And above all, young writer, avoid 
that fashion which is set by the 
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leading articles of the Times, of 
beginning your observations upon 
a subject with something which to 
the ordinary mind appears to have 
ae earthly to do with it. By 
carefully carrying out the advices 
here tende to you, you may 
ultimately, after several years of 
practice, be permitted to write es- 
says for Fraser. 

Napoleon, then (to resume our 
argument after this little excursus), 
paraded before the world the decla- 
ration that it did not matter to him 
where he might be; he would be 
‘happy anywhere.’ What tremen- 
dous nonsense he talked! Why, 
setting aside altogether such great 
causes of difference as an unhealthy 
climate, stupid society or no s0- 
ciety at all, usefulness or useless- 
ness, honour or degradation,—I do 
not hesitate to say that the scenery 
amid which a man lives, and the 
house in which he lives, have a vast 
deal to do with making him what 
he is. The same man (to use an 
expression which is only seemingly 
Hibernian) is an entirely different 
man when put in a different place. 
Life is in itself a neutral thing, 
colourless and tasteless; it takes its 
colour and its flavour from the 
scenes amid which we lead it. It 
is like water, which external influ- 
ences may make the dirtiest or 
cleanest, the bitterest or sweetest, 
of all —— Life, character, feel- 
ing, are things very greatly depen- 
dent on external influences. In a 
larger sense than the common say- 
ing is usually understood, we are 
‘the creatures of circumstances.’ 
Only very stolid people are not 
affected the scenes in which 
they live. i do not mean to say that 
an appreciable difference will be 
produced on a man’s character by 
varied classes of scenery; that is, 
that the same man will be appreci- 
ably different, morally, according as 
you place him for days on a rocky, 
stormy coast; on a level sandy shore; 
inland ina fertile wooded country ; in- 
land among bleak wild hills ; among 
Scotch firs with their long bare 
poles, horse-chestnuts blazing with 
their June blossoms, or thick full 
laurels, and yews, and _hollies, 
thick to the ground, and shutting 
an external world out. I do not 


mean to say that ordinary people 
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will feel any appreciable variation 
of the moral and spiritual atmo- 
sphere, traceable for its cause to 
such variety of scene. A man 
must be fashioned of very delicate 
clay, he must have a nervous sys- 
tem very sensitive, morbidly sensi- 
tive perhaps, if such things as these 
very decidedly determine what he 
shall be, morally and intellectually, 
for the time. Yet no doubt such 
matters have upon many human 
beings a real effect. If you live in 
a country house into whose grounds 
you enter through a battlemented 
gateway under a lofty arch; if the 
great leaves of the massive oak and 
iron gate are swung back to admit 
you, as you pass from the road out- 
side to the sequestered pleasance 
within, where the grass, the gravel, 
the evergreens, the flowers, the 
winding paths, the little pond, the 
noisy little brook that passes be- 
neath the rustic bridge, are all 
cut off from the outer world by a 
tall battlemented wall, too tall for 
leaping or looking over,—I think 
that, at first at least, you will have 
a different feeling all day, you will 
be a different man all day, for that 
arched gateway and that battle- 
mented wall. You will not feel as 
if you had come in by a common 
five-bar gate, painted green, hung 
from freestone pillars five or six 
feet high, and shaded with laurels. 
It is wonderful what an effect is 
produced upon many minds by even 
asingle external circumstance such 
as that; nor can I admit that there 
is anything morbid in the mind 
which is affected by such things. A 
very little thing, a solitary outward 
fact, may, by the influence of asso- 
ciations not necessarily personal, 
become idealized into something 
whose flavour reaches, like salt in 
cookery, perceptibly through all 
life. ‘You may laugh as you 
please,’ says one of the most 
thoughtful and delightful of English 
essayists, ‘ but life seems somewhat 
insupportable to me without a pond 
—a squarish pond, not over clean.’* 
You and I do not know, my 
readers, what early recollections 
may have made ih a little piece 
of water something whose presence 
shall appreciably affect the genial 
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hilosopher’s feeling day by day, 

ced — by hour. piesteer of 
its presence (I don’t speak mate- 
rially) may reach everywhere. And 
if ioe be anything which that 
writer is ot, he is not morbid ; and 
he is not fanciful in the sense in 
which a fanciful person means a 
chronicler of morbid impressions. 
And we all remember the little 
child in Wordsworth’s poem, who 
persisted in expressing a decided 
preference for one place in the 
country above another which ap- 
peared likely to have greater at- 
tractions ; and who, when pressed 
for his reasons, did, after much re- 
flection, fix upon a single fact as the 
cause of his preference :— 


At Kilve there was no weathercock ; 
And that’s the reason why. 


No one can tell how that weather- 
cock may have obtruded itself upon 
the little man’s dreams, or how 
thoroughly its presence may have 

ermeated all his life. I know a 
ittle child, three years and a half 
old, whose entire life for many 
weeks appeared embittered by the 
ae of a dinner-bell upon the 
1all-table of her home. She could 
not be induced to go near it; she 
trembled with terror when she heard 
it rung: it fulfilled for her the part 
of Mr. Thackeray’s famous skeleton. 
And Iam very sure that we have 
all of us dinner-bells and weather- 
cocks which haunt and worry us, 
and squarish ponds which give a 
savour to our life. And for any 
ordinary mortal to say that he is 
ubicunque felix is pure nonsense. 
Napoleon found it was nonsense 
even at Elba; and at St. Helena he 
found it yet more distinctly. No 
man can say truly that he is the 
same wherever he goes. ‘That sub- 
lime elevation above outward cir- 
cumstances is not attainable by 
beings all of whom are half, and a 
great many of whom are a good deal 
more than half, material. We are all 
moral chameleons; and we take the 
colour of the objects among which 
we are placed. 

Here am I this morning, writing 
on busily. Iam all alone in a quiet 
little study. The prevailing cclour 
around me is green—the chairs, 
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tables, couches, bookcases, are all of 
oak, rich in colour, and growing dark 
through age, but green predomi- 
nates: window-curtains, table-covers, 
carpet, rug, covers of chairs and 
couches, are green. Ilook through 
the window, which is some distance 
off, right before me. The window 
is set in a frame of green leaves: it 
looks out on a quiet corner of the 
garden. There is a wall not far off 
green with ivy and other climbing 
plants; there is a bright little bit 
of turf like emerald, and a clump of 
evergreens varying in shade. Over 
the wall I see a round green hill, 
crowned by oaks which autumn has 
not begun to make sere. How quiet 
everything is! Iam in a compa- 
ratively remote part of the house, 
and there is no sound of household 
life; no pattering of little feet; no 
voices of servants in discussion Jess 
logical and calm than might be 
desired. The timepiece above the 
fireplace ticks audibly ; the fire looks 
sleepy; and I know that I may sit 
here all day if I please, no one in- 
terrupting me. No man worth 
speaking of will spend his ordinary 
day inidleness; but it is pleasant to 
think that one may divide one’s 
time and portion out one’s day at 
one’s own will and pleasure. Such 
a mode of life is still possible in this 
country: we do not all as yet need 
to live in a ceaseless hurry, ever 
drive, driving on till the worn-out 
machine breaks down. By and bye 
this life of unfeverish industry, and 
of work whose results are tangible 
only to people of cultivation, will no 
doubt cease; and it will tend ma- 
terially to hasten that consumma- 
tion when the views of the Times 
are carried out, and all the country 
clergy are required to keep a diary 
like a rural pelivomninn, showing how 
each hour of their time is spent, and 
open to the inspection of their em- 
ployers. Now, in a quiet scene like 
this, where there is not even the 
little noise of a village near, though 
I can hear the murmur of a pretty 
large river, must not the ordinary 
human being be a very different 
being from what he would be were 
he sitting in some gas-lighted count- 
ing-house in Manchester, turning 
over large vellum-bound volumes, 
adding long rows of figures, talking 
on sales and prices toa hundred and 
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fifty people in the course of the day, 
alien vo through the ae 
upon a foggy atmosphere, a muddy 

vement, a crowded street, huge 

ys lumbering by with their great 
horses, with a general impression of 
noise, hurry, smoke, dirt, confusion, 
and no rest or peace? It would be 
an interesting thing for some one 
equal to the task to go over 
Addison’s papers in the Spectator, 
and try to make out the shade of 
difference in them which might be 
conceived as resulting from the in- 
fluences of the place where they 
were severally written. It is gene- 
rally understood that the well-known 
letters by which Addison distin- 
guished his essays referred to the 
places where they were composed ; 
the letters in the Crio indicating 
Chelsea, London, Islington, and the 
Office. Did the sensitive, shy ge- 
nius feel that in the production 
dated from each scene there would 
be some trace of what Yankees call 
the surroundings amid which it was 
produced? No doubt a mind like 
Addison’s, impassive as he was, 
would turn off very different mate- 
rial according to the conditions in 
which the machine was working. 
As for Dick Steele, probably it 
made very little difference to him 
where he was: at the coffeehouse 
table, with noise and bustle all about 
him, he would write as quietly as 
though he had been quietly at home. 
He was indurated by long usage; 
the hide of a hippopotamus is not 
sensitive to gentle influences which 
would be felt by your soft hand, 
my fair friend. But in the case of 
ordinary educated men there is no 
greater fallacy than that suggested 
by that vile old subject for Latin 
themes, that celum, non animum 
mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Ordinary people, in changing the 
celum, undergo a great change of 
the animus too. 1 should be ex- 
tremely afraid of marrying any girl 
in England, and forthwith taking 
her out to India with me; for it 
would be quite certain that she 
would be a very different person 
there from what she had been here; 
and how different and in what mode 
altered and varied only experience 
could show. So one might marry 
one woman in Yorkshire, and live 
with quite another at Boggley- 
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wollah; and in marriage it is at 
least desirable to know what it is 
you are getting. Every one knows 
people who are quite different people 
according as they are in town or 
country. I know a man—an ex- 
ceedingly clever and learned man— 
who in town is sharp, severe, hasty, 
a very little bitter, and just a aad 
ill-tempered, who on going to the 
country becomes instantly genial, 
frank, playful, kind, and jolly: you 
would not know him for the same 
man if his face and form changed 
only half as much as his intellectual 
and moral nature. Many men, when 
they go to the country, just as they 
put off frock coats and stiff stocks, 
and put on loose shooting suits, big 
thick shoes, a loose soft handkerchief 
round their neck ; justas they pitch 
away the vile hard hat of city pro- 
priety that pinches, cramps, and cuts 
the hapless head, and replace it by 
the light yielding wideawake; do 
mentally pass through a like process 
of relief : their whole spiritual being 
is looser, freer, less tied up. Such 
changes as that from town to coun- 
try must, I should think, be felt by 
all educated people, and make an 
appreciable difference in the moral 
condition of all educated people. 
Few men would feel the same amid 
the purple moors round Haworth, 
and amid the soft English scener 
that you see from Richmond Hiil. 
Some individuals, indeed, whose 
mind is not merely torpid, may carry 
the same animus with them wherever 
they go; but their animus must be a 
very bad one. Mr. Scrooge, before 
his change of nature, was no doubt 
quite independent of external cir- 
cumstances, and would no doubt 
have thought it proof of great weak- 
ness had he not been so. Nor was 
it a being of an amiable character in 
whose mouth Milton has put the 
words, ‘No matter where,so /be still 
the same!’ And even in Ais mouth 
the sentiment was rather vapouring 
than true. But a dull, heavy, pro- 
saic, miserly, cantankerous, cynical, 
suspicious, bitter old rascal would 
probably be much the same any- 
where. Such a man’s nature ig in- 
durated against all the influences of 
scenery, as much as the granite rock 
against sunshine and showers. 

I dare say there are few people 
who do not unconsciously admit the 
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principle of which so much has been 
said. Few people can look at a 
pretty tasteful villa, all gables, tur- 
rets, bay windows, twisted chimneys, 
verandahs, and balconies, set in a 
pleasant little expanse of shrubbery, 
with some fine forest-trees, a green 
bit of open lawn, and some winding 
walks ca clumps of evergreens, 
without tacitly concluding that the 
people who live there must lead a 
very different life from that which 
is led in a dull smoky street, and 
a blackened, gardenless, grassless, 
treeless house in a town; very 
different even from the life of the 
people in the tasteless square 
stuccoed box, with a stiff gravel 
walk going up to its door, a few 
hundred yards off. If you are 
having a day’s sail in a steamer, 
along a pretty coast dotted with 
pleasant villages, you cannot re- 

ress some notion that the human 

eings whom you see loitering about 
there upon the rocks, in that pure 
air and genial idleness, are beings of 
a different order from those around 
you. You feel that to set foot on 
that pier, and to mingle with that 
throng, would carry you away a 
thousand miles ina moment; and 
make you as different from what 
you are as though you had suddenly 
dropt from the sky into that quiet 
voluptuous valley of Typee, where 
Hermann Melville was so perfectly 
happy till he discovered that all the 
kindness of the natives was intended 
to make him the fatter and more 
palatable against that festival at 
which he was to be eaten. And no 
wonder that he felt comfortable, if 
that happy valley was indeed what 
he assures us it was : 


There were no cares, griefs, troubles, 
or vexations, in all Typee. There were 
none of those thousand sources of irri- 
tation that the ingenuity of civilized 
man has created to mar his own felicity. 
There were no foreclosures of mortgages, 
no protested notes, no bills payable, no 
debts of honour, in Typee; no un- 
reasonable tailors or shoemakers per- 
versely bent on being paid, no duns of 
any description, no assault and battery 
attorneys to foment discord, backing 
their clients up to a quarrel, and then 
knocking their heads together ; no poor 
relations everlastingly occupying the 
spare bedchamber, and diminishing the 
elbowroom at the family-table; no 
destitute widows, with their children 
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starving on the cold charities of the 
world ; no beggars, no debtors’ prisons, 
no proud and hard-hearted nabobs in 
Typee ; or, to sum up all in one word,— 
no Money! That root of all evil was 
not to be found in the valley. 

In this secluded abode of happiness 
there were no cross old women, no cruel 
step-dames, no withered spinsters, no 
love-sick maidens, no sour old bachelors, 
no inattentive husbands, no melancholy 
young men, no blubbering youngsters, 
and no squalling brats. All was mirth, 
fun, and high good humour. 

It is pleasant to read such a de- 
scription. It is like being carried 
suddenly from the Royal Exchange 
on a crowded afternoon, to a grassy, 
shady bank by the side of a country 
river. Probably most of us have 
travelled by railway through a wild 
country ; and when we stopped at 
some remote station among the 
hills, have wondered how the people 
there live, and thought how different 
their life must be from ours. Nor 
is it a mere fancy that takes pos- 
session of us when we look at the 
pretty Elizabethan dwelling, the 
thought of which carried us all the 
way to the South Pacific. If people 
are calm enough to be susceptible 
of external impressions, life really 
is very different there. I do not 
say it is necessarily happier; but it 
is very different. Habit, indeed, 
— the practical enjoyment of 
all lots, excepting only those of 
extreme suffering and degradation. 
Whatever level you get to in the 
scale of advantage, you soon get so 
accustomed to it that you do not 
mind much. about it. hen I used 
to study metaphysical philosophy, I 
remember that it appeared to me 
that this thought supplies by far 
the most serious of all objections to 
the doctrine (as taught & nature) 
of the Divine benevolence. It isa 
graver objection than the existence 
of positive evil. Zhat may be con- 
ceived to be in some way inevitable; 
but why should it be that to get a 
thing instantly diminishes its value 
to half? I can think of a reason 
why; and a good reason too: but 
it is not drawn from the domain of 
philosophy. A poor fellow, toiling 
wearily along the dusty road, thinks 
how happy that man must be who 
is just now passing him, leaning 
back upon the cushions of that 
luxurious carriage, swept along by 
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that pair of smoking thorough- 
breds. Of course the poor fellow 
is mistaken. The man in the car- 
riage is no happier than he. And, 
indeed, I can say conscientiously 
that the very saddest, most peevish, 
most irritable, and most discon- 
tented faces I have ever seen, I have 
seen looking out of extremely hand- 
some carriage-windows. uxury 
destroys real enjoyment. There is 
more real enjoyment in riding in a 
wheelbarrow than in driving in a 
carriage and four. Who does not 
remember the keen relish of the 
rapid ran in the wheelbarrow of 
early youth, bumping and rolling 
about, and finally turning a corner 
at full speed and upsetting? Who 
does not remember the delight of 
the little springless carriage that 
threatened to dislocate and grind 
down the bones? But it is indeed 
much to be lamented, that merely to 
get near the possession of any 
coveted thing instantly changes the 
entire look of it : it may still appear 
very good and desirable; but the 
romance is gone. When Mr. John 
Campbell, Student of Theology in 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
N.B., was working away at his 
Hebrew, or drilling the lads to 
whom he acted as tutor, and living 
sparingly on a few pounds a-year, 
he would no doubt have thought it 
a tremendous thing if he had been 
told that he would yet be a peer— 
that he would be Lord Chief Justice 
of England—and that he would, 
upon more than one great occasion, 
preside over the assembled aris- 
tocracy of Britain. But as he got 
on step by step the gradation took 
off the force of contrast: each 
successive step appeared natural 
enough, no doubt: and now, when 
he is fairly at the top of the tree, if 
that most amiable and able Judge 
should ever wish to realize his ele- 
vation, I suppose he can do so only 
by recurring in thought to the links 
of St. Andrews, and to the days 
when he drilled his pupils in Latin 
and Greek. Student of Divinity, 
newspaper reporter, utter barrister, 
King’s Counsel, Solicitor-General, 
Member for Edinburgh, Attorney- 
General, Baron Campbell of St. 
Andrews, Chief Justice of England, 
—each successive point was natural 
enough when won, though the end 
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made a great change from the Manse 
of Cupar. And when another Scotch 
elergyman’s son, from a parish ad- 
joining that of Lord Campbell’s 
father, also went up to London 
about the same time, a poor strug- 
gling artist, he and all his family 
would doubtless have thought it a 
grand elevation, had they been told 
that he was to become one of the 
most distinguished Members of the 
Royal Academy. There is some- 
thing intensely affecting in the 
letters which the minister of Cults 
{it was a very poor living) sent to 
his boy in London, saying that he 
could, by pinching, send him, if 
needful, four or five pounds. But 
before Sir David became the great 
man he grew, old Mr. Wilkie was 
in his grave: ‘his son came to 
honour, and he knew it not.’ No 
doubt it was better as it was; but 
if you or I, kindly reader, had had 
the ordering of things, the worthy 
man should have lived to see what 
would have gladdened his simple 
heart at last. 

Still, making every deduction for 
the levelling result of getting used 
to things, a great deal of the enjoy- 
ment of life, high or low, depends 
on the scenery amid which one 
dwells, and the house in which one 
lives—I mean the house regarded 
even in a merely esthetic point of 
view. It needs no argument to 
prove that if one’s abode is subject 
to the grosser physical disadvan- 
tages of smoky chimneys, damp 
walls, neighbouring bogs, incurable 
draughts, rattling windows, un- 
fitting doors, and the like, the result 
upon the temper and the views of 
the man thus afflicted will not be a 
pleasing one. A constant succession 
of little contemptible worries tends 
to foster a querulous, grumbling 
disposition, which renders a human 
being disagreeable to himself and 
intolerable to his friends. Real, 
great misfortunes and trials may 
serve to ennoble the character ; but 
ever-recurring petty annoyances 
produce a littleness and irritability 
of mind. And while great mis- 
fortune at once engages our sym- 
pathy, petty annoyances ill borne 
make the sufferer a laughing-stock. 
There is something dignified in 
Napoleon smashed at Waterloo: 
there is nothing fine about Napoleon 
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at St. Helena, swearing at his ill- 
made soup, and cursing up and down 
stairs at his insufficient iowene of 
clean shirts. But I am not now 
talking of abodes pressed by physical 
inconveniences. It is somewhat of 
a truism to say a man cannot be 
comfortable when he is uncom- 
fortable; and thaté is the sum of 
what is to be said on that head. I 
mean now that one’s home, estheti- 
cally regarded, has much influence 
upon our enjoyment of life. It isa 
great matter towards making the 
best of this world (and possibly, 
too, of the next), that our dwelling 
shall be a pretty one, a pleasant one, 
and placed amid pleasant scenes. 
It is a constant pleasure to live in 
such a home; andit isa still greater 
pleasure to make it. I do not 
think I have ever seen happier 
people, or people who appeared more 
thoroughly enviable, than people 
who have been building a pretty 
residence inthe country. Of course 
they must be building it for them- 
selves to have the full satisfaction 
of it; also it must not be too large ; 
and finally, it must not be bigger 
nor grander than they can afford. 
The last-named point is essential. 
A duke inherits his castle—he did 
not build it ; and it is too large and 
splendid for the peculiar feeling 
which I am describing. It has its 
own peculiar charms: the charm of 
vastness of dwelling and domain ; 
the charm of hoary age and historic 
memories, and of connexion with 
departed ancestors, and of asso- 
ciations which the millions of the 
parvenw cannot buy. But it lacks 
the especial charm which Scott felt 
when he was building Abbotsford ; 
and which lesser men feel when 
sitting on a stone on a summer 
morning, and watching the walls 
going up, listening to the clinking 
of the chisel, planning out the few 
acres of ground, and idealizing the 
life which is to be led there ; seeing 
with half-closed eyes that muddy 
wheel-cut expanse all green and 
trim; and little Jamie running about 
the walk which will be there in 
after-days ; and little Lucy dili- 
gently planting weeds in the corner 
where her garden will be. Here, 
surely, we think, the last days or 
ears may peacefully go by; and 
ere may we, though somewhat 
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searred in the battle of life, and 
somewhat worn with its cares, find 
a quiet haven at last. To me it is 
always pleasant reading when I fall 
in with books about planning and 
building such homes as these. At 
the mention of the Cottage, and 
even of the Villa (though I don’t 
like that latter word, it sounds 
vulgar and cockneyfied and affected; 
but I fear we must accept it, for 
there is no other which conveys the 
idea of the modest yet elegant 
country-house for people of refine- 
ment, but not of great means), 
there rises up before the mind’s-eye, 
as if by an enchanter’s wand, a 
whole life of quiet enjoyment. 
Surely, life in the cottage or the 
country-house might be made a very 
leasing, pure, and happy thing. 
n that unbreathed air, amid those 
beautiful scenes, surrounded by 
the gentle processes and teachings 
of nature, it is but that human 
nature and human life should, on 
some fair summer day, be wrought 
into a happy conformity; and we 
should need noother heaven. Take 
the outward creation at her best, 
and for all the thorns and thistles 
of the Fall, ske would do yet! 

The reader has beheld, at the be- 
ginning of this article, discourse, or 
dissertation, the titles of three 
volumes recently published, and 
from former experience of magazines 
and reviews, he has concluded that 
it is the purpose of the writer to 

ive some account of these volumes. 
hey are all about building cottages, 
and country houses of modest pre- 
tension : the first two look at things 
chiefly from the esthetic point of 
view, the last entirely from the sa- 
nitary. Pleasant reading may be 
found in the American book, which 
is a large handsome volume, lux- 
urious in the size of its type, and 
admirable for the excellence of its 
abundant illustrations. I have a 
great deal more to say of its con- 
tents by and bye, and shall here say 
only, that to read such a book with 
a the reader must have some 
ittle imagination and a good deal of 


sympathy, so as not to rest on mere 
architects’ designs and builders’ 
specifications, but to picture out 
and enter into the quiet life which 
these suggest. Everything depends 
upon that, Therein lies the salt of 
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such a book. The enjoyment of 
all things beyond eating and 
drinking arises out of our idealizing 
them. Do you think that a child 
who will spend an hour delightedly 
in galloping round the garden on 
his horse, which horse is a stick, re- 
gards that stick as the mere bit of 
wood? No: that stick is to him 
instinct with imaginings of a pony’s 
pattering feet and shaggy mane, and 
erect little ears. It is not so long 
since the writer was accustomed to 
ride on horseback in that inexpen- 
sive fashion, but what he can remem- 
ber all that the stick was; and 
remember too how sometimes fancy 
would flag, the idealizing power 
would break down, and from being 
a horse the stick became merely a 
stick, a dull, wearisome, stupid 
thing. And of what little things 
imagination, thus elevating and en- 
chanting them, can make how much! 
You remember the poor little soli- 
tary girl, in the wretched kitchen of 
Sally Brass, in the Old Curiosity 
Shop. Never was there life more 
bare of anything like enjoyment 
than the life which that poor crea- 
ture led. Think, you folk who 
—— at your lot, of a life whose 
eatures are sketched by such lines 
as a dark cellar, utter solitude, 
black beetles, cold potatoes, cuffs 
and kicks. Yet the idealizing power 
could convey some faint tinge of en- 
joyment even into the cellar of 
House of Brass. The poor little 
thing, when she made the acquain- 
tanee of Mr. Richard Swiveller, 
inquired of him had he ever tasted 
orange-peel wine. How was it 
made, he asked. The recipe was 
simple: take a tumbler of cold 
water, put a little bit of orange-peel 
into it, and the beverage is ready 
for use. It has not much taste, 
added the little solitary, unless you 
make believe v much. Sound 
and deep little ‘sellemeahen! We 
must apply the same prescription to 
life, and all by which life is sur- 
rounded. You are not to accept 
them as bare prosaic facts: you must 
make believe very much. Scott 
made believe very much at Abbots- 
ford; we all make believe very 
much at Christmas-time. Likewise 
at sight of the first snowdrop in 
springs after we have begun to grow 
old; also when hawthorn blossoms 
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and lilacs come again. And what a 
bare, cold, savourless life is sketched 
by the memorable lines which set 
before us the entire character of a 
man who could not make believe :— 
In vain, through every changing year, 

Did nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him,— 

And it was nothing more ! 

As for Mr. Sanderson’s Rural 
Architecture, it is a neat little 
manual of a hundred pages, with a 
number of drawings and ground- 
lans of labourers’ cottages, pretty 
ttle villas, village schools, and 
farm-steadings, and any reader may 
call it his upon payment of one 
shilling. To the man who has 
learned to make believe, there will 
be more than a shilling’s worth of 
enjoyment in the frontispiece, which 
is a plain but pretty Gothic cottage, 
surrounded with trees, a little re- 
tired from the road, which is reached 
through a neat rustic gateway, and 
with the spire ofa village church two 
hundred yards off, peeping through 
trees and backed by quietfieldsrising 
into hills of no more than English 
height. A footpath winds throughthe 
field towards the clump of wood in 
which stands the church. The book 
is a sensible and well-informed one. 
Its author tells us, but not till the 
seventieth page of his hundred, that 
he is ‘simply desirous of having an 
agreeable half-hour’s chat with the 
reader, who may take a fancy to 
indulge in the instructive pastime of 
building his own house, and who 
does not please to appear thoroughly 
ignorant of the matter he is about.’ 

Mr. Sanderson appears from his 
book to have but_a poor opinion of 
human nature. He is by no means 
a ‘confidence-man.’ The book is 
full of cautions as to the wen of 
closely watching work-people lest 
they should cheat you, and do their 
work in a dishonest and insufficient 
manner. I lament to say that my 
own little experience leads me to 
think that these cautions are by no 
means unnecessary. Ido not think 
that builders and carpenters are as 
bad as horsedealers, whose word no 
man in his senses should regard as 
of the worth of a pin; but it is ex- 
tremely advisable to keep a sharp 
eye upon them while their work is 
progressing. Work improperly 
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done, or done with insufficient ma- 
terials, will certainly cause much 
expénse and annoyance at a future 
day ; still, the constantly-recurring 
statements as to the likelihood of 
fraud, leave on one’s mind an un- 
comfortable impression. Our race 
is not inasound state. But perhaps 
it is too severe to judge that a de- 
cent-looking and well-to-do indi- 
vidual is a dishonest man, merely 
because he will at any time tell a 
lie to make a little money by it. 

Mr. Bardwell’s book is entitled, 
Healthy Homes, and how to make 
them. This volume cost me half-a- 
crown, and I regard that capital as 
being ill-invested. It, too, contains 
various elevations and ground-plans 
of hous-:s, mainly intended for the 
habitations of the poor. Mr. Bard- 
well quite forswears beauty; his 
houses are remarkable for their 
ugliness. They are designed to be 
built in towns, where standing-space 
is valuable, and accordingly they are 
run up to a considerable height, 
story above story. Tried by the 
canons of literary taste, Mr. Bard- 
well’s book is poor enough: and 
there are many gross absurdities 
about it which may possibly deter 
a reader from examining the practi- 
cal details it gives, which are some- 
times really valuable. He assures 
us that his remarks are ‘ rapid, very 
hastily written, and therefore, I fear, 
somewhat disjointed. As Mr. 
Bardwell was m such a hurry, he 
need not, when he meant to name 
George IV., have written that not 
fragrant name as ‘ his Majesty King 
George the Fourth.’ He might 
also with advantage have left out 
a good deal of fulsome adulation of 
the Prince Consort, and of very 
nauseous flattery of the late Prime 
Minister, whom Mr. Bardwell, who 
loves a title, names as ‘ Lord Vis- 
count Palmerston.’ And certain 
facts with regard to London grave- 

ards, which were communicated to 

fr. Bardwell by Mr. Walker, de- 
rived no additional value from the 
circumstance that they were related 
‘one night, as we were coming from 
a party at the Marquis of North- 
ampton’s.’ Mr. Bardwell cannot 

urely know how intensely silly and 
snobbish a man looks when dragging 
some titled name into his conversa- 
tion, without the slightest reason 
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except the desire to let us know that 
he is acquainted with the bearer of 
the title. There is not a reader of 
Mr. Bardwell’s book, however great 
a fool he himself may be, who will 
not intuitively feel that the fact that 
Mr. Walker always took a bath 
after examining a graveyard, is re- 
corded simply to enable Mr. Bard- 
well to tell us that he was at ‘a 
party at the Marquis of North- 
ampton’s.’ Or perhaps Mr. Bard- 
well is not himself a snob so much 
as aman keenly alive to the snob- 
bishness that exists in this world, 
and he may have dragged in the 
peer’s name from a conviction that 
some readers will be such idiots that 
they will regard his views with the 
greater interest because they are 
the views of a man who knows a 
marquis. Let me suggest to Mr. 
Bardwell that the attention of that 
class of readers is too dearly pur- 
chased by a pervading flunkeyism 
which is extremely likely to lead 
men of sense to dene his book in 
disgust, or to throw it into the fire. 

But if Mr. Bardwell’s own part 
of his book is poor, the book con- 
tains some good extracts from what 
has been written by other men. 
Such is the following from Dr. 
Southwood Smith :— 


A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral, no 
less than a physical influence, and has a 
direct tendency to make the members of 
the family sober, peaceable, and con- 
siderate of the feelings and happiness of 
each other; nor is it difficult to trace a 
connexion between habitual feelings of 
this sort and the formation of habits of 
respect for property, for the laws in 
general, and even for those higher duties 
and obligations the observance of which 
no laws can enforce. Whereas, a filthy, 
squalid, unwholesome dwelling, in which 
none of the decencies common to society 
—even in the lowest stage of civilization 
—are or can be observed, tends to make 
every dweller in such a hovel regardless 
of the feelings and happiness of each 
other, selfish, and sensual. And the 
connexion is obvious between the con- 
stant indulgence of appetites and 
passions of this class, and the formation 
of habits of idleness, dishonesty, de- 
bauchery, and violence. 


There is something very touching 
in a description in Household Words 
of the moral results of wretched 
dwellings, such as those in parts of 
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Bethnal-green, in the eastern region 
of London. The name of the author 
of the article from which I quote is 
not given, but its style is so very 
marked that there can be no doubt 
as to its paternity. Misery and 
es have here crushed energy 
out; the people are honest, but they 
are palsied by despair :— 

The people of this district are not 
criminal. A lady might walk unharmed 
at midnight through their wretched 
lanes. Crime demands a certain degree 
of energy ; but if there were ever any 
harm in these well-disposed people, it 
has been tamed out of them by sheer 
want. They have been sinking for 
years. Ten years ago, or less, the men 
were politicians ; now, they have sunk 
below that stage of discontent. They 
are generally very still and hopeless ; 
cherishing each other; tender not only 
towards their own kin, but towards 
their neighbours ; and they are subdued 
by sorrow to a manner strangely resem- 
bling the quiet and refined tone of the 
most polished circles, 


Very true to nature! How well 
one can understand the state of 
mind of a poor man quite crushed 
and spirit-broken; poisoned by 
ceaseless anxiety; with no heart to 
do anything; many a time wishing 
that he might but creep into a quiet 
grave; and meanwhile trying to 
shrink out of sight and slip by un- 
noticed! Despair nerves for a little 
while, but constant care saps, and 
poisons, and palsies. Nor does it do 
so in Bethnal-green alone, or only 
in dwellings which are undrained 
and unventilated, and which cannot 
exclude rain and cold. Elsewhere, 
as many of my readers have perhaps 
learned for themselves, it has shat- 
tered many a nervous system, un- 
strung many a once vigorous mind, 
crushed down many a once hopeful 
ee and aged many a man who 
should have been young by his 
years. 

I suppose it is now coming to be 
acknowledged by all men of sense, 
that it is a Christian duty to care 
for our fellow-creatures’ bodies as 
well as for their souls ; and that it 
is hateful cant and hypocrisy to 
pray for the removal of diseases 
which God by the revelations of 
Nature has taught us may be averted 
by the use of physical means, while 
these means have not been faithfully 
employed. When cholera or typhus 
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comes, let us whitewash blackened 
walls, flush obstructed sewers, clear 
away intermural pigsties, abolish 
cesspools, admit abundant air and 
light, and supply unstinted water : 
—and having done all we can, let 
us then pray for God's blessing upon 
what we have done, and for His 
protection from the plague which by 
these means we are seeking to hold 
away from us. Prayers and pains 
must go together alike in the physi- 
cal and in the spiritual world. And 
I think it is now coming to be ac- 
knowledged by most rational beings, 
that houses ought to be pretty as 
well as healthy; and that houses, 
even of the humblest class, may be 
pretty as well as healthy. By the 
Creator’s kind arrangement, beauty 
and use go together; the prettiest 
house will be the healthiest, the 
most convenient, and the most com- 
fortable. And I am persuaded that 
great moral results follow from 
people’s houses being pretty as well 
as healthy. Every one understands 
at once that a wretched hovel, dirty, 
ruinous, stifling, bug-infested, dung- 
hill surrounded, will destroy any 
latent love of neatness and orderli- 
ness in a poor man; will destroy 
the love of home, that preservative 
against temptation which ranks 
next after religion in the heart, and 
send the poor man to the public- 
house, with all its ruinous tempta- 
tions. But probably it is less re- 
membered than it ought to be, that 
the home of poor man or well-to-do 
man ought to be pleasing and invit- 
ing, as wellas healthy. If not, he 
will not and cannot have the feeling 
towards it that it is desirable he 
should have. And all this is not 
less to be sought after in the case 
of people who are so well off that 
though their home afford no grati- 
fication of taste, and even lack the 
comfort which does not necessarily 
come with mere abundance, they 
are not likely to seek refuge at the 
ale-house, or to take to sottish or 
immoral courses of any kind. It 
makes an educated man domestic, 
it makes him a lover of neatness and 
accuracy, it makes him gentle and 
amiable (I mean in all but very ex- 
treme cases), to give him a pretty 
home. I wish it were generally 
understood that it does not of neces- 
sity cost a shilling more to build a 
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pretty house of a certain size, than 
to build a hideous one yielding the 
like accommodation. Taste costs 
nothing. If you have a given 
quantity of building materials to 
arrange in order, it 1s just as easy 
and just as cheap to arrange them 
in a tasteful and graceful order and 
collocation, as in a tasteless, irritat- 
ing, offensive, and disgusting one. 
Elaborate ornament, of course, costs 
dear : but it does not need elaborate 
ornament to make a pleasing house 
which every man of taste will feel 
enjoyment in looking at. Simple 
gracefulness is all that is essentially 
needful in cottage and villa archi- 
tecture. And in this esthetic age, 
when there is a general demand for 
greater beauty in all physical i 
ances; when we are getting rid of 
the vile old willow-pattern, when 
bedroom crockery must be of grace- 
ful form and embellishment, when 
grates and fenders, chairs and 
couches, window curtains and car- 
pets, oilcloth for lobby floors and 
paper for covering walls, must all be 
designed in conformity with the 
dictates of an elevated taste,—it is 
not too much to hope that the da 
will come when every human dwell- 
ing that shall be built shall be so 
built and so placed that it shall 
form a picture pleasant to all men 
to look at. It is not necessary to 
say that this implies a considerable 
change from the state of matters at 
present existing in most districts of 
this country. And I trust it is 
equally unnecessary to say what 
school of domestic architecture must 

redominate if the day we wish for 
is ever to come. I trust that all my 
readers (excepting of course the one 
impracticable man in each hundred, 
who always thinks differently from 
everybody else, and always thinks 
wrong) will agree with me in hold- 
ing it as an axiom needing no 
argument to support it, that every 
building which ranks under the 
class of villa or cottage, must, if in- 
tended to be tasteful or pleasing, be 
built in some variety of that grand 
school which is commonly styled 
the Goruic. 

I know quite well that there are 
many persons in this world who 
would scout the idea that there is 
any necessity or any use for people 
who are not rich, to make any pro- 
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vision for their ideal life, for their 
taste for the beautiful. I can pic- 
ture to myself some utilitarian old 
hunks,sharp-nosed, shrivelled-faced, 
with contracted brow, narrow intel- 
lect, and no feeling or taste at all, 
who would be ready (so far as he 
was able) to sidieule my assertion 
that it is desirable and possible to 
provide something to gratify taste 
and to elevate and refine feeling, in 
the aspect and arrangement of even 
the humblest human dwellings. 
Beauty, some donkeys think, is the 
right and inheritance of the wealthy 
alone ; food to eat, clothes to wear, 
a roof to shelter from the weather, 
are all that working men should 
pretend to. And indeed, if the 
secret belief of such dull grovellers 
were told, it would be that all peo- 
le with less than a good many 
undreds a year are stepping out of 
their sphere and dommendidins on the 
demesne of their betters, when the 
aim at making their dwelling suc 
that it shall please the cultivated 
eye as well as keep off wind and 
wet. Such mortals cannot under- 
stand or sympathize with the grati- 
fication arising from the con- 
templation of objects which are 
graceful and beautiful; and they 
think that if there be such a gratifi- 
cation at all, it is a piece of impu- 
dence in a poor man to aim atit. It 
is, they consider, a luxury to which 
he has no right; it is as though a 
ploughman should think to have 
champagne on his simple dinner- 
table. I verily believe that there 
are numbers of wealthy men, espe- 
cially in the ranks of those who have 
made their own wealth, and who 
received little education in youth, 
who think that the supply of animal 
necessities is all that any mortal 
(but themselves, perhaps) can need. 
I have known of such a man, who 
said with amazement of a youth 
whose health and life premature 
care was sapping, ‘He is well-fed, 
and well-dressed, and well-lodged, 
and what the capital D more can 
the fellow want?’ Why, if he had 
been a horse ora pig, he would have 
wanted nothing more ; but the pos- 
session of a rational soul brings with 
it pressing wants which are not of a 
material nature, which are not to be 
supplied by material things, and 
which are not felt by pigs and 
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horses. And the craving for sur- 
rounding objects of grace and beauty 
is one of these; and it cannot be 
killed out but by many years of 
sordid money-making, or racking 
anxiety, or grinding want. The 
man whose whole being is given to 
finding food and raiment and sleep, 
is but a somewhat more intelligent 
horse. We have something besides 
a body, whose needs must be sup- 
plied; or if not supplied, then 
crushed vut, and we be oun thus 
nearer to the condition of being 
mere soulless bodies. Mr. Vaux 
has some just remarks on the im- 
portance of a pleasant home to the 
young. It is indeed a wretched 
thing when, whether from selfish 
heedlessness or mistaken principle, 
the cravings of youthful imagination 
and feeling are systematically ig- 
nored, and life toned down to the 
last and most prosaic level. Says 
Mr. Vaux— 


It is not for ourselves alone, but for 
the sake of our children, that we should 
love to build our homes, whether they 
be villas, cottages, or log-houses, beau- 
tifully and well. The young people are 
mostly at home: it is their storehouse 
for amusement, their opportunity for 
relaxation, their main resource; and 
thus they are exposed to its influence 
for good or evil unceasingly: their 
pliable, susceptible minds take in its 
whole expression with the fullest pos- 
sible force, and with unerring accuracy. 
It is only by degrees that the young 
hungry soul, born and bred in a hard, 
unlovely home, accepts the coarse fate 
to which not the poverty but the indif- 
ference of its parents condemns it. It 
is many many years before the irre- 
pressible longing becomes utterly hope- 
less ; perhaps it is never crushed out 
entirely ; but it is so stupified by slow 
degrees into despairing stagnation, if a 
perpetually recurring blank surrounds 
it, that it often seems to die, and to 
make no sign: the meagre, joyless, 
torpid home atmosphere in which it is 
forced to vegetate absolutely starves it 
out; and thus the good intention that 
the all-wise Creator had in view, when 
instilling a desire for the beautiful into 
the life of the infant, is painfully frus- 
trated. It is frequently from this cause, 
and from this alone, that an impulsive, 
high-spirited, light-hearted boy will 
dwindle by degrees into a sharp, shrewd, 
narrow-minded, and selfish youth ; from 
thence again into a prudent, hard, and 
horny manhood; and at last into a 
covetous, unloving, and unloved old 
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The single explanation is all-suf- 
ficient : he never had a pleasant home.* 


I trust my readers will conclude 
from this brief specimen of Mr. 
Vaux's quality, that if he be as 
thoroughly up in the practice of 
leasant rural architecture as he is 
in the philosophy of it, he will be a 
very agreeable architect indeed. 
And in truth he is so, and his book 
is a very pleasant one. It is a 
handsome royal octavo volume of 
above three hundred pages; it is 
prodigally illustrated with excellent 
wood-engravings, which ‘show the 
man who intends building a country- 
house an abundance of engaging 
examples from which to choose one. 
Nor are we shown merely a number 
of taking views in perspective; we 
have likewise the ground-plan of 
each floor, showing the size and 
height of each chamber; and further, 
we are furnished with a careful cal- 
culation of the probable expense of 
each cottage or villa. or does 
Mr. Vaux’s care extend only to the 
house proper: he shows some good 
designs for rustic gateways and 
fences, and some pretty plans for 
laying out and planting the piece of 
shrubbery and lawn which surrounds 
the abode. America, every one 
knows, is a country where a man 
must push if he wishes to get on; 
he must not be held back by an 
false modesty ; and Mr. Vaux’s boo 
is not free from suspicion of being 
a kind of advertisement of its 
author, who is described on the 
title-page as ‘ Calvert Vaux, Archi- 
tect, late Downing and Vaux, of 
Newburgh, on the Hudson.’ Then, 
on an otherwise blank page at the 
end of the volume, we find in large 
capitals the significant inscription, 
which renders it impossible for any 
one who reads the book to say that 
he does not know where to find Mr. 
Vaux when he wants him :— 

‘ Calvert Vaux, Architect, 

Appleton’s Building, 
348, Broadway.’ 

I do not think Mr. Scott had 
anything of the sort at the close of 
his delightful volume, published at 
the beginning of the present year, on 
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American architecture appears to 
stand in sad need of improvement. 
Mr. Vaux tells us, no doubt very 
truly, that ‘ugly buildings are the 
almost ievuniolie rule. In that 
land of measureless forests there is 
a building material common which 
is little used now in Britain—to 
wit, wood. Still, wood will furnish 
the material for very graceful and 
picturesque houses, even when in 
the rude form of logs ; and the true 
blight of housebuilding in America 
was less the poverty and the hurry 
of the early colonists, than their 
Puritan hatred and contempt of art, 
and of everything beautiful. Further, 
the democratic spirit could not 
tolerate the notion of anything being 
suffered to flourish which, as was 
wrongly thought, was to minister to 
the delight of only a select few. 

There is something amusing in 
reading the introductory discourse 
upon the construction of country- 
houses, with which Mr. Vaux’s book 
sets out. It is odd to witness the 
trimming, we had almost said the 
sneaky fashion in which your 
Yankee writes about ‘my country,’ 
when he has anything to say in its 
dispraise. He dares not say what he 
thinks about America and its people. 
He must mingle a great deal of in- 
sincere compliment with anything 
in the nature of fault-finding. He 
writes in mortal terror of the black- 
guard portion of the press, and he 
never forgets the great principle, as 
laid down by Colonel Chollop to 
Martin Chuzzlewit, that ‘we air a 
great people, and we must be 
cracked up. Mr. Vaux is mani- 
festly of opinion that Yankee 
bigotry, stupidity, dollar worship, 
want of education, want of taste, 
and vulgar jealousy of people who 
are so well off as to be able to 
cultivate art, have prevented and 
are preventing any great improve- 
ment in domestic or any other 
architecture. But whenever he has 
timidly ventured to hint as much, 
he instantly backs out with every 
appearance of trepidation, and 
hastens to make up for his delin- 
quency by some extravagant eulogy 
of ‘ our people and our institutions.’ 
It should seem that there is in 
America a ery for an original and 
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purely American style of archi- 
tecture ; some bold spirits object to 
the notion of being indebted to the 
Old World for anything whatsoever, 
and thus modestly does Mr. Vaux 
suggest to such that they are talking 
nonsense :— 

Webster and Clay were orators of 
originality, but their words were all 
old. Their stock-in-trade is common 
property in the form of a dictionary, 
and the boundary lines over which 
neither ever ventured to pass, are fairly 
set forth in a good grammar, Any de- 
sire on their part to invent a bran-new 
language would have been absurd, and 
any wish to produce a bran-new style of 
building is, without doubt, an equally 
senseless chimera. 

It is not, by the way, entirely 
true that the Yankees es been 
content to take the old words of 
England, and aim at originality 
only by the new arrangement of 
these hackneyed materials. They 
have really made some progress in 
the invention of a ‘bran-new lan- 
guage,’ but it may be doubted 
whether it is as good as the old. 

It appears that there are various 
respects in which American houses 
differ materially from those of 
Britain. A most uncomfortable 
and unpleasant arrangement is that 
dining-rooms are generally in the 
basement story ; that is, they are a 
sort of cellars underground, lighted 
solely by area windows. In town 
or country, but even more in the 
country, a more cheerless and dis- 
gusting plan could hardly be con- 
ceived. It comes of the essentially 
Yankee belief that a dining-room is 
merely a place of shelter into which 
= are to rush wildly, bolt huge 

locks of food with breathless haste 
and in total silence, and then rush 
out again whenever the necessities 
of nature have been supplied. They 
have no notion over there of the 
social, genial, refined, and elevating 
* Artof Dining.’ And not knowing 
how to dine, of course they do not 
know how to provide a fitting scene 
for that civilized and _ civilizing 
usage. Well says Mr. Vaux :— 

The fact is, that the art of eating and 
drinking wisely and well is so important 
to our social happiness, that it deserves 
to be developed under somewhat more 
favourable circumstances than is possible 
in a basement dining-room. 


Another peculiarity of the do- 
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mestic architecture of the States is, 
that the houses must be very com- 
pact, and the distances within the 
walls short, on account of the ex- 
treme badness, inefficiency, and in- 
solence of the servants. Not, 
servants, by the bye ; they repudiate 
any such title of subjection—they 
are ‘helps.’ Great pains must be 
taken to consult their feelings 
and lighten their work, otherwise 
they are likely to remind you of 
the fundamental principle of the 
American constitution, that all men 
(except niggers) are equal (equal, of 
course, in stature, in strength, in 
speed, in talent, in education, in 
good luck, in dollars); and so to 
walk off and leave you to do your 
house-work for yourself. Then it 
appears that various Sy ogo es- 
sential to comfort, which in England 
are found in the residence of the 
poorest gentleman, are in America 
comparatively rare. They would 
probably cause a man to be sus- 
pected of aristocratic tendencies, 
and lead to his being scarified in the 
New York Key-hole Listener, or the 
New York Daily Stabber. In what 
country but America would it have 
been regarded as a noble spectacle, 
when the President lately, on reach- 
ing a hotel at the end of a journey, 
declined to wash in a private bed- 
room, and insisted on taking his 
turn at a spout in the hall, and his 
share of the common soap and the 
grimy towel? ‘Would not the dis- 
gusting clap-trap have anywhere 
else met the contempt which it 
richly deserved? Again, a peculiar 
influence is exerted on architecture 
and architects by the fact that when 
a spry Yankee wishes to build a 
house, he very generally thinks to 
overreach his architect and builder 
by pretending that he wants much 
less accommodation than he is re- 
solved to have; thinking that, the 
contract once made, and begun to 
be executed, he will be able to 
squeeze more work out for the same 
price. It is gratifying to know 
that in such cases he usually meets 
his match, and has to pay smartly ; 
and then for the remainder of his 
life he goes about grumbling that 
architects’ plans cost much more 
money to execute than their em- 
ployers are led in the first instance 
to believe will be necessary. How 
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lamentable that the exercise of a 
noble art should ever be degraded 
into a conflict between a couple of 
rogues, each trying to outwit the 
other ! 

American houses are for the most 
part square boxes, with no character 
at all. They are generally painted 
white, with bright green blinds : 
the effect is staring and ugly. In 
America, a perfectly straight line is 
esteemed the line of beauty, and a 
cube the most graceful of forms. 
Two large gridirons, laid across one 
another, exhibit the ground-plan of 
the large towns. Two smaller grid- 
irons represent the villages. Mr. 
Vaux is strong for the use of grace- 
ful curves, and for laying out roads 
with some regard to the formation 
of the ground, and the natural 
features of interest. But a man of 
taste must meet many mortifications 
in a country where the following 
barbarity could be perpetrated :— 

In a case that recently occurred near 
a country town at some distance from 
New York, a road was run through 
a very beautiful estate, one agreeable 
feature of which was a pretty though 
small pond, that, even in the dryest 
seasons, was always full of water, and 
would have formed an agreeable adjunct 
to a country seat. <A single straight 
penci] line on the plan doubtless marked 
out the direction of the road ; and as 
this line happened to go straight through 
the pond, straight through the pond 
was the road accordingly carried, the 
owner of the estate personally super- 
intending the operation, and thus spoil- 
ing his sheet of water, diminishing the 
value of his lands, and incurring ex- 
pense by the cost of filling-in, without 
any advantage whatever ; for a winding- 
road so laid out as to skirt the pond 
would have been far more attractive and 
agreeable than the harsh, straight line 
that is now scored like a railway track 
clear through the undulating surface of 
the property ; and such barbarisms are 
of constant occurrence. 

No doubt they are, and they are 
of frequent recurrence nearer home. 
I have known places where, if you 
are anxious to get a body of men to 
make any improvement upon a 
church or school-house, it is neces- 
sary that you should support your 
plan solely by considerations of 
utility. Even to suggest the increase 
of beauty which would result would 
be quite certain to knock the entire 
scheme on the head. 


American Architecture. 


” Some features of American house- 
building follow from the country 
and climate. Such are the verandahs, 
and the hooded-windows which 
form part of the design of every 
villa and every cottage represented 
in Mr. Vaux’s book. The climate 
makes these desirable, and even es- 
sential. Such, too, is the abundance 
of houses built of wood, several 
designs forsuch houses being of con- 
siderable pretension. And only a 
hurried and hasty people, with little 
notion of building for posterity, 
would accept Mr. Vanx’s statement, 
that in building with brick, eight 
inches thick are quite enough for 
the walls of any country-house, 
however large. The very slightest 
brick walls run up in England are, 
I believe, at least twelve inches 
thick. The materials for roofing 
are very different from those to 
which we are accustomed. Slates 
are little used, having to be brought 
from England; tin is not uncommon. 
Thick canvas is thought to make a 
good roof when the surface is not 

reat; zinc is a good deal employed; 
But the favourite roofing material is 
shingle, which makes a roof pleasing 
to American eyes. 

It is agreeably varied in surface, and 
assumes by age a soft, pleasant, neutral 
tint that harmonizes with any colour 
that may be used in the building. 


I am not much captivated by Mr. 
Vaux’s description of the repre- 
sentative American drawing-room, 
which, it appears, is entitled the 
best parlour :— 


The walls are hardfinished white, the 
woodwork is white, and a white marble 
mantelpiece is fitted over a fireplace 
which is never used, The floor is covered 
with a carpet of excellent quality, and 
of a large and decidedly sprawling 
pattern, made up of scrolls and flowers 
in gay and vivid colours. A round 
table with a cloth on it, and a thin 
layer of books in smart bindings, oc- 
cupies the centre of the room, and 
furnishes about accommodation enough 
for one rather small person to sit and 
write a note at. A gilt mirror finds a 
place between the windows. A sofa 
occupies irrevocably a well-defined space 
against the wall, but it is just too short 
to lie down on, and too high and slippery 
with its spring convex seat to°sit on 
with any comfort. It is also cleverly 
managed that points or knobs (of course 
ornamental and french-polished) shall 
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occur at all those places towards which 
a wearied head would naturally tend, if 
leaning back to snatch a few moments’ 
repose from fatigue. There is also a 
row of black walnut chairs, with horse- 
hair(!) seats, all ranged against the 
white wall. A console-table, too, under 
the mirror, with a white marble top and 
thin gilt brackets. I think there isa 
piano. There is certainly a triangular 
stand for knickknacks, china, &., and 
this, with some chimney ornaments, 
completes the furniture, which is all 
arranged according to stiff, immutable 
law. The windows and venetian blinds 
are tightly closed, the door is tightly 
shut, and the best room is in consequence 
always ready—for what ? For daily use ? 
Oh, no ; it is in every way too good for 
that. For weekly use? Not even for 
that ; but for company use. And thus 
the choice room, with the pretty view, 
is sacrificed to keep up a conventional 
show of finery which pleases no one, 
and is a great, though unacknowledged, 
bore to the proprietors. 

I am not sure that we in this 
country have much right to laugh 
at the folly which maintains such 
chilly and comfortless apartments. 
Even so uninhabited and useless is 
many a drawing-room which I could 
name on this side of the Atlantic. 
‘What an embodiment of all that is 
stiff, repellent, and uneasy, are the 
drawing-rooms of most widow ladies 
of limited means! My space does 
not permit another extract from Mr. 
Vaux, in which he explains his ideal 
of the way in which a cottage par- 
lour should be arranged and fur- 
nished. Very pleasantly he sketches 
an unpretending picture, in which 
snugness and elegance, the wtile 
and the dulce, are happily and inex- 
av combined. But even here 

r.Vaux feels himself pulled up by 
a vision of a hard-headed and in 
fisted old Yankee, listening with 
indignation, and bursting out with 
* This will never do!’ 

I may remark, in passing, that 
Mr. Vaux has no earthly idea of the 
way to build a church. He says, 
no doubt with truth, that nothing 
can be more revolting to any man of 
taste than the meeting-houses which 
are found throughout the States, 
which are generally in the shape of 
‘a wooden caricature of a Grecian 
temple.’ He insists, very justly, 
that the house of God ought to be 
‘the purest, the noblest, and the 
best architectural work our minds 
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can conceive and our hands execute.’ 
And then he gives a view of a design 
for a church which strikes me as 
being the ugliest and most unmean- 
ing I have seen for along time. I 
can say honestly that, after the 
deepest meditation, I cannot for my 
life guess whether Mr. Vaux intends 
his church to be Gothic or Grecian. 
The truth is, Mr. Vaux knows no 
more how to design a church than 
I do how to find the longitude. It 
is impossible that any man in the 
United States should know how to 
build a church, for no man who has 
lived there all his life has ever seen 
a decent church. In America, un- 
happily, there is no National Church, 
and accordingly the means are lack- 
ing which should cover the land 
with solemn and beautiful ecclesi- 
astical buildings, whose existence 
should be a spur even to the erectors 
of dissenting meeting-houses to 
struggle at some cheap imitation of 
them. And do you think that a 
thrifty republican would give his 
dollars to build York Minster or 
Canterbury Cathedral? No; he 
would flare up at such monstrous 
waste, as Judas grumbled at the 
waste of the ointment. 

The designs for cottages and villas 
which form great part of Mr. Vaux’s 
volume are of all Se from the 
neat little cottage of a plumber at 
Newburgh, up to a grand dwelling 
(never built) which might rank with 
the best class of the Elizabethan 
manor-houses of England. The 
handsomest of these designs have 
never been executed, and many of 
those executed have been carried 
out with the omission of striking 
but costly features. There are 
drawings and plans of a ‘simple 
gee country house’ built for 
Mr. N. P. Willis, the author, to 
which he has, with characteristic 
silliness, given the affected name of 
Idlewild. This is the Mr. N. P. 
Willis who published a book called 
People I have Met, which purported 
to give some description of English 
society. Mr. N. P. Willis labours 
hard to impress it upon his readers 
that all the ‘people’ he had ‘ met’ 
were persons of the very highest 
rank. He never met any one 80 
low as a baronet; but he was hail- 
fellow-well-met with dukes, earls, 
duchesses, and ladies without num- 
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ber; and, singular to say, the first 
thing that all these exalted ladies 
did on the sight of him, was to fall 
in love with Mr. N. P. Willis. The 
conceited, empty-headed snob! The 
and aim of Mtr. N. P. Willis in all 
is books is to represent that he 
mingled on terms of most intimate 
familiarity and equality in the most 
exclusive circles of Britain; and that 
he, in America, holds just such a 
sition to the mass of his brother 
ankees as a duke holds here. 
Now Mr. Vaux shows us the man 
at home; he has struggled up to the 
height of an Elizabethan cottage, the 
striking things of which had to be 
omitted because Mr. N. P. Willis 
could not afford them; he has had 
this unpretending place only for a 
year or two; and this individual, 
courted, caressed, worshipped (ac- 
cording to his own silly and false 
account) in every baronial hall and 
princely palace in England, has ac- 
tually got a dining-room sixteen 
feet by twenty! Why did not the 
blockhead marry Lady Rachel ——, 
the lady of high rank and enormous 
fortune, who so boldly proposed to 
him, and whom he in such a manly 
and generous way showed up ‘under 
a thin veil of fiction?” Of course 
she expected him to write a full ac- 
count of all she said to him for the 
Rowdy Journal, and sell it at two- 
pence a line. 

But my space is entirely ex- 
hausted, and this talk about villas 
and cottages must come to an end. 
We talk about houses; we look at 
houses ; but how little the stranger 
knows of what they are! Search 
from cellar to garret some old 
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country house, in which successive 
generations of boys and girls have 
grown up, but be sure that the least 
part of it is that which you can see, 
and not the most accurate inventory 
that ever was drawn up by appraiser 
will include half its belongings. 
There are old memories crowding 
about every corner of that home 
unknown tous: and to minds and 
hearts far away in India and Austra- 
lia everything about it is sublimed, 
saddened, transfigured into some- 
thing different from what it is to 
you and me. You know for your- 
self, my reader, whether there be 
not something not present else- 
where about the window where you 
sat when a child and learned your 
lessons, the table once surrounded 
by many merry young faces which 
will not surround it again in this 
world, the fireside where your father 
sat, the chamber where your sister 
died. Very little indeed can sense 
do towards showing us the Home; or 
towards showing us any scene which 
has been associated with human life 
and feeling and embalmed in human 
memories. The same few hundred 
yards along the seashore, which are 
nothing to one man but so much 
ribbed sea-sand and so much mur- 
muring water, may be to another 
something to quicken the heart’s 
beating and bring thie blood to the 
cheek. The same green path through 
the spring-clad trees, with the prim- 
roses growing beneath them, which 
lives in one memory year after year 
with its fresh vividness undiminished, 
may be in another merely a vague 
recollection, recalled with difficulty 
or not at all. 


Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow,— 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart. 


A. K. H. B. 
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HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEG OF ELIBANK.’ 


Cuarter IV. 
THE PAGES OF THE PAST. 


(P= winter night Leslie, in her 
deep chair, observed Hector 
Garret turning over the leavés of an 
old pocket-book ; catching her eye, 
he offered it to her with a ‘See, 
Leslie, how my father chronicled 
the fashions’—he never did suppose 
her susceptible of very grave in- 
terests. 

In the dearth of other amuse- 
ment, Leslie pored over the ancient 
diary, and found more suggestive 
paragraphs than the entry indi- 
cated: ‘Abel Furness has sent me 
a waistcoat an inch and a half 
shorter, and a pair of clouded silk 
hose for the black ditto, ordered.’ 
There were—‘ Three pounds Eng- 
lish to my boy Hector, to keep his 

ocket during his stay at Ard- 
ope: ‘A crown to Hector as 
fee -for fishing out the black stot 
that broke its neck over the rocks.’ 
‘ A letter from Utrecht from my son 
Hector; a fair hand and a sensible 
diction.’ ‘Forty pounds over and 
above paid to please Hector on the 
bond over the flax-fields of Fern- 
dean.’ ‘A small stipend secured to 
my thriftless kinsman, Willie Ha- 
milton, by the advice and with the 
aid of my son Hector.’ ‘To Earls- 
craig with Hector :’ this notice was 
repeated many times, until the re- 
cord closed abruptly with the tre- 
mulous thanksgiving —‘ My dear 
son and heir, Hector, recovered of 
his malady by the blessing of God.’ 

Very plainly lay the lite-clew of 
that silent heart, traced in the faded 
ink of those yellowing pages. How 
old men cherished their offspring! 
What did Hector Garret think of 


those mute but potent witnesses of 
a regard that he could know no 
more onearth? She knew he prized 
the book, for she had seen it care- 
fully deposited in one of the private 


drawers in his study. She opened 
it at the beginning, and slipping her 
fingers into its gilded pockets, dis- 
covered a folded paper. It con- 
tained merely a sprig of heather, 
and written on the inclosure— 
‘From my dear wife, Isabel; her 


first gift.’ Two dates were sub- 
joined, with thirty years’ interval— 
that of the receipt of the token, 
that of the inscription of the me- 
morandum. 

With flushing cheeks Leslie sat, 
and spread out the crushed, brittle 
spikes, so fondly won, so dearly 
held. She was sure Hector had 
not one leaf, riband, or ring which 
she had given him. Once when he 
was gayer than his wont, and 
plagued her with his jesting petting, 
she took up the scissors ao cut off 
a lock of his hair. He did not 
notice the theft till it was accom- 
plished, and then he stood half- 
thoughtful, half-contemptuous. He 
had not a hair of hers, the whole 
head was his; but his father had 
judged otherwise. 

This earlier Hector Garret—she 
had heard Bridget enlarge upon his 
merits. ‘A fine man, like the 
master, but frank and light of 
heart until he lost the lady—ay, a 
real lady ! grand and gladsome—the 
old lady of Otter.’ Leslie longed 
for a vision of those old occupants 
of her place and her husband's ; to 
have a vivid experience of how they 
looked, spoke, and lived; to see 
them in spirit, in their morning 
good wishes, their noonday cares, 
their ee cheer, their nightly 
prayers. Was their union only 
apparent? were they severed by a 
dim, shapeless, insurmountable 
barrier, for ever together, yet for 
ever apart P 

These shades lingered and abode 
with Leslie in her lonely vigils, ere 
she distinguished whether their 
language was that of warning or 
reproach. She studied their ma- 
terial likenesses—the last save one 
in the picture-gallery—honest faces, 
bright with wholesome vigour; 
their son Hector’s was a fine physi- 
ognomy, but the light had left lip 
and eye, and Leslie missed it as she 
gazed wistfully at these shadows, 
and compared them with their 
living representative. Stiff and 
staring these two portraits, but 
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abundantly characteristic—the bluft 
gentleman in the green hunting 
coat, in which he had leaped many 
a thickset hedge, and scoured many 
a height and hollow, for he had 
been a mighty hunter in his day, as 
well as a loyal lover and generous 
master—the handsome, portly lady, 
likewise in a gold-laced cap, for she 
also had been a rider, and followed 
her lord in his pursuit of the 
hounds as in every other—whether 
superficially or heartily, Leslie was 
sadly puzzled to determine, for in- 
deed the Otter chronicles classed 
the two as one, and linked them 
inseparably until death dissolved 
the union, and the laird remained a 
widowed man for the remnant of 
his days. The laird and the lady 
planned the garden; the laird and 
the lady brought in the cultivated 
acres of moorland; the laird and 
the lady were even allied in her 
yards of carpet-work, for had he 
not reared the sheep and dyed the 
wool which her fingers worked in- 
defatigably ? Here was a novelty 
to Leslie which she was not pre- 
pared to admit. 

A stranger came to Otter: that 
was an unfrequent event, even 
when the spring was advancing, 
and the boats which had been 
drawn up for the winter were again 
launched in the cove, and the brown 
nets hung anew to dry on the bud- 
ding whins and gowans—the April 
gowans converting the haugh into a 
‘lily lea.’ Their nearest neighbour, 
only an occasional resident among 
them, lounged over with his whip, 
dog-call, and dogs, and entered the 
drawing-room at Otter, to be intro- 
duced for the first time to its mis- 
tress. Leslie’s instincts were hos- 
pitable, and they were by no means 
strained; but she did not like this 
guest; she felt an involuntary re- 
pugnance to him, although he was 
very. courteous to her—with an 
elaborate, ostentatious homage that 
astonished and confused her. He 
was aman of Hector Garret’s age, 
but even in his rough coat with 
marked remains of youthful foppish- 
ness and pretension. He was a tall 
man, with beard and moustache 
slightly silvered; his aquiline fea- 
tures were sharpened and drawn ; 
his bold searching eyes sunken. 
He was a gentleman, even an ac- 
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complished and refined gentleman 
in manner and accent—and yet there 
was about him a nameless coarseness, 
the brutishness ofself-indulgence and 
low aims and ends, which no polish 
could efface or conceal. 

Leslie, notwithstanding her slight 
knowledge of life, apprehended this, 
and shrank from the man; but he 
addressed Hector Garret with the 
ease of an intimate associate—and 
Hector Garret, with his pride and 
scrupulousness, suffered the near 
approach, and only winced when 
the stranger accosted Leslie, compli- 
mented Leslie, ut himself coolly on 
the footing of future friendship 
with the iy of the house. 

The day wore on, and still the 
visitor remained, entertaining him- 
self and discoursing widely, but for 
the most part on practices and mo- 
tives strange at Otter. 

‘So you've married, after all, 
Hector,’ he said, suddenly, as the 
sat together in the twilight: ‘ well, 
I excuse you,’ with a laugh anda 
touch on the shoulder. 

The words were simple enough, 
but they tingled in Leslie’s ears 
like insolence, and Hector Garret, 
so hard to rouse, bit his lips while 
he answered indifferently —‘ And 
when does your time come, 
Nigel? Are the shadows not 
declining with you ?’ 

‘ Faith, they're so low, that there’s 
not light left for the experiment; 
besides, French life spoils one for 
matrimony here, at least so poor 
Alice used to say;—no galling 
bonds on this side the Channel— 
the peaceful convent-grille, or a 
light mariage de convenance among 
the pleasant southerns—not that 
they are so pleasant as they were 
formerly.’ 

Hector Garret got up and walked 
to one of the window recesses, his 
brow knit, his teeth set. 

Leslie ros® to steal from the 
room. 

‘Nay, stay, madam,’ urged the 
bland, brazen intruder; ‘ don’t rob 
us so soon of a fair living apology 
for fades souvenirs.’ 

ut ‘Go, Leslie, we will not de- 

tain you,’ Hector Garret exclaimed, 

impatiently ; and Leslie hurried to 

her own chamber in a tumult of 

surprise and indignation, and vexed 

suspicion. Mysteries had not 
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ceased ; and what was this mystery 
to which Hector Garret deigned to 
lend himself in disparaging com- 
pany with a sorry fine gentleman ? 

Bridget Kennedy was there be- 
fore her, making a pretence of 
fumbling in the wardrobe, her head 
shaking, her lips working, her eyes 
blazing with repressed rage and 
malice. 

‘Is he there, madam, still?’ she 
demanded impetuously. ‘Is he 
torturing and maddening Master 
Hector with his tones and gestures ? 
He!—he that ought to crouch among 
the bent grass and fern sooner than 

ass the other on the high road. 

orrowing and begging, to lavish on 
his evil courses : = who could not 

ay us—not in red gold, but with 
fs heart’s blood—the woe he 
wrought. They had guileful, stony 
hearts, the Boswells, before they 
ever took to foreign lightness and 
wickedness; and evil to him who 
trafiicked with them in life or 
death.’ 


‘Who is he, Bridget? I do not 


know him; I cannot understand,’ 
gasped Leslie. 


on’t ask me, madam—you, least 
of all.’ 

‘Tell me, Bridget, tell me,’ im- 
plored the girl, frightened, yet ex- 
asperated, catching the old woman’s 
withered hands, and holding them 
fast. 

‘ Don’t ask me, madam,’ reiterated 
Bridget, sternly. ‘ Better not.’ 

‘I will know; what do youmean? 
Oh, you hurt me, you hurt me! I 
will ask Hector Garret himself. I 
cannot bear this suspense.’ 

‘Child, do you choose what you 
can bear? Beware!’ menaced the 
nurse ; then, as Leslie would have 
broken from her— 

‘Have it, then. He is the brother 
of that Alice Boswell who perished 
in the burning of Earlscraig nigh 
twenty years ago.” * 

‘Poor lady, Bridget,’ Leslie said, 
with a bewildered, excited sob. 
‘ Poor unhappy lady ; but what has 
that to do with him, with me? I 
understand no better. Help me, 
Bridget Kennedy—a woman, like 
myself. I will not let you go.’ 

‘Madam, what good will it serve ? 
It is small matter now:’ then half 
reluctantly, half with that possession 
with which truth fills its keeper, 
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slowly and sadly she unfolded the 
closed story. ‘What had Master 
Hector to do with Alice Boswell ? 
He had to do with her as a man has 
to do with his heart’s desire, his 
snare, his pitfall.’ 

‘He loved her, Bridget ; he would 
have wedded her. I might never 
have been his—that is all.’ 

‘Love, marriage,’ scornfully ; ‘I 
know not that he spoke the words, 
but he lay at her feet. Proud as 
Master Hector was, she might have 
trodden on his neck ; cool as Master 
Hector seems to others, he was fire 
to her. I have seen him come in 
from watching her shadow, long 
hours below her window, in the 
wind and rain, and salt spray. I 
have known him when he valued 
her glove in his bosom more than a 
king’s crown—blest, blest if he had 
but a word or a glance. But it is 
long gone by, madam. Master 
Hector has gained wisdom and 
gravity, and is the head of the 
house; and for fair Miss Alice, she 
has gone to her place. Yes, she 
was a beauty, Miss Alice; she could 
play on stringed instruments like 
the heavenly harpers, and speak 
many tongues, and work till the 
flowers grew beneath her fingers. 
She learnt to wile men’s souls from 
their bodies, if nothing more, in 
the outlandish parts where she was 
bred.’ 

‘So fair, so gifted—did she care 
for him in return, Bridget? Did 
she love him as he loved her?’ asked 
a faint voice. 

‘What need you mind, madam?” 
sharply. ‘It is ill speaking harsh 
words of the dead. Did I not say 
she had gone to her place? God 
defend you from such a passage. 
Let her rest. Sure she cared for 
him, as she cared for aught else save 
herself. She scattered smiles and 
favours on scores. He knew at last 
what she took and what she gave, if 
he did not guess it always.’ 

‘Why did he not save her, Brid- 
get? die with her?’ 

‘Madam,’ bitterly ; ‘he did what 
man could do. They say he was 
more like a spirit than a mortal; 
but if he was to lose his love, how 
could even Master Hector fight 
against his Maker? He was fain to 
follow her; he dallied with death 
for weeks and months. Those were 
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fell days at Otter, but the Lord 

restored him, and now he is himself 

again, and no woman will ever move 
aster Hector more.’ 

There was silence in the room for 
aspace. At last Bridget broke it : 
‘Do you want anything more with 
me, madam, or shall I go?’ 

Haughty as Bridget Kennedy 
was, she spoke hesitatingly, almost 
pitifully. She had stabbed that 

oung thing sitting pale and cold 
neve her ; and no sooner was the 
deed done than her strong deep 
nature yearned over her victim as it 
had never done to Hector Garret’s 
girl wife, in the first rosy flush of 
her thoughtless gladness. 

‘Nothing more.’ The words were 
low and heavy; and when Bridget 
left her, Leslie raised her hands and 
linked them together, and stretched 
them out in impotence of relief. 

What was this news that had 
come to her as from a far country ? 
—this blinding light, this burst of 
knowledge that had to do with the 
very springs of a man’s nature, this 
fountain so full to some, so empty 
toothers? She had been deceived, 
robbed. Hector Garret was Alice 
Boswell’s—in life and death, Alice 
Boswell’s. 

This love, which she had known so 
slightly, measured so carelessly— 
oh, light, shallow heart !—had been 
rooted in his very vitals, had con- 
strained him as a conqueror his 
captive, had been the very essence 
of the man until it spent itself on 
Alice Boswell’s wild grave. He 
had come to her with a lie in his 
right hand, for he was bound and 
fettered in heart, or else but the 
blue, stiff corpse of a man dead 
within; he had betrayed her 
woman’s right, her best, dearest, 
truest right, her call to love and 
be loved. Another might have 
wooed her as he had wooed Alice 
Boswell ; to another she might have 
been the first, the only one! She 
knew now why she was no help- 
meet, no friend for him; why his 
hand did not raise her to his emi- 
nence, his soul's breath did not blow 
upon hers, and create vigour, good- 
ness, and grace to match his own. 
Deep had not cried unto deep: heart 
had not spoken to heart: the dry 
bones, the vacant form, the empty 
craving, were her portion; and out 
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of such unnatural hollowness have 
arisen, once and again, deadly lust 
and sin. 

Why had none stepped in between 
her and this cruel mockery and 
temptation ? ‘ Mother, mother, how 
could you be false to your trust ? 
Were you, too, cheated and bereft 
of your due? left a cold, shrinking 
woman, withering, not suddenly, but 
for a whole lifetime ?’ 

Leslie sat long weighing her bur- 
den, until a tap at the door and 
Bridget Kennedy’s voice disturbed 
her. ‘Earlscraig is gone, madam ; 
Master Hector is sitting alone with 
his thoughts in your room. May 
be, he is missing his cup of tea, or, 
if you please, madam, his lady’s 
company that he is used to at this 
hour.’ 

Leslie rose mechanically, walked 
out, and entered her drawing-room. 
What did he there, his eyes fixed 
on the broken turret of Earlscraig, 
defined clearly on the limited hori- 
zon, his memory hovering over the 
fate of fair Alice Boswell ? 

Was it horrible to be jealous of a 
dead woman? to wish herself in that 
ever present grave, sacred to him as 
the holiest, though no priest blessed 
it, no house of God threw over it 
the shadow of the finger pointed to 
heaven—the cross that bore aworld’s 
Saviour? But that swift and glow- 
ing passage from life and light and 
love, such as his to darkness, forget- 
fulness—eternity. How could she 
have faced it? Bridget, her old 
enemy, had prayed she might be 
delivered from it, whatever her 
trials. 

‘ Nigel Boswell is gone at last ; he 
was an old playfellow, and fortune 
and he have been playing a losing 
game ever since,’ he said, in unsus- 

ecting explanation, as he joined 
ior where she sat in her favourite 
window. 

She did not answer him; she was 
stunned, and sat gazing abstractedly 
on the wallflowers rendering golden 
the mossy court wall, or far away on 
the misty Otter sea. She thought 
he had relapsed into his reveries, was 
with the past, the spring-tide of his 
life, the passion of his early man- 
oat while = was . amr 

irl tripping demurely and safe 
Song the crowded Glasgow etzedte. 
If she had looked up at him she 
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would have seen that he was ob- 
serving her curiously—wondering 
where his young wife had acquired 
that serious brow, those fixed eyes. 
a — are you thinking of, Les- 
ie P’ 

‘Nothing ; I cannot tell,’ hastily 
and resolutely. 

‘That sounds suspicious.’ He 
put his hand on her head, as he had 
a habit of doing, but she recoiled 
from. him. 

‘What a shy little brain that 
dreads that a finger of mine on its 
soft covering must discover its se- 
crets! Are they treasures, Leslie?’ 

Oh, blind, absent, reckless man, 
what treasure-keeper kept such 
ward! 

Lightly won, was lightly held. 

Leslie struggled with her oppres- 
sion for several dull feverish days ; 
then, driven by her own goading 
thoughts, her sense of injury, her 
thirst for justice and revenge, she 
left the house and wandered out on 
the beach to breathe free air, to 
forget herself in exertion, fatigue, 
stupor. It was evening, dark with 
vapour—gloomy, with a rising gale, 
the sea beginning to mutter and 
growl. Leslie sat shivering by the 
water's edge, fascinated by the 
sympathy of nature with her bitter 
hopelessness. A voice on the banks 
and meadows, even in the chill 
night air, whispered of spring ad- 
vaneing rapidly, with buds and 
flowers, with sap, fragrance, and 
warmth, and the tender grace of its 
flood of green; but here, by the 
waves, a passing thunder-cloud, a 
stealthy mist, a whistling breeze, 
darkened the scene, and restored 
barren dismal winter in a single 
hour. The night drooped down 
without moon or star, and still 
Leslie sat, listless, drowsy with 
sorrow, until as she rose she sank 
back sick and giddy; and then 
the idea of premature death, of 
passing away without a sign, of 
hiding her pain under the silent 
earth that has covered so many sins 
and sorrows, first laid hold of her. 

The notion was not fairly wel- 
come: she was young; her heart 
had been recently wrung; she had 
been listless and disappointed—but 
she had loved her few isolated en- 
gagements, her country life, her 
household dignity, the protection of 
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her husband. She could not divest 
herself of these feelings at once. 
She feared the great unknown into 
which she should enter; but still 
death did not appal her as it might 
have done: it was something to be 
scanned, waited for, submitted to, as 
a true sovereign. 

The cold wind pierced her through 
and through; the rain fell; she 
could not drag herself from the 
shelving rock, though the tide was 
rising. She felt frozen, her limbs 
like a. her mind wandering, or 
lapsing into unconsciousness. 

She did not hear a call, an ap- 
proaching foot; but her sinking 
pulses leapt up with sudden power 
and passion when Hector Garret 
stooped over her, and endeavoured 
to raise her. 

‘Here, Bridget, she is found! 
Leslie, why have you remained out 
so late? “You have been sleeping ; 
you have made yourself ill. How 
can you be so rash, so imprudent? 
It is childish—wrong. You have 
cost us anxiety — distress. Poor 
old Bridget has stumbled farther in 
search of you, this squally night, 
than she has ventured on the sun- 
niest morning for many a year.’ 

Ie was excited, aggrieved; he 
upbraided her. He had sympathy 
for old Bridget’s infirmities; he 
knew nothing of his wife’s misery. 

Leslie resisted him as she had 
done since that day, slipped from 
his clasp, strove to steady herself, 
aud to walk alone in her weakness. 
Bridget put her feeble arm around 
her. 

‘Lean on me, madam, and I will 
lean on you, for I am frail, and the 
road is rough, and the wind blowing 
fresh, besides the darkness.’ ‘ 


knew that would gure her,’ she 


muttered. ‘ Poor old Bridget !’ said 
Master Hector, ‘ poor colleen! mis- 
led, misguided. Cruel makes cruel. 
St. Patrick could not save himself 
from the necessity.’ ‘ 
Hector Garret was content since 
he saw Leslie safe; he accused her 
of captiousness and nervousness, 
but it was the waywardness and 
perversity of illness. He had tried 
her simple nature with too much 
alienation from her kind; she had 
grown morbid on the baneful diet, 
tutored though she had been to self- 
dependence. He had been to blame; 
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but her merry temper would come 
back, with the rose to her cheek, and 
the spring to her foot, with other 
ties, other occupations — dearer, 
more sufficient. 


—_—_—— 


Carter V. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


* How is the poor child, Bridget 
Kennedy? Does she fare as she 
should do ?” 

‘The child is as fine a child, 
Master Hector, as if she had been 
a boy, and a Garret, on both sides 
the ails. and will thrive if her 
mother will let her. There are 
mothers that would hinder their 
bairns in the death-rattle, and there 
are others that so watch their little 
ones that the angels of God are 
displaced from their cradles; and 
the weary human care haunts and 
harasses the infant, and stops its 
growth.’ 

‘Iam not learned in these mat- 
ters, Bridget. You brought me up ; 
I trust you to rear my children.’ 

‘None shall rear them but their 
mother, Master Hector; none shall 
come between her and them. I 
have ruled long at Otter, but I dare 
not dispute with her there.’ 

‘Settle it as youlike. I did not 
mean them—I was not thinking of 
them at all. I asked for their 
mother. You have experience. Is 
she well—happy as she should be?” 

‘I wish you would not provoke 
such mistakes, Master Hector,’ said 
Bridget, pettishly; ‘I wish you 
would find some other name for 

our wife. You should know best, 

ut is it suitable to term the nurs- 

ling and the parent by the same 
title? Iam a foolish old woman, 
but it seems strange tome. Your 
father did not confound them.’ 

‘Ah! I daresay not. We will 
find a Christian name for the new- 
comer, and end the Comedy of 
Errors, since you dislike it, and 
Leslie too, doubtless; for women 
are nice on these points.’ 

‘Leslie, what shall we call the 
baby?’ inquired Hector Garret the 
next time he stood by his wife’s 
side, wishing to divert her by a 
pleasant difficulty, and to vary the 
expression of those large eyes— 
larger now than ever—which, he 
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knew not why, fascinated him by 
the intensity of their gaze. ‘I 
cause Bridget to blunder oddly be- 
tween you two; so set her at rest 
by fixing as soon as you can the 
momentous question.’ 

‘I have fixed,’ answered Leslie, 
quietly. 

‘I commend your foresight; a 
man, now, would have left the alter- 
native open to the last.’ 

‘Mrs. Garret’s first daughter 
must be named for Mrs. Garret’s 
mother,’ declared Bridget, authori- 
tatively. ; 

‘No,’ denied Leslie, hastily ; ‘I 
have named her for myself—if you 
do not object,’ she added, with a 
flush, half shame, half pride. 

‘I? Oh, no; doas youwill. It 
will not solve Bridget’s puzzle; but 
I am content. Leslie is a bonnie 
title.’ 

Leslie compressed her lip. 

‘My mother’s name is bonnier,’ 
she said, abruptly; ‘my mother’s 
name is Alice.’ 

He started, and gazed at her 
keenly, while she continued, falter- 
ingly, but with a stubborn will in 
her speech :— 

‘I wish my baby to be mine in 
everything, particularly as she is a 
girl. I am not wise nor clever, nor 
strong now. I fear I am often 

evish; but you will excuse me, 
Sedans Iam a weak, ignorant wo- 
man. Such defects are not fatal in 
a mother; hundreds have overcome 
them for their children. I trust 
that I will be, if not what a better 
woman might have been, at least 
more to my child than any other 
can be. Her mother!—so holy a 
tie must confer some peculiar fitness. 
Yes; my baby is mine, and must lie 
on my knees, and learn to laugh in 
my poor face. And so I wish her 
to have my name also, that there 
may be a complete union between 
us. 

He knew now what intelligence 
had reached her; but while the old 
wound burnt afresh, the shyness of 
the still but sensitive nature, the 
pride of the grave strong man, were 
offendéd and injured. He was only 
conscious of the petulant, unreason- 
able, unkind surface; he did not 
sound the deep resentment and 
jealousy beneath ; he did not dream 
of the anguish of the secret cry 








whose outward expression struck 
upon his vexed ears; he did not 
hear the inner protest, ‘I will not 
have my baby bear his love’s name ; 
recal her to him, be a memorial of 
her; be addressed with fondness as 
much for the sake of old times as 
for her own, the innocent!—be 
brought up to resemble Alice, 
trained to follow in her footsteps, 
until, if I died, my child would be 
more Alice Boswell’s than mine. 
Never, never!’ 

Hector Garret little knew Leslie 
Bower; slowly he arrived at the 
discovery. First a troubled sus- 
picion, then a dire certainty. Not 
the transparent, light-hearted, hum- 
ble girl, whom a safe, prosperous 
country home, an honourable posi- 
tion, a kindly regard, left more than 
satisfied—happy ; but the visionary, 
enthusiastic woman, confiding, but 
claiming confidence for confidence ; 
tender and true, but demandin 
like sincerity, constancy, purity, a 

ower of devotion. Had he but 
<nown her the first : but a man’s fate 
lies in one woman; had he butleft her 
in her girlish sweetness and gaiety ; 
had he never approached her with 
his cold overtures—his barren, arti- 
ficial expediency and benevolence. 
She erred in ignorance and inexpe- 
rience; but he against the bitter 
fruit of knowledge, in wilful tamper- 
ing with truth—reluctantly, mis- 
givingly — selfishly cozening _ his 
conscience, hardening himself in 
unbelief, applying salve to the old 
vital stab to his independence, with 
an egotistical and presumptuous 
conceit of protecting and befriend- 
ing the young full life which with- 
out him would have found for itself 
an outlet, and flown on rapid, free, 
and rejoicing, had he only refrained 
from diverting its current into a 
dull, dark, long-drained channel, 
where it was dammed up or oozed 
out sluggishly, gloomily, despair- 
ingly—without natural spring-time, 
sunshine, abundance, gladness, until 
lost in the great sea. 

He had viewed but the soft 
silken bud, whose deep cup was 
drunk with dew,—its subtle, spicy 
fragrance pervading, lingering after 
the leaves were drooping and the 
bloom fled ; its rich, royal hues were 
et to come. In his blind coarse 
lundering he had mistaken the bud 
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for the flower, the portal for the 
church; he had entered with heed- 
less, profane foot, and blighted the 
blossom and rifled the altar. For 
the leaves had been unclosed, the 
gates unbarred under his neglect ; 
and Leslie, with a noble woman’s 
frankness, generosity, and meekness 
—that true meekness which oftenest 
cleaves and melts the ringing metal 
of a high spirit—Leslie had begun 
to love him, to fix her heart upon 
him, to grow to him—stolid, sar- 
donic statue that he was !—until 
that shock exposed his flaws and 
wrenched her from herhold. Better 
to be thus rudely dissevered, per- 
haps, than to waste her womaniiness, 
puny and pale from its vague, bald 
nourishment, on a fraud and a farce. 

Hector Garret awoke from his 
delusion, from his scholarly reveries, 
his active enterprise. ‘He that 
provideth not for his own house is 
worse than an infidel.’ So he 
watched Leslie: he saw her rise up 
with her thoughtful face, very indi- 
vidual it appeared now, and go up 
and down carrying her baby. He 
was aware that she was appropriat- 
ing it as her treasure; that she was 
saying to herself some such words— 
‘Silver and gold have I none, but 
this is my pearl beyond price; she 
will be enough for me; she must be 
so; I will make her so. She and 
I will waste no more silly tears on 
hard, changeable men. ‘They are 
not like us, little daughter; they 
pass us by, or they love us once 
with fierce desire; and when sati- 
ated or balked, they turn to us 
again to please their eye, flatter 
their ear, vary their leisure; to ana- 
tomize and torture like other fa- 
vourites of an hour. We will have 
none of them, save to do our duty. 
We will live for each other.’ 

Not that she deprived him of his 
rights as a father; she was too 
magnanimous to be unjust, and she 
would not have balked that puppet, 
to whose service she consecrated 
herself, of one privilege which any 
pangs of hers could purchase. She 

ad rather that motive, than any 
notion that 


Baby fingers, waxen touches, 
Pressed her image from his heart. 


She presented their child to him 
with a serious stateliness, as if it 
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was so very solemna munis that 
its performance emancipated her 
from ordinary emotion; she came 
and consulted him on the small 
questions that concerned its welfare 
with the same absorbing care. If 
he came near her when she bore the 
child in her arms, she offered it to 
him immediately: she was righteous 
as well as valiant—yes, very valiant. 
He contemplated her steadfastness 
with wonder. After the blow which 
overcame her, when a compensation 
was given her—a blessing to atone 
for the gall in her cup, she accepted 
it and cherished it, and set herself 
to be grateful for it, and worthy of it 
immediately. The fortitude which, 
after the involuntary, inevitable re- 
bellion, would permit no more idle 
repining, the decent pride that hid 
its own disease and bore it bravely, 
even the sternness that set its teeth 
against reaction — he recognised 
them all; it was studying the re- 
flection of his own lofty features 
in - fragile, quivering flesh of a 
girl. 

What is often proposed, rarely 
practised, Leslie did. She changed 


her ways, with what travail of spirit, 


what heart-sickness she alone could 
tell. It is no common, slight, or 
safe influence that causes a revulsion 
in the whole bodily system ; it is no 
skin-deep puncture that bleeds in- 
wardly ; it is no easy lesson that 
the Sostele lays to heart: but 
Leslie surmounted and survived it. 
She had escaped her responsibilities, 
and slumbered at her post. She 
would do so no longer. She be- 
longed now, after little Leslie, to her 
household, and its members might 
et be the better for her, and 

ector Garret should respect—not 
pity her. She vindicated her ma- 
tronhood suddenly and straight- 
forwardly, but with a sedateness 
and firmness that was conclusive of 
her future power; she had much 
to acquire, but she would gain 
something every day and every 
hour, until Otter should own no 
abler mistress. ‘Then for her child, 
she would teach herself that she 
might instruct her daughter, so 
that if she proved inquiring and 
meditative like her father, she need 
not soon weary of her simple mother, 
and turn altogether to a more enligh- 
tened and profound instructor. 


Leslie’s new Resources. 


Surely there was some knowledge 
that a woman could best store up 
and dispense, some gift wherein the 
vigorous and well-trained man did 
not bear the universal palm? Leslie 
strove to cultivate her talents; 
for these in her position there was 
scarcely a choice of fields, but shehad 
eminently the power of observation, 
and her sharpened motives supplied 
the defects of her early education. 
Leslie became a naturalist—the most 
original and untrammelled of natu- 
ralists, for she proceeded upon that 
foundation of anecdotal and experi- 
mental acquaintance with herb and 
tree, insect, bird and beast, and 
even atmospheric phenomena, whose 
unalloyed riches are peculiar to 
rustic and isolated genius. 

Hector Garret observed this 
growing taste, and appreciated it. 
Leslie had ceased to apologize for 
her stupidity, and to be shy of his 
serutiny. When he found her pro- 
curing and preserving this or that 
specimen, or noting down a primitive 
fact, if he asked an explanation he 
had one directly. 

‘This pale , and that with 
the green flowers and the great 
leaves, are lady’s-smock and lady’s- 
mantle; they say they are named 
for the Virgin, bat I think Adam 
must have named thom in the Gar- 
den. Bridget tells me that the 
Irish believe the fairies sleep in 
these bells. This is the plant of 
whose root cats are so fond that they 
burrow about it and nibble it, and 
as it does not hurt them, I have dug 
up a bit for our puss; little Leslie 
looks after her already. I have 
been writing down the day when the 
swallow twittered at the window, to 
compare with their arrival next 
summer. Peggy Barbour saw a 
double nest with one hole last year ; 
it must have been an old pair and a 

oung maintaining a joint roof-tree. 
fes, of course, these are jay’s 
feathers.’ 

Another resource which Leslie 
found within Hector Garret’s per- 
ception, was that of music. She had 
been endowed with a flexible, me- 
lodious voice, and as soon as she 
had use for them, she gathered by 
magic a host of ditties, blythe or 
sad, stirring or soothing—from the 
romantic fervour of ‘ Charlie, he’s 
my darling,’ to the pathos of ‘ Drum- 
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mossie Moor,’ or the homely, biting 
humour of ‘ Tibbie Fowler,’ to 
carol to the accompaniment of the 
ancient spinnet, in order to cheer or 
lull the child. 

Hector Garret would move to 
his study-window, and open it 
softly, in the gloaming hour when 
the purple sunset was on the sea, 
and the bats abroad from the old 
chimneys, to listen to his wife in the 
room above singing to her child. 
He did not hear her music other- 
wise ; if he had solicited it, she would 
have complied with a little surprise, 
but he did not seek the indulgence. 

The alteration in Leslie which 
matured her unexpectedly from a 
girl to a woman, affected powerfully 
both the arbiters of her destiny. 
Bridget Kennedy, from her tyrant, 
was fairly transformed into her 
warmest and most faithful adherent. 
There was something high and great 
in the wild old woman, that could 
thus at once confess her error, admit 
greatness in any form in another, 
and succumb toit reverently. Truly, 
Bridget Kennedy was like fire to 
the weak and foolish, a scourge and 
a grisly phantom ; to the brave and 
capable, a minister fearless, fond, 
and untiring to her last breath. 

It was very strange to Hector 
Garret to be sensible of Bridget’s 
lapse from his side, to hear the pre- 
sent madam, the subdued, diligent 
woman, canonized to the level of the 

d, glad lady of Otter to whom 
ridget had been so long fanatically 
loyal. He said to himself that the 
child had helped to effect it, the pre- 
cious descendant, the doted-on third 
eneration, but he was uncertain. 

e himself was so impressed with 
the patient woman he had formed 
from the lively girl, so tortured by 
a conviction that he had gagged and 
fettered her—that her limbs were 
cram and benumbed, her at- 
mosphere oppressive; her life self- 
denying, that he could bear it no 
longer. 

‘God forgive me, Leslie, for the 
wrong I have done you,’ he con- 
fessed one night with a haggard, 
remorseful face, when she stood, 
constrained and pensive, on his joy- 
less hearth. 

She looked up quickly, she laughed 
a dry laugh. ‘ You are dreaming,’ 
she replied. ‘How much larger 
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Otter is than the Glasgow house ; 
it was a mere cu in com- 
ison. How much pleasanter the 
elds and hills and sands than the 
grimy, noisy streets where my head 
ached and my eyes were weary. 
And little Leslie is a thousand times 
dearer than my own people, or an 
companions that I ever possessed. 
Huch, hush! I hear her cry ; don’t 
detain me, unless for anything that 
I can do for you—because nothing 
keeps me from Leslie.’ 

e coals of fire were heaped 
upon his head; there could be no 
reparation. 

hy was Hector Garret not re- 
signed? It was a cruel mistake, 
but it might have been worse, for 
hearts are deceitful, and what is 
false and baneful is apt to prove an 
edged tool. Here was permanent 
estrangement, comfortless formality, 
cold, compulsory esteem; but there 
was no treachery in the household, 
no malignant hate, no base revenge. 

But Hector Garret would not rest: 
he had far less or far more energy 
than his wife; he walked his lands 
a moody, harassed man. The tur- 
moil and distraction of his youth 
seemed recalled ; he lost his. equa- 
nimity; his regular habits faded 
from him. Leslie could no longer 
count on his prolonged absence, his 
short stated visits; he would be 
with her at any time within doors 
or without—to exchange a word or 
look, and go as he came, to return 
as unaccountably and inconsistently. 
It vexed Leslie; she tried not to see 
it; it made her curious, anxious; 
and what had she to do with Hector 
Garret’s flushed cheek and shining 
eye? Some anniversary, some com- 
bination of present associations and 

ast recollections—a tendency to fly 
from himself, besetting at times the 
most self-controlled—might have 
caused this change in his appearance. 
Ah! better twist and untwist the 
rings of little Leslie’s fair hair, and 
dress and undress her as she had 
done her doll; better examine the 
shell cracked by the yellow-hammer, 
and count the spots on the broad 
brown leaf of the plane, than perplex 
herself with so uncongenial a diffi- 
culty. But the difficulty pursued her 
nevertheless, and bafiled and be- 
witched her as it has done wiser 
people. 
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The master and mistress ot Otter 
were spectators of the harvest home, 
the plentiful feast, and merry dance 
in the spacious barn where their 
share of the fruits of the earth was 
about to be garnered. Leslie stood 
in her complimentary gay gala 
ribands, with her fingers meeting 
upon her wedding-ring, looking 
composedly and with interest on the 
buxom women and stalwart men, 
the loving lads and lasses, the cor- 
dial husbands and wives. Hector 
Garret, however, scarcely tarried to 
reply to their health and prosperity 
drunk in a flowing bumper, but 
broke from the scene as if its good 
was his evil, its blessing his curse. 

Tn the parish church where Leslie 
had exhibited her bridal finery— 
and it is to be feared in her volatile 
youth squandered as many of her 
golden moments of devotion, as 
did the wife and daughters of good 
Dr. Primrose, of whom she had read 
as a warning, not as an example— 
when Leslie listened to the clergy- 
man, and bent her head in penitence 
and worship, she was disturbed by 
Hector Garret’s gesture of restless- 
ness and attitude of care. 

When the new moon was rising 
in the sky, as lustrous and as pure 
these thousand years, the same moon 
hanging over the same sea, and he 
pacing up and down unquiet and 
dissatisfied as ever, with Leslie bid- 
ding the little one look up and clap 
her hands, carrying her off to her 
cradle pillow, coming back after a 
weary absenee to stand and look in 
her turn at the moon, he was close 
to her, he was murmuring ‘ Leslie,’ 
‘Leslie,’ but she turned upon him 

ale and cold as the moon above 
ner, and addressed him, ‘See, yonder 
is a ship doubling Earlscraig point 
and steering into the Otter sea.’ 


Cuarter VI. 
THE STORM. 


The October winds, tossing the 
late oats and the frosted heather, 
were lashing tle Otter sea into 
heaving waves and flakes of foam. 
That western sea has its annals and 
its trophies, as well as den and moor. 
Edward Bruce crossed it to give to 
Treland as dauntless a king as he 
whom a woman crowned, and found 


The Storm. 


a nameless grave; and there, in the 
glassy calm of a summer night, the 
vessel, and its passengers lulled in 
fatal security and slumber profound 
as that of the Lotos eaters, ‘ man- 
hood’s noble head’ and ‘ beauty’s 
flowery crown,’ the pilgrim from 
the Far West, and-the child at his 
father’s door, sank like lead, fathoms 
beyond the aid of modern science 
with its myriads of inventions and 
its hardy self-confidence. 

The few fishers of Otter were ex- 

ed to the swell rolling from New 
ngland and Labrador to Galloway 
and Argyle; many a lamp stood day 
and night in cottage windows, many 
an anxious woman forsook her brood, 
and under her sheltering plaid ran 
here and there, dizzy and desperate, 
to beg for counsel, and tidings of the 
husband and father whose boat was 
due, and who was still exposed to 
the pitiless fury of the tempest. 
ector Garret was early sum- 
moned to marshal his men in order 
to succour those who were within his 
reach; to think, plan, and act to 
the last for those who were a-miss- 
ing, but might yet be rescued. He 
had been upon the beach all day ; 
he had been handling rope and line ; 
he had been ready at any moment 
to launch his own boat among the 
breakers. 

Leslie, too, had been abroad. She 
had been in several houses, especially 
in those whose young children were 
of the same age as Leslie. In all 
she met the same abandonment; 
whether the heads of the families 
chanced to be young or old, worthy 
or unworthy, mattered not; they 
were now the sole thought, the ob- 
ject of racking anxiety, lamented 
over beforehand with sore lamenta- 
tion. If they were safe, all was 
well; if they were lost, these wives 
and mothers were bereaved indeed. 
The Sabine women did not cling to 
their rough masters with more 
touching fidelity. The men were in 
trouble—their imprudence, their in- 
temperance, their violence were 
blotted out. 

Leslie went home in disturbance 
and pain. She, too, placed a light in 
her window ; she, too, left her infant 
untended, and strained her eyes to 
pierce the storm. Hector Garret 
must have descried her figure as he 
approached the house, for he came 
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straight to her room, and stood a 
moment with his dripping dress and 
a glow on his face. 

‘Don’t go, Leslie; I'll be back 
presently.’ 

She put a force upon herself, and 
busied herself with the refreshments 
laid out for him. He came in im- 
mediately, and advanced towards 
her with the same eager phrase, 
‘Don’t go, Leslie,’ and he grasped 
her gown lightly. She sat down 
while he ate and drank. 

‘I'll have a cup of tea, Leslie ; 
pour me out my tea as you used to 
do.’ She had always poured out 
tea for him, but not with him close 
by, and his detaining hand upon her 
dress. 

‘This is like old times. They 
were very foolish—those old times, 
but they have their sweetness to 
look back upon them.’ She inter- 
rupted him— 

* They are all safe, are they not ?’ 

‘ Every man of them, thank God.’ 

He was spent with his exertions ; 
he was fevered and incoherent ; she 
let him speak on, detailing the 
minutest particular. She even said 
with animation, and the tears in her 
eyes— 

‘Their protector and deliverer! 
God will bless you for this, Hector 
Garret.’ He bent his head, but he 
held out his arms. 

* Will you bless me, Leslie ?’ 

His voice was thick and hoarse ; 
it petrified her, so still was she—so 
dumb; and at that moment there 
came aloud knocking at the door, 
and importunate voices demanding 
the Laird of Otter. 

He obeyed the summons, spoke 
with his servants a little time, 
and returned to find Leslie in the 
same arrested posture, with the 
same blanched face. He had re- 
sumed his seaman’s coat, and carried 
his cap in his hand. He was calm 
now, and smiling, but with a face 
wan and shadowed with an inex- 
pressible cloud. 

‘It may not be, Leslie,’ he said, 
soft and low; ‘Nigel Boswell’s 
boat is in sight, struggling to make 
Earlscraig; he was always rash and 
unskilled, though seaward born and 
bred. If he is not forestalled, his 
boat will be bottom upmost, or 
crushed like glass within the hour. 
I trust I will save him; but if there 
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be peril and death in my path, then 
listen to what I say, and remember 
it. Whatever has gone before, at 
this moment I am yours; you may 
doubt it, deny itt swear it, Leslie. 
Despise me, reject me if you will; 
I cannot perish misinterpreted and 
misjudged. I loved Alice Boswell. 
My love is ashes with its object. I 
did not love you once; I love you 
now. I love a living woman truer, 
higher, holier than the dead; and 
for my love’s sake, not for my vows 
—the first for love, if it be the last.’ 

He had her in his arms; his lin- 
gering kisses were on her eyes, her 
hair, her hands. He was gone, and 
still she remained rooted to the 
ground, smitten. Was it amaze- 
ment, anger, terror?—or was it a 
wild throb of exultation for that, 
the real moment of their union ? or 
because she had won him—she was 
his who had slighted her, sinned 
against her—but who was still 
Heetor Garret, manly, wise, and 
noble—the hero of her girlhood. 

She was roused reluctantly by the 
entrance of Bridget Kennedy, shak- 
ing in every limb. 

* Madam, why did you let Master 
Hector go?¥—he has had the look 
of a doomed man this many a day— 
to seek the company of his enemy. 
The good and the bad, the tares 
and the wheat! Itis thus that men 
are called as plain as when the 
Banshee cries. Madam, say your 
prayers for Master Hector while he 
is still in time.’ 

‘I must go to him, Bridget; I 
must follow him. Don’t try to keep 
me. He is my husband, too. The 
poor women were crowding on the 
beach this morning. Let me go!’ 

She understood that he was ex- 
pong himself for another—ihat his 

ife was on the turning of a straw. 
She ran upstairs, but she did not 
seek her child, and when she de- 
scended, Bridget hadstillto fetch her 
mantle and bonnet. The old woman 
did not seek to detain her; but as 
she peered out after her and wrung 
her hands, ejaculated through her 
chattering teeth, ‘She will bring 
the Master back if anything can; 
naught will harm her. I, poor 
miserable wretch, would but clog 
her swiftness. Ay! he will hearken 
to her voice; he has been waiting 
for the sound weeks and months. 
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Who would have said that Master 
Hector, like Samson, would twice 
be given a prey to a woman! 
He will hear her above the winds 
and waves; body or soul, he will 
obey as he did Alice Boswell twenty 
years ago in fire and ruin.’ 

Leslie hurried on in the darkness, 
her little feet tripping, her slight 
form borne back by the blast. Not 
thus had she wandered on those 
sunny summer days when she first 
knew Otter; but there was that 
within, in the midst of her distress, 
that she would not have resigned 
for that light life twice over. 

She reached the beach; the roar 
of the surf was in her ears, the 
shriek of the wind, but no human 
a was visible. There flashed 

ack upon her the vision of her 
hopelessness and helplessness on 
such another blustering, raging 
night, but the recollection brought 
no comfort. She paused in dismay, 
with nothing but the mist and the 
driving rain before her. Stay! ob- 


scurely, and at intervals, she caught 
sight of a light, now borne on the 
crest of these giant waves, now sunk 
and lost, at their sport and mercy. 


Hark! a pistol-shot ; that must be 
Boswell’s appeal for aid; and yonder 
lay Earlscraig—yonder also was 
Heetor toiling to rescue his ancient 
friend and persistent foe. She should 
be there too. At Earlscraig their 
destiny should be wrought out—the 
end attained. 

Leslie sped along in the tumult of 
earth and sky ; the road was more 
than a mile, at such a season and 
in such weather, toilsome, dan- 
gerous—but what deeds have not 
tender women achieved, strung by 
love or hate. 

When Leslie gained the promon- 
tory, she found the old house de- 
serted—the few servants were on the 
shore, aiding or watching Hector 
Garret and his men in their efforts 
to save the last of his line, cast away 
within the shadow of his rocks and 
towers. 

Leslie shrank from descending 
among the spectators, she remained 
spent and breathless, but resolute 
still, where she’ could spy the first 
wayfarer, hear the first shout of 
triumph, and steal away in the dark- 
ness, fleeing home unmarked and un- 
detained. 


The Beach. 717 


It was the first oceasion on which 
she had been close to Earlscraig. 
The situation, at all times exposed, 
was now utterly forlorn. The spray 
was rising over the land, the waves 
were sapping its foundation ages 
old, the weird winds tearing at the 
coping of the shattered house; on 
the side where Alice Boswell’s tur- 
ret had stood, stones were rumbling, 
wild weeds streaming. The scene 
was very dismal and eerie, but 
Leslie did not shudder or faint; 
her senses were bent on one aim, 
she was impervious to all else. She 
sank down in a kneeling position, 
staring with unwinking eyes, pray- 
ing with her whole heart in an 
agony. The light which had be- 
guiled her, after tossing for some 
time to and fro, passed beyond her 
sight; she could not regain it, she 
could only continue ready to seize 
the first signal of bliss, or woe. 

It did not come. The storm 
raged more madly; the desolation 
grew more appalling ; Leslie’s brain 
began to aan the solitude was 
rife with shapes and voices. 

Above all stood fair Alice Boswell, 
wreathed in white flames—from wa- 
vering cloudy mass of forms the 
gallant exile plunged anew into the 
flood, now seething and rushing to 
meet its prey. 

‘Oh woman—Alice Boswell—I 
did not steal your lover; you kept 
him from me long after God and 
man had given him to me. There 
are novows and caresses in the grave. 
We have had but one meeting and 
parting; but one! Oh, stranger, 

e is spending his life for her 
brother, as you were ready to fling 
down yours for her. Will none of 
you be appeased? Then take us 

oth ; in mercy leave not the other! 
In death let us not be divided !’ 

The pang was over ; Leslie passed 
into insensibility. When she re- 
covered herself the spectres of that 
horrible dream still flitted around 
her, for did she not distinguish 
through the surge and the blast 
Hector Garret’s foot speeding to 
receive his doom? 

But ‘ Leslie,’ not ‘ Alice,’ was his 
ery. Beneath the very arches of 
Earlscraig, where fair Alice Boswell 
had stood, her rich hair decked for 
one, her bright eyes sparkling for 
another, her sandal buckled for a 
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third, and waved to him her hand, 
boon enough for her slave. ‘ Leslie!’ 
* Leslie!’ was his cry, uttered with 
such aching longing, such bitter 
despair. It was the wail of no mock- 
ing ghost, but the human cry of a 
breaking heart. 

Leslie's tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth ; but no need of speech 
to indicate to him his weak, flutter- 
ing treasure. Found once more! 
Found for ever! raised and borne 
away swiftly and securely. No 
word of explanation, no reproach 
for folly and desperation, no recital 
of his labours, no information re- 
yarding others, but—strange from 

ector Garret’s stern lips, and 
sweet as strange—murmurs of fond- 
ness and devotion: ‘Sweet Leslie, 
sweet wife, sweet mother—mother 
of my child—mine only, mine still, 
mine always.’ Scoutings at weari- 
ness, cheery reckonings of their 
way, his heart beating against hers, 
her cheek to his; and it was only 
when Bridget Kennedy opened the 
door, and he asked her whether she 
had yet a chamber for this truant, 
that Leslie was aware how well 
Hector Garret had performed his 
part, and how many guests the hos- 
pitable walls of Otter sheltered that 
eventful night. 

Bridget was solemnly praising 
Heaven, whose arm had ome about 
them, and restored them both in the 
flower of their days, to Otter, and 
to their bairn. 
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‘We have come back for more 
than Otter and the bairn, Leslie. 
Bridget and all the men of Ayr could 
not oe held her here, my faithful 
wife that needs must be my love, 
she has proved herself so true !’ 

He was throwing off her drenched 
cloak, and chafing her cold hands. 
One of them was clenched on its 
contents. He opened the stiffened 
fingers, and found a lock of hair. 

‘It was all relating to you which 
I had, Hector,’ she whispered ; ‘I 
took it long ago, with your know- 
ledge but without your consent. I 
would not look at it, or touch it; I 
kept it for little Leslie. But you 
said that you were mine, and it was 
something of yours to hold; you 
were mine, and it was part of you.’ 

‘ Better for Scotland that weans 
greet than bearded men,’ averred 
the Lord of Glamis; but he said 
not, better for the men, nor better 
for those who plight hand and heart 
with them, that the keen clear eye 
melt not, either with ruth or ten- 
derness. Nay, the plants of house- 
hold faith and love, scathed by some 
lightning flash, pinched by some 
poverty of soil, will lift their heads 
and thrive apace when once they 
have been watered with this heavenly 
rain — and like the tree of the 
Psalmist growing by the river, will 
flourish pleasantly, and bear much 
goodly fruit thenceforth, and fade not 
at all, but instead, be transplanted 
into ‘the land that is far away.’ 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE: 
A LAY SERMON. 


By Surrey. 


Te season of the year, when, 
through habitual communion 
with the moor-fowl and the heather, 
we are enabled to rise in a calm and 
emancipated spirit above the con- 
ventional respectabilities which be- 
come so overpowering and per- 
sonally momentous on our return to 
town—this season we devote to the 
literature which is not ‘respectable.’ 
We wander through the birken 
glens with half a dozen litera 
vagabonds at our heels; we drin 
our smuggled whisky and water 
beside the camp-fires of question- 
able gipsy settlements; and we 
even profanely enjoy at times the 
guerilla warfare which the light- 
headed gentry carry on against the 
True and the Beautiful of modern 
civilized life. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. At such 
seasons we dare to question even 
the historic honesty and the purity 
of statesmen, or the piety of 
divines. 


The Right Honourable Benjamin 


Disraeli is a godsend to the Bohéme 
de lettres. He is the first of the 
race who has been trusted with the 
exchequer. He has frankly an- 
nounced that he does not resign the 
principles or renounce the prac- 
tices of the Ishmaelites of society. 
The god of red tape in religion and 
politics hates this Free Lance with 
its whole heart. He has defied the 
respectabilities, fought them on 
their own ground, and routed them 
ignominiously. He can afford to 
scoff with impunity at the leader of 
the Puritans, in the face of Puritan 
England. Noble lords await his 
pleasure, and wealthy commoners— 
according to Eastern metaphor— 
tie his shoe-strings. Upon the 
whole, at the present moment he is 
perhaps the greatest man in the 
great metropolis—his cousin Roths- 
child not excepted. Young Mr. 
Disraeli was fluent and volatile as 
ether; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a grave and solemn 
personage ; very magnificent in the 
dignified deference he pays to the 
assembly which he rules, and to the 
beef-eaters of old England who sit 


behind his back. But the whole 
affair is a farce at bottom. Were 
he for a single moment to unloose 
the cat-like restraint in which he 
contains himself, he would inevitably 
burst into a passion of Jove-like 
laughter which would fright St. 
Stephen’s from its propriety. The 
fierce wild light of the Ishmaelitish 
wanderer would gleam from his 
eyes, and casting himself upon ‘ The 
Daughter of the Eastern Sun,’ ere 
Spooner and Newdegate had re- 
covered from their panic at the ‘ ex- 
cessive imprudence’ of the minister, 
the Arab would disappear amid the 
dust of the desert. How can the 
politics of our puny societies affect 
a man like this? Talk of con- 
sistency or of inconsistency to the 
Bedouin sheik whom you -have 
caught, and tried totame! ‘ What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ 
Tory, Whig, Radical are only 
names; but the conduct of war, of 
Government, of men, are realities 
that.may satisfy the ambition even 
of a Hebrew King. 

No man has been more abused 
than the Chancellor, and few men 
has the abuse of the English press 
harmed less. This is mainly be- 
cause a false issue was taken, and was 
known to be-taken. The public— 
at least that discerning part of the 
public which is always more power- 
ful in the long run than the press 
or the Senate—felt that the standard 
by which he was tried, was neither 
satisfactory nor exhaustive. No 
doubt he was inconsistent, and 
inconsistency is death to your 
ordinary statesmen. Consistency 
is an article of their creed, 
and by their creed must they be 
judged. But to this wandering 
athlete, frankly and ostentatiously 
avowing that it was power and 
power only that he desired, and 
that the weapons by which he was 
to obtain it were to him matters of 
profound indifference,—-to one thus 
regarding political creeds only as 
the tools, the dice, in the superb 
gambling for Government,—such a 
test could not be applied with effect. 
Had it been said that Truth was 
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good, and that Error was evil, and 
that those ‘who sell the truth to 
serve the hour, and palter with 
Eternal God for power,’ will ulti- 
mately knock their heads in a pain- 
ful way against the universe, some 
result might perhaps have been ob- 
tained. But we are a nation averse 
to first principles, and there is 
neither truth nor error known to 
the Constitution, but only Whigs, 
and Tories, and advanced Liberals. 
So that when the accused in effect 
answered—‘I know that I am in- 
consistent, and I mean to remain 
inconsistent until I am the ruler of 
a nation where permanent imbecility 
is the condition of public life ; after 
which, God willing, I will return to 
Jerusalem,’— What more could be 
replied? Success being our test of 
merit, the fact that Mr. Disraeli is 
at the present moment the Leader 
of the Gentlemen of England has 
silenced his critics in a peremptory 
way. They admit that they have 
been mistaken. He has not yielded 
to their tests, he has baffled their 
analysis, and they now lick the dust 
at his feet with as much humility as 
though he had been born witha 
sheaf of strawberry leaves round 
his neck. 

A generation to which we have be- 
come historic will see that such a man 
was necessary in this age in order to 
destroy the old forms of our political 
life. Disraeli, the vivid Tory, the 
vehement defender of party badges 
and party shibboleths, has practi- 
cally been the means of putting an 
end to party government in Eng- 
land ; by showing that the forms of 
our political life are so elastic that 
any principle can find assertion 
through any form; that, in short, the 
wars of party are only wars for 
office, in which well-chosen and 
bitter words are the weapons. This, 
we venture to guess, is the purpose 
which he was meant to serve. His 
contemporaries, however, too close 
to be clearsighted, may judge 
differently. 

Such a phenomenon as Mr. Dis- 
raeli is a sore blow to the English 
decencies. Yet it may be admitted 
that in most of the other depart- 
ments of life these continue to 
flourish with undiminished vigour. 
The class of people who are not 
respectable is still as large as ever. 





If the word ‘ adventurer’ will soon 
cease in political society, from the 
force of one great example, to imply 
anything disrespectful or slighting, 
it is still a charm of evil import 
everywhere else. No one perhaps 
quarrels very seriously with this 
phraseology, except the people of 
improper tendencies and doubtful 
connexions who suffer from its 
operation ; but there is even now 
considerable looseness in our appli- 
cation of the test—a looseness 
which in this age of accurate science 
it. might be not altogether inex- 
pedient to get rid of. 

‘If we only reflect on it, Madam, 
we are all naked under our clothes,’ 
was the startling truism of a great 
authority—a truism which has been 
expanded into a quaint system of 
philosophy by our most profound and 
thoughtful humorist. The clothes, 
closely considered, do not make the 
man; and a society whose social 
distinctions are regulated by the 
tailor and the upholsterer, has not 
penetrated very deeply into the true 
relations of human life. Standing 
upon the rippled shore of the in- 
finite sea, and listening to the 
mysterious converse which it holds 
with the overhanging and attentive 
night, one is tempted at times to 
philosophize in a dangerous way. 
—All men are equal—all are 
brothers in the sight of the Supreme. 
A crown, or a coronet, or the es- 
eutcheon of a belted knight is ve 
passable in its place; but after all, 
the human heart, the human intel- 
ligence, underlies; and as a man is 
brave or wise or large-hearted, 
must be his rank among the divine 
respectabilities, must he endure or 
perish utterly. The amount of 
cloth in his coat is not conclusive 
evidenceeither for him oragainsthim. 
Certain honest, good-hearted fellows, 
I know, can never contrive to keep 
themselves in decent raiment—are 
always out at the elbows. One, 
whose massive brow and chiselled 
eyelids you, Madam, who adore the 
antique beauty have noted not unad- 
miringly, has somehow the knack of 
saying and writing (when he can 
get the paper) the strangest, most 
notable things, with the most simple 
and natural ease. Where he gathers 
these ‘jewelled words that on the 
outstretched forefinger of Time 
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sparkle for ever,’ puzzles his well- 
to-do friends amazingly, seeing how 
shabby and threadbare the outer 
man always is. Another, whose 
thoughts on religious matters seem 
to me to be, like Heine’s, the result 
of a monomania or local insanity, 
whom the world has publicly con- 
demned as an atheist and unbeliever, 
is never coarse, or intolerant, or sa- 
vagely uncharitable on any other 
topic, is at heart one of the bravest 
and gentlest of those martyrs— 


Who did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 


The sentence of excommunica- 
tion which we pronounce on this 
man, rests on more solid grounds 
than that which we pronounce on 
the other. But are the grounds 
really different when analysed? 
The life of either is noble and 
pure; each is a thorough and ge- 
nuine man; but we cannot afford 
to admit this, because the material 
andspiritual vestments are somewhat 
tattered. In effect it may be broadly 
asserted that our society never looks 
at the man, but only at the clothes 
or the opinions. Nobleness, and 
purity, and the perfect sacrifice of 
the life, are but dust in the balance. 
The vagaries of the human under- 
standing are infinite. This mortal 
life, if truly lived, is made up of 
failures and contradictions. On all 
these the sleek British public, which 
never possessed an opinion in our 
time which it had honestly worked 
out for itself, comes down with re- 
morseless severity. The man’s coat 
is shabby—he is not respectable— 
let him be accursed. Ah! my dear 
public, why is his coat shabby? Is 
it because he is abhorrent to the 
Eternal Destinies, or because he has 
a wife and other mortal appendages 
at home which the brave heart is 
trying to feed and keep warm and 
honest? Of course, you never 
thought of making ‘an imprudent 
marriage.’ You are the gentleman 
who writes in the Leading Journal, 
that God’s earliest commandment 
cannot be obeyed on less than £700 
per annum. But our shabby friend 
does not know anything of your 
prudent political economies. Little 
Cousin Annie, with her shy fawn- 
like glances, won the rough honest 
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heart while yet it beat under the 
boy’s jacket, and when her mother 
died, what could he do but take 
her to his own hearth, in trust 
that He in whom is every good and 
perfect thing—wedded life among 
the rest—would feed them and their 
little ones, as he feeds the ravens 
and the sparrows? And though 
the coat be somewhat threadbare, 
the heart is not a bit impoverished ; 
but has gathered love, and pity, and 
reverence, and grown rich with the 
years. He works to-day, and takes 
no thought of the morrow. He 
knows that his children will not 
lack bread: are they not of more 
worth than many sparrows? We 
need more, and not less, of this wise 
improvidence ; but until, by some 
valiant bright-eyed Saint George, 
the demon of respectability be cast 
out from among us, the best of our 
young men and women will continue 
to grow up into hard, one-sided, cal- 
culating machines, on whom the 
most potent reformatory influence 
that Christianity recognises, the 
family life, is never permitted to 


act. 

The bread-and-butter test of 
respectability has no doubt its ad- 
vantages. If a man will not work, 
let him starve; and the popular 
logic concludes that the man who 
starves must thank himself for the 
pass to which he is brought. That 
conclusion of course absolves so- 
ciety from any further responsibility. 
A man who is ruined by his own 
folly and wickedness has put him- 
self beyond the pale of our charity, 
—the cardinal Christian doctrine, if 
we recollect aright. 

An ardent poetess has affirmed of 
her nation that, in it 


Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 
And marked like sheep with figures ; 


and we do show, certainly, an im- 
mense mp oe for what is plainly 
e 


styled in the Statute-book of Chris- 
tendom, ‘ the root of all evil.’ When 
a man has made his twenty thousand 
pounds, he is said to be ‘getting 
on in life;’ when he has made his 
million, he is an entirely successful 
member o” the human family, who 
may balance his books when he 
likes, and retire into eternity with 
éclat. He has made the most of his 
talent; he has understood and 
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mastered the nd purposes and 
issues of life ; as we ated to 
the best advantage with the bod 
and soul that were given him. We 
caunot understand how one who 
fails in the race after gold can merit 
our admiration ; how one who lives 
in poverty and hunger, and dies 
without a shilling, can be held to 
possess any one admirable or noble 
quality. 

Once, no doubt, it was different ; 
another standard of value was at 
one time current. That coin passed 
as genuine, however, only in the 
dark ages of philosophy and history. 
Then, instead of feeling that they 
were shipwrecked unless they ‘ got 
on’ in the world, men were content 
to ‘lose it,’ and to avow that in 
doing so they did not lose but 
gained. Nay, so powerful was the 
infatuation, that it was formally em- 
bodied in an institution. Devotees, 
as we call them, abandoned them- 
selves to poverty and suffering ; 
journeyed from continent to conti- 
nent, not to gather ‘ barbaric pearl 
and gold,’ but to wash the feet of 
the disciples; and when spent in 
the work, when the body could. no 
longer sustain the pressure of want 
and disease, died in pain, and were 
eaten of worms, without the satis- 
faction of knowing that they had 
saved a sixpence. And yet these 
men did not acknowledge that their 
essay in life had failed; some of 
them even proclaimed that they 
were great gainers; and kings, and 
princes, and nobles—the very best 
society in that age—were sometimes 
found who agreed with them. 

That was all very well then, it is 
retorted; but this is the nineteenth 
century. We are no longer, like 
children, insanely generous and un- 
selfish. We have cut our wisdom 
teeth, and gained discretion with 
our years. Body and soul, says the 
practical man, revolving some du- 
bious expedient, body and soul 
must be kept together; says it, by 
no means unreasonably; for the 
men we have read of who felt at 
length that by no possible means 
could they any longer honestly 
maintain the connexion, and so 
died, and were blessed,—lived in 
the olden time. 

One of the great social teachers 
of the age—upon the whole, per- 


haps, at this moment the ablest 
man we have ‘raised’—has recently, 
in a remarkable address to the 
operatives of Glasgow, defined his 
views of the duties which a British 
citizen owes to his neighbours and 
his nation. The Civis Romanus is 
to shake the dust from off his feet, 
leave his country to the doom it 
merits, and, among the virgin 
forests of the West, eat, drink, and 
sleep at his leisure. ‘ Every man for 
himself, and the Devil take the 
hindmost.’ This is the new philo- 
sophy to which the accumulated 
experience of a thousand years has 
brought us. In it the old Pagan 
notion, that a man may righteously 
sacrifice himself for his nation, has 
obviously no place. We used to 
fancy, in occasional moments of 
weakness, that the finest legacy the 
Roman State bequeathed to the 
world, was the memorial which it 
raised to him ‘who did not despair 
of the Republic.’ To the erection 
of this statue Mr. John Bright, in 
a vigorous and pungent epistle, 
would have declined to contribute. 
We are reading three books at 
present which have suggested these 
observations, and which may serve 
to illustrate them,—the Autobio- 
graphy of the Countess of Lands- 
feld, the Abbé Domenech’s Mission 
in Texas, Henrich Heine’s Pictures 
of Travel,—all three notabilities 
with certain visible peculiarities of 
their own, and all three to be classed 
with those we call disreputable, 
except perhaps the first. Madame 
Lola appears to be accepted at least 
as a great moral and asthetic 
teacher by our cousins across the 
Atlantic. In this less imaginative 
England, however, the Dame aux 
Camelias, the Catholic Curé, and 
the German atheist, continue to 
figure in the same category. They 
are the waifs and strays, and cast- 
aways of society, beings who have 
no place in our recognised order of 
the universe, improper characters 
for whom there should be no tole- 
ration. And the bond by which we 
bind such apparently incongruous 
people together is that no one of 
them, when estimated by the clothes 
standard, is—respectable. Lola ia 
the cast-off mistress of a dethroned 
potentate ; Domenech is a greasy 
friar, an agent of the Propaganda, 
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whose normal condition is dirt and 
fleas; Heine a wild, riotous Ger- 
man student, who in religions 
matters is little better than a Greek 
idolator. So (the railroad to 
Avernus has become a very fa- 
vourite comparison with our po- 
pular preachers since the introduc- 
tion of steam) so we paste the same 
label on each of them, book them 
for the abyss, and leave them on 
the incline. 

As regards the Countess Lands- 
feld we have no desire to interfere. 
She will probably be tried and con- 
demned by a larger code than that 
we are now discussing. The judg- 
ment of the world in this instance 
coincides, it may be, with that of 
the Higher Powers. 

And yet who knows? This wild 
unkempt Irish girl, with the pas- 
sionate Spanish blood in her veins, 
may have had much to try her. 
Fatherless, worse than motherless, 
cast with her own resources alone 
upon the world, it is not altogether 
surprising nor inexplicable that she 
should have fallen. The wonder is, 
perhaps, that she should have re- 
mained as she is. It must have 


needed a woman of immense vigour 
to have come with the same com- 
parative cleanness through so miser- 
able an experience. 

But here our sympathy ends. 
The temple of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
like the jail or the lazar-house, is 


one of those terrible institutions 
endowed and maintained by the 
sores of society. We war not with 
the inevitable. We do not expect 
that the Social Evil can be written 
down by a satire or an epigram. Its 
ore are much too colossal 
or our light literature. We are 
content to pity, and in the mean- 
time to acquiesce. But when this 
institution purports to become re- 
formatory, when it mounts the 
platform and assumes the functions 
of the public moralist, flaunts its 
paste jewels and dirty rags in the 
face of the nation, then the feeling 
is changed into one of repugnance. 
We understand that Lola’s lec- 
tures in America were largely 
attended by American ladies. Nor 
if we have perused the report of 
what was said and resolved at the 
recent convention held in New 
York, need we perhaps be much 
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astonished thereat. Her moral code 
certainly does not go further than 
theirs, and she claims for her sex 
no wider liberty than that ‘ sacred 
and important right of woman’ 
which (in the striking words of one 
of the resolutions) ‘is to decide for 
herself how and under what circum- 
stancesshe shall assume theresponsi- 
bility of maternity. Yet we con- 
fess that the idea of a bevy of our 
fair American cousins listening to 
the cunning wisdom of Lola is not 
pleasant to our minds. There is 
something exceedingly repulsive in 
the picture of this faded dame ex- 
plaining to youth her meretricious 
experiences ; describing with the 
utmost candour and naiveté the de- 
vices of her voluptuous toilet ; and 
exhibiting to her attentive audience 
the curious cosmetics which are 
used for their traffic in beauty by 
the Traviatas of the Empire. It 1s 
too bad, indeed, to attribute the 
tricks of the grisette to St. Ger- 
mains and the Elysée; but even if 
the account were authentic, could 
such a lesson have been learnt from 
such lips without pollution ? 

The lectures, if genuine, are no 
doubt the work of a remarkable 
woman. Nor are the traits which 
they disclose altogether unpleasing ; 
clever, daring, graceful, courageous ; 
immense shrewdness, readiness, and 
adroitness of intellect, with a force 
of will and character that might 
have made her a Jeanne d’Arc ora 
Charlotte Corday, had her life been 
written on the white side of the leaf. 
As it is, it has made her at least 
energetically disreputable. There 
is about Lola, too, a supreme impar- 
tiality; she has no principles, no 
resentments. She is the Disraeli 
of erotic life. Then she is quite 
unselfish. She shows the profuse 
lavishness and eusy generosity 
of the grisette. “The unctuous 
moral sentiments which intercept 
the reader are perhaps the least 
pleasing feature; they have the 
tinkle of the cymbal. Yet she ap- 
pears to have felt a real passion for 
freedom. Liberty was, in the be- 
ginning, a pretty toy for her amuse- 
ment, but at last it excited her 
keenest sympathy when it was 
opposed by the Jesuits, whom she 
hated. Europe must have been in 
a strangely volcanic condition when 

3A 
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the doings of such a woman could 
earn political significance. 

Life is read in very different ways. 
To one it isa Book of the Farm; 
to another a Commercial Dictionary. 
An Indian estimates it by the num- 
ber of scalps at his girdle; a lawyer 
by the number of briefs in his bag. 

© others, and these do not consti- 
tute an inconsiderable fraction of 
our best society, the writing on the 
wall is so exceedingly indistinct that 
they never know exactly what to 
make of it. These may be en- 
countered in our cafés, in our club- 
windows, in our polite assemblies. 
They have places in the ‘ Cireum- 
locution Office,’ and extensively 
conduct the diplomacy of the em- 
pire. That notwithstanding the 
muddle and bewilderment of the 
whole affair, these gentlemen should 
continue to preserve an appearance 
of the most imperturbable compo- 
sure, may be reckoned the crown- 
ing triumph of our civilization. 

Lola reads life, however, with 
perfect distinctness. Her theory is 
not at all perplexing. The world is 
a theatre where men and women 
assemble; where the men try to 
deceive the women, and the women 
to be deceived with as little risk and 
scandal as possible, the memorable 
point being the grace with which 
mutual ruin can be effected. It is 
a carnival—not of the most respect- 
able kind. It is human nature 
viewed from the Traviata stand- 
point. The heroes are seducers ; 
the heroines (like those of certain 
modern novelists) are courtesans. 
Social intercourse in general may 
be described as an intrigue of im- 
mense proportions. Universal his- 
tory is only the record of gallantry. 
The kings of Christendomare mainly 
memorable on account of their mis- 
tresses. The knighthoods of Europe 
have beeninstituted to commemorate 
the virtues of historic Aspasias. 
Beauty is the current coin in this 
erotic exchequer, and the means by 
which it may be preserved from 
the tear and wear of time and dissi- 
pation constitute the most valuable 
elements in a woman’s education. 
The milk-bath in which the Parisian 
beauty bathes of a morning is ri- 
valled by one of ‘tepid water and 
bran,’ ‘ which is really a remarkable 
softener and purifier of the skin.’ 


Madame Vestris plastered up her 
face every night in a paste mask to 
keep off the wrinkles of old age, and 
Continental ladies wear, when asleep, 
‘thin slices of raw beef,’ togive fresh- 
ness and brilliancy to their com- 
plexions. Such is the view of human 
Fife at which Madame Lola has 
arrived. Lastly,she writes her own 
biography, because in this society, 
if it exists, she has no doubt, as she 
claims, become ‘an historic presence.’ 

Enough of the rouge and tinsel ; 
let us turn, for change, to another 
form of the disreputable. Perhaps 
no class of men are looked upon with 
less toleration in this country than 
those who differ from the orthodox 
in religious controversy. The ex- 
haustive commination in Tristram 
Shandy is weak in comparison with 
the anathemas which the Record 
launches against all those who do not 
accept the Low Church explanation 
of the universe. It is impossible 
for us to hold any communion with 
a heretic. Anathema Maranatha; 
let him be accursed. And yet at 
the present moment we claim to be 
an eminently liberal nation! 

For eighteen hundred years 
Christendom has been engaged in 
construing the maxims of its 
Founder. To what purpose has it 
studied them P 

Charity is the foremost of the 
Christian graces, and the sins of the 
nineteenth century are understood to 
be cloaked by its capacious mantle. 
We may be avaricious, sordid, or 
base, but we are eminently liberal. 
Thumbscrews have gone out of use, 
and are preserved in a rusted con- 
dition in antiquarian collections. 
Instead of pulling the teeth of the 
children of Israel, we put them into 
Parliament. We have at least 
varied the torture. 

In so far, certainly, as the formal 
expression of the spirit of cruelty 
and intolerance through active 
measures of coercion is involved, we 
have improved. But is the heart 
changed? Are we more liberal, or 
only more latitudinarian? Are we 
less selfish or only less earnest ? 
We do not stone people for pecca- 
dilloes, as the Jews did, but do we 
never cast missiles of a figurative 
kind at our erring brothers and 
sisters? ‘Let him who is without 
sin among you cast the first stone.’ 


eed 
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The test was efficacious when ori- 

inally tried, and the woman went 
oo unharmed. If our English 
habit of stoning sinners with hard 
words and hard thoughts benot quite 
abolished, it may be because we are 
able to stand the test. Those who 
are without sin are no doubt entitled 
to continue the practice. 

This question of practical tolera- 
tion is seriously one of pressing im- 
portance. It may not be a matter 
of life and death now, but it is still 
one of every-day comfort. In many 
circles you would incur more odium 
if you told its members that you 
read ‘ Maurice’ and ‘ Jowett,’ and 
believed them to be good and honest 
men, than if you picked their 
pockets. Holy hands are lifted 
in pious horror; an inquisition 
of old women is held upon the 
condition - of - your-soul question ; 
your opinions, which you have 
always supposed to be at least 
harmless, charitable, and good- 
natured, if nothing better, are pro- 
nounced ‘unsound’ and ‘unsafe’ 
(words of evil import) by the as- 
sembled saints; you are then 
solemnly tied to the stake and 


burned—fortunately in effigy only ; 
your ashes are not permitted to rest 
in consecrated ground, and the tea- 
parties that knew you know you no 


more. ‘The intercourse of ordin 

life is thus needlessly embittered. 
The peace of families is disturbed. 
The ‘ elect’ of the household regard 
the ‘reprobate’ with an arrogant 
and offensive pity. They will try to 
pray for them perhaps, but the 
prayers are the prayers of a caste— 
always resting on the . Pharisaic 
assumption, ‘ we thank thee that we 
are not as this manis,’ and there is 
no virtue in such petitions. The 
victim may indeed retreat from 
the family and the sect, sever local 
ties which daily become more op- 
pressive and wunendurable, and 
calmly appeal to a wider tribunal. 
But the rent is very trying to mortal 
nerves ; the heart-strings sometimes 
erack in the venture. We know 
one man indeed, one of the brightest, 
cheeriest, and most sportful of living 
men, broadly liberal and catholic, 
yet withal profoundly and utterly in 
earnest, who has been able to do it ; 
to sacrifice what are called ‘ the best 
prospects,’ that he might, in the 
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freedom and integrity of his soul, 
preach what he believes to be God’s 
truth ; and we have seldom felt more 
bitter indignation (one cannot afford 
to be often indignant, the seva indig- 
natio wears the system too much) 
than when we have heard him spoken 
of in terms that could not decently 
be applied to a convicted thief, by 
people whose narrow heads and nar- 
row hearts supplied the only apology. 
Because he preaches Christian 
liberty instead of Christian slavery ; 
because he preaches the spirit of 
sonship and not the spirit of bond- 
age; because he preaches that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath, the ‘over- 
righteous’ revile and spitefully en- 
treat him. 

Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun, 
These things are very sad, very dis- 
heartening; more especially when we 
reflect that this vindictive social per- 
secution is obviously quite needless, 
quite unfruitful; quite unfruitful at 
least as it seems to us, though it may 
be that it serves in a blind way some 
wise benevolent purpose, and to 
‘larger, other eyes than ours’ ap- 

ears in a very different light. Has 

it not been said from the beginning, 
‘I come not to send peace, but a 
sword P” 

We have called this persecution 
as practised among ourselves vin- 
dictive ; but we confess that we 
had formed no adequate notion of 
its intense bitterness until lately. 
The Bishop of Exeter has opened 
our eyes, and shown us that, like the 
implacable Furies, it pursues its vic- 
tims from this world into the next. 
‘It is necessary,’ said his Holiness 
the other day when consecrating a 
section of the churchyard of Tiver- 
ton, ‘ that there should be a division, 
a palpable line of demarcation, in 
order that the Church may bury its 
dead apart from those who do not 
die within its pale. There may be 
in Tiverton, or elsewhere, a certain 
number of infidels, whose place of 
sepulture should be distinct from 
that intended for those who die in 
the Lord. It is a glorious thing for 
the Church that blasphemers and 
infidels are not permitted to lie in 
the same ground with Christians. 
There is a line to mark how far they 

3a2 








may trespass, and when they reach 
that spot there is the gentle admo- 
nition, “ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.”’ 

That death levels all distinctions 

has been the theme of the Pagan as 
well as of the Christian moralist. 
Many of the noblest sernions on re- 
cord, from Job to Horace and 
Holbein, have celebrated the aus- 
tere impartiality of the grave. In 
it, the preacher asserted, all men 
meet on equal terms, and the dust 
of.the slave mingles without chal- 
lenge with that of his lord. ‘There 
the wicked cease from troubling and 
there the weary be at rest. There 
the prisoners rest together; they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and great are there, and 
the servant is free from his master.’ 
But the Lord Bishop of Exeter is 
lainly of a different mind. He, at 
east, will rot in strict exclusiveness. 
No unclean dissenter shall touch the 
hem of his shroud. 

‘Quid ultra tendis?’ asks the 
antique moralist in his vein of 
scorn and pathos— 


Quid ultra tendis? A&qua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 
Regumque pueris, 


Aye, what more would you have? 
Is it not enough? Does not the 
impartial earth suffice you P—Not 
so. The «qua tellus may serve 
indeed for the ignoble obsequies of a 
Pagan poet; but a Christian bishop, 
in the gorgeous Elizabethan periods 
of a still quainter moralist, ‘is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave, solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery, in the infamy of his nature.’ 
And to such an one, of course, it 
never occurs that the spirit which 
has gone to God who gave it may 
fitly be left to the judgment of His 
tribunal, and that before the rash 
and impotent verdicts of mortal men 
rises up the Divine admonition, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.’ 

That dear, admirable, blessed 
Thomas Hood has furnished un- 
speakable comfort to many mutely 
indignant souls. Whenever we 
feel particularly savage we read his 
Ode to Rae Wilson, Esquire. It 
ought to be printed in letters of 
gold, and hung above every church- 
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door in the kingdom. How the 
keen wit fits into the keen logic! 
how the one enforces and sends 
home the other! It is altogether 
the most admirable protest that 
has yet been made in this vountry 
against the unchristian exclusive- 
ness and the unchristian vindictive- 
ness of our religious public. 

Heine, one of the religious dis- 
reputables, was a sort of Hellenic 
atheist, a mocker from his boyhood 
to his death, who does not seem to 
have known what the religious sen- 
timent meant. Such a man is a 
strange and somewhat lamentable 
curiosity, to be treated with pity 
rather than anger. Shelley was a 
‘mad angel ;’ and no one can fail to 
see that on one side of his head 
and heart Heine too was perversely 
insane. But Heine and his ‘bright- 
gleaming sorrow,’ Heine with his 
ringing wit and his delicate esprit, 
his childlike simplicity, his Oriental 
imagination, and his magnificent 
bursts of eloquence, is, after Goethe, 
nme the most notable man of 

is nation. Cannot we afford to do 
him bare justice at least? Why 
must we fall into hysterics, and burn 
him for an atheist? His atheism 
must have come to an end by this 
time; but the strange vivid genius 
in the man was implanted by his 
Maker, and does not deserve to 
be lightly or scornfully cast 
aside. 

Some of our friends indeed are 
inclined to adopt a sort of compro- 
mise in his as in certain other cases. 
They do not wish to be compelled 
entirely to cast away all these wild, 
fragrant, fantastic flowerets of 
the imagination (our language is 
not subtle enough to describe the 
beautiful and gorgeous riot of this 
man’s mind), but they would cut the 
scoffer and the mocker out of them. 
It will not do. Ifyou begin to cut 
and carve and dissect, you spoil, 
alas ! the whole picture. What be- 
ecmes of the gossamer which rain- 
bows the morning light when you 
put your hand on it? The man’s 
tone is the man himself—with Heine 
more than with most men. He can- 
not help mocking: the moment the 
heart gets too oppressed, the moment 
the voice gets too broken, whenever 
the lips begin to twitch and quiver, 
he must laugh. If he did not, the 
convulsive sobs that another word 
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would bring on would utterly unman 
him; he could not write for the 
tears that blotted the paper. But, 
after all, we are not babes. Milk 
is now rather an infantile beverage 
for our tastes. It is perfectly true 
that once, wrapped in an amazing 
quantity of linen raiment, we were 
borne about in the arms of a rather 
hard-favoured domestic, and we are 
quite ready to thank Heaven that 
we were not then required to walk 
on our own legs. But we are men 
now—men who can drink strong 
wines to a reasonable extent and 
not be drunken; and for that also 
we do not fear to thank Heaven. 
And so we are willing to take Heine, 
and several other men and women, 
as they are; content to believe that 
if they were better they might not 
be so good; that some of the rich, 
subtle, aromatic virtue might be 
lost in the dressing. Our honest, 


clear-headed, sound-hearted English 
qeveese. with agricultural ten- 

encies, is a capital working mem- 
ber of the human family; but only 
when watching the mechanism of a 
mind like Heine’s do we learn to 
know that we are ‘fearfuily and 


wonderfully made.’ 

Have you read any of his won- 
drous poems on ‘The North Sea ?’ 
Read them, as we have done, upon 
its shore, and you will find that, 
softened and saddened by the dying 
sunset, they are the very incarnation 
of its stormy spirit. A man who 
can tell us what ‘ the noise of many 
waters is, and great sea-billows 
are,’ is a man to be protected and 
cherished, even though he should 
be a little crazy now and again. 
And, believe us, Heine paid for his 
insanity : his books, with all their 
wit, are often profoundly mournful. 
They are very sad at heart. Listen 
to this—dirge, shall we call it? ad- 
mirably rendered by the American 
Leland : 

My heart, my heart is weary, 

Yet merrily beams the May ; 
And I lean against the linden 

High up on the terrace gray. 
The town moat far below me 

Runs silent and sad and blue ; 
A boy in a boat floats o’er it, 

Still fishing and whistling too. 
And a beautiful varied picture 

Spreads out beyond the flood, 

Fair houses and gardens and people, 
And cattle and meadow and wood 


TTeine. 


Young maidens are bleaching the linen, 
They laugh as they go and come ; 
And the mill-wheel is dripping with 
diamonds, 
I list to its far away hum. 


And high on yon old gray castle 
A sentry-box peeps o’er ; 

While a young red-coated soldier 
Is pacing beside the door, 


He handles his shining musket, 
Which gleams in the sunlight red ; 
He halts, he presents, and shoulders— 
I wish that he’d shoot me dead! 


And what sad powerful pictures 
he can conjure up! There are few 
more wretchedly vivid than that of 
the pastor’s family : 

The pale half-moon is floating 

Like a boat mid cloudy waves ; 
Lone lies the pastor’s cottage 

Amid the silent graves. 


The mother reads in the Bible, 
The son seems weary and weak ; 
The eldest daughter is drowsy, 
While the youngest begins to speak: 
* Ah me !—how every minute 
Rolls by so drearily ; 
Only when some one is buried 
Have we anything here to see !’ 
The mother murmured while reading, 
‘Thou'rt wrong; they’ve brought but 
four 
Since thy poor father was buried 
Out there by the churchyard door.’ 
The eldest daughter says, gaping, 
‘No more will I hunger by you; 
Tl go to the Baron to-morrow, 
He’s wealthy, and fond of me too.’ 
The son bursts out into laughter, 
‘Three hunters carouse in the Sun ; 
They all can make gold, and gladly 
Will show me how it is done.’ 
The mother holds the Bible 
To his pale face in grief ; 
‘And wilt thou—wicked fellow— 
Become a highway thief” 

A rapping is heard on the window, 
There trembles a warning hand ; 
Without in his black church garments 
They see their dead father stand. 


But to-day we are not in a critical 
mood; we are not estimating Heine’s 
genius; we only ask charity and 
commiseration — what you are 
bound to render to the meanest 
sinner—for this bright and blinded 
Son of the Morning,who had, like the 
rest of us, his own burden to bear. 

Heine has a better chance, how- 
ever, of toleration in this country 
than Emmanuel Domenech. He is 
only an atheist, while the latter is a 
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Roman Catholic. English charity 
is intensely national. We do not 
hang Roman Catholics as Elizabeth 
did; we have tied our hands up, but 
we have tied neither our thoughts 
nor our tongues, and few English- 
men or Englishwomen can under- 
stand that a papist may be a good 
Christian and an honest man. But 
the Abbé Domenech is manifestly 
both: we must account as we can 
for the anachronism. 

There is no doubt a good deal of 
religious sentiment in our society. 
We have got a ‘religious public ;’ 
we have got publishers who print 
religious works, and we have got 
people who read them—chiefly of 
Sundays. But our religion is very 
much like the wit of the last cen- 
tury—it is the creature of sects and 
coteries. It is Calvinism or Armi- 
nianism, the Confession of Faith or 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, Whitfield 
orChalmers or Edward Irving. Only 
a remnant among us can honestly 
say with Mr. Tennyson, 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
A creed is not religion; it is only 
its husk; the Architect of the uni- 
verse is above and beyond all defi- 
nitions; and the man who works 
out in honesty and humility the 
work given him to do, will gain a 
better understanding of his Maker’s 
nature than the most perfect system 
of formal theology can give him by 
itself. A true life is better than a 
true creed,—though the highest ex- 
cellence can only be attained when 
the two are united, when the creed 
fits in and adjusts itself to the 
warmed and vigorous heart of the 

man. 

We feel the truth of this very 
frequently—it is impossible to avoid 
feeling it, and these unpretending 
inevitable lessons are of consummate 
use—in reading the life of this Ro- 
man Catholic abbé. Fragments 
and excrescences of a religious sys- 
tem which might hurt an idle and 
speculative recluse, fall off and do 
no harm when, heated and glowing 
with exertion, he works at his work 
with all his might. The good in 


the system abides with him and 
strengthens him ; the false is shaken 
off, as Paul shook the viper off his 
hand into the fire. 


Exercise keeps 
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body and soul healthy and well- 
adjusted, preserves the tone of the 
mind, and deprives the noxious in- 
fluence of its evil power. To a man 
galloping day after day over bound- 
ess prairies infested by malign and 
bitter enemies, that he may adminis- 
ter the rites of religion at some re- 
mote and solitary death-bed, it can 
make little difference whether he 
administer them according to the 
ritual of England or of Rome. The 
eternal truths which they represent 
are the only objects that retain any 
value to that lonely sufferer; con- 
troversies about the form and the 
husk sink into insignificance, and 
are stilled in the presence of the 
great reality; and the missionary 
unconsciously disengages from his 
system whatever cumbers, impedes, 
or distracts—whatever does not 
stand the test of hard and imperious 
use. ‘Trickery and artifice are de- 
tected; spontaneously laid aside; 
and the system, though in name the 
same, is cleansed and purified alike 
to him who gives and to him who 
takes. 

The Catholic religion is the reli- 
gion of form. To our taste it is 
overloaded and meretricious. We 
have inherited the severely simple 
instincts of our Saxon ancestors. 
Yet let us not judge harshly of 
those who derive health and nourish- 
ment to their spiritual life from the 
employment of material imagery. 
Only a rash and unhistoric mind 
can affirm that idolatry must be the 
consequence of a dependence on 
form. The most thoughtful men 
have cheerfully recognised the im- 
pressive sanction which it offers, 
and the safety with which it may be 
invoked. 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with sbadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good ; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood, 

To which she links a truth divine ! 


See thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type. 


And if this craving be felt in the 
midst of the crowd and bustle of 
society, we can easily understand 
how comforting the religion of Ca- 
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tholicism must be to the dweller in 
the wilderness. When alone the 
forms of his faith must become in- 
finitely expressive to his heart and 
his imagination ; must often supply 
to him the solace of a human com- 
panionship. The Protestant believes 
that his God is present with him on 
the prairie and in the forest; but 
the belief is vague, dim, inarticu- 
late; the Catholic, on the other 
hand, wandering among the great 
solitudes, stumbles on the little 
Cross by the wayside, and clasps it 


The Abbé Domenech. 


as lie would clasp the hand of a 
brother. There is a wise and happy 
benevolence in such a creed which 
we—who feel perhaps too strongly 
that the Infinite dwells not in tem- 
ples made with hands, who resent 
perhaps too keenly the separation 
of the secular and the sacred in a 
life whose every motive and mani- 
festation rests in God—are not en- 
titled to rebuke or scorn. However 
inaccurate, when measured by the 
haughty policy of the triple crown, 
Dryden’s eulogy may be reckoned,— 


A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged : 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she often been chased with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die ; 


yet we need’ not hesitate to own 
that a Church which has endured 
for a thousand years must have ad- 
dressed itself, not unwisely, to some 
very true and powerful emotions 
‘ deep seated in our mortal frame.’ 
These suggestions we put forth 
simply to enable our readers to ap- 
roach this book by the Abbé 
Raueneds —one of the most 
notable of the time—without allow- 
ing their minds to be biassed by 
the natural associations of the Pro- 
testant,—natural and reasonable 
enough, we admit, when applied to 
the state of feeling existing among 
the priests and members of the Ca- 
tholic Church in Europe, but false 
and misleading when applied to it 
as it exists in the wilderness. Of 
the book itself an analysis has al- 
ready appeared in these pages, and 
to it therefore we need not recur. 
It is just the old martyr story trans- 
acted in a strange land. A nation 
embedded in ignorance and sin; the 
young missionary, simple, childlike, 
a noble-hearted gentleman, striving 
with all his soul to take away the 
falseness and foulness of their lives, 
and to restore them to the likeness 
in which they were made ; and doing 
all this without any thought of self, 
without any hope of worldly reward, 
under the habitual pressure of hun- 
ger, sickness, and nakedness. He 
did not indeed die at his work. ‘I 
felt,’ he says himself, ‘that I was 
not worthy to die for this glorious 
cause, and my tears fell in abun- 
dance.’ His martyrdom has been 


of a different kind. He is only 
three and thirty; but his nerves are 
shattered and his body spent: he is 
utterly worn out. 

These are some of our equivocal 
acquaintances—the least reputable 
among them being probably the un- 
shaven, hungry-looking friar, who 
has scarcely enough of raiment to 
cover his dirt decently. One requires 
to get away from the affluent priest- 
hoods to the disreputable classes of 
the clergy—to impoverished Texan 
missions, and ragged Emmanuel 
Domenechs, to feel sure that that 
noble life has not become quite a 
dead letter in this world. So that 
the clothes criterion, after all, does 
not work exhaustively. A man may 
occupy a decent position in the uni- 
verse, even though his raiment and 
his rations, nay, even his opinions, 
are not quite unexceptionable. Per- 
haps, all things considered, the best 
society that has been organized of 
late is that ‘ for the relief of those 
whom the world hates.’ 

This is a lay-sermon: now, my 
brethren, for the practical applica- 
tion. And yet what more can be 
said? Out of this thing of shreds 
and patches which we call life, out 
of these jarring discords and ravelled 
skeins, what web can be woven? 
No distinct pattern, we may be sure; 
no coercive creeds, no arrogant in- 
fallibilities. Those who require 
such must be disappointed. The 
wise are they who on their knees 

Stretch lame hands of faith, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 








- is just a year since we en- 
deavoured to describe the appear- 
ance of India in Mourning. At 
that time no other phrase could 
have correctly represented the state 
of the country. At that time the 
guns were still firing at Delhi; the 
event of the struggle was still doubt- 
ful, and the grief of all Anglo- 
Indians for those who had been so 
lately and so cruelly slaughtered 
was embittered by anxiety as to the 
fate of the remnant of the living. 
But on the 2oth of September the 
tide of disaster ani and since 
that time has not ceased steadily to 
ebb. That memorable message— 
‘Our struggle has ended here’— 
announced that the crisis of the 
great Indian rebellion was happily 
passed. We doubt whether it is 
et appreciated in England (in 
India it has never been misunder- 
stood) how completely the conquest 
of Delhi stood alone as the primary 
event of the whole struggle in its 
effects and consequences. It was 
natural and right that the eyes of 
our countrymen should be fastened 
on the beleaguered and hardly striv- 
ing garrison of Lucknow, and no 
one would grudge any sympathy or 
admiration bestowed on those who 
took part in that gallant struggle. 
But as regards the fate of India, 
the siege of Lucknow was, as com- 
pared with the siege of Delhi, a 
matter of little importance. Failure 
at Lucknow would have involved a 
massacre more terrible than that of 
Cawnpore, but failure at Delhi 
would have cost the lives of every 
Englishman in Upper India. Had 
the garrison at Lucknow been over- 
wered, the capture of Delhi would 
fone enabled England to avenge 
them: had Delhi not been taken, 
the garrison at Lucknow might have 
escaped their enemies in Oude onl 
to find themselves an isolated ms 
opposed to all the armies and the 
aa people of India. 
The nature of the war in 1858 
would have been better understood, 


a truer measure of justice would ' 


have been dealt out to individual 
reputations, had the fact ever been 
fully realized in England, that the 
battle of the Indian empire was 
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Much 
fighting has there been since, man 


fought and won at Delhi. 


brave deeds have been performed, 
much good service rendered to the 
country, nor does any man grudge 
his peerage to Lord Clyde, or their 
full share of well-earned glory to 
Outram, Neill, and Havelock. But 
those Anglo-Indians who love the 
truth, to whom the misrepresenta- 
tion of events which to them have 
been so real and all-important is a 
cause of positive pain; who have no 
private interest to serve, no party 
to vindicate, but who cannot bear 
to see history falsified at its very 
source, will persist in -reiterating, 
at the risk of being thought tedious, 
what is known to every soul in 
India, but has never been recog- 
nised by the public acts of the 
veople of England, that British 
ndia was saved at Delhi; that the 
man, therefore, who saved British 
India was not Sir Henry Havelock, 
not Sir James Outram, not Lord 
Clyde, not Lord Canning, but Sir 
John Lawrence. 

Therefore we repeat that, since 
the 20th September, 1857, India 
has passed out of its dark phase of 
mourning. Many indeed since that 
day have had too much cause to 
mourn ; many a home has since then 
been made desolate ; many a gallant 
soldier has been lost to his country. 
Foremost among the victims of 1858 
occur the names of Adrian Hope and 
Hodson. But that is not a time of 
national mourning when gloom, de- 
spondency, and almost despair, are 
being exchanged day by day for 
hope, for confidence, for exultation. 

Oppressed as many of ushave been 
by urs sorrow, we could not fail 
to share in the common relief as the 
dark curtain slowly rose, and the 
stage of British India was graduall 
more and more surely reoccupied. 
And yet we can hardly venture to 
speak of India in exultation. With 
a beggared exchequer, with a new 
native army as large as that old one 
from the deadly attack of which we 
have but just escaped, with pro- 
vinces like Oude and Bahar still 
disorganized, it is too early for us 
yet to exult. 

But if we want a phrase which 
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shall best describe India as it now 
is, the India of old Indians gone, 
the India of the future doing little 
more than loom, and that obscurely, 
in the distance: the India of the 
Company defunct by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the India of the Queen not* 
yet established by proclamation ; 
an India in which every old tradition 
has broken down, and every most 
established principle has become an 
open question; an India in which 
European is eyeing native, and na- 
tive is eyeing European, and both 
feel that the old relation is gone, 
and neither know what the new 
relation is to be: an India in which 
the army, and almost every other 
institution, has abolished itself, and 
where there is no constructive 
power at hand to raise a new order 
out of the ruins: an India in which 
all first principles and all minute 
details have alike to be laid down 
de novo: in which the questions of 
toleration or proselytism, religious 
interference or secularism, annex- 
ation or alliances, a native or 
an European army, government 
through the natives, or government 
through a white colony, govern- 
ment for the English or govern- 
ment for the Indians: questions 
like these on the one hand, and on 
the other the uniform of the new 
army, the designations of official 
documents and persons under the 
new Imperial régime, the providing 
for cadets who come out and find 
no army to join; an India in which 
all these questions, and a thousand 
more, are clamouring for settlement, 
and there is no man to settle any of 
them; an India in which expendi- 
ture is being enormously increased, 
while revenue is being slowly di- 
minished ; such an Talliomend: it is 
the India of to-day—may we not 
fitly designate as ‘India in a 
Mess’ ? 

We shall not now attempt to dis- 
cuss any of those graver questions 
of policy indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. But it may interest 
our readers if we endeavour to give 
some account of the surface and ex- 
ternal appearance of Indian society 
at the present moment. 


English readers will perceive that 
we are describing a state of things 


which cannot last. Indians will 
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doubt whether we are writing 
about the India they have known 
for forty years, or some province of 
the same name in New Caledonia. 

The Brahmins sustained the 
drooping spirits of the mutineers at 
Delhi and elsewhere, by assuring 
them that it was written in Heaven 
that 1857 should be the last year 
of the Company’s rule. 

The Brahmins have, like other 
soothsayers, been made the sport of 
a lying spirit. Eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven was the last year of 
the Company’s rule, but India is 
less than ever emancipated from 
British power. But there is also a 
sense in which the prophecy has 
been fulfilled to something more 
than the ear. Not only have the 
directors reduced their numbers, in- 
creased their salaries, banished them- 
selves from Parliament, and changed 
their name to that of councillors. 
Another change more real and im- 
portant has taken place besides. 

Not only shall all writs cease to 
run in the name of the Honourable 
Company, but that social state of 
things which the Honourable Com- 
pany created and controlled is also 
gone for ever. The India of Lord 
Clive was, with certain modifica- 
tions indeed, but still visibly and 
indisputably in its essentials, the 
India of Lord Dalhousie. The India 
of Lord Canning has scarcely more 
to do with the age of Lord Dalhousie 
than with the age of Akbar. 

Let an old Indian who retired— 
say only ten years ago, just before 
the Punjab campaign—let him re- 
visit the Bengal Presidency, and see 
if our language is exaggerated. 
Where is the quiet, comfortable 
cantonment, in which three or four 
regiments lived in an amicable fra- 
ternity of dulness for three or four 
years ; where the drive on the mall, 
and listening to the band, were as 
the rising and the going-down of 
the sun for regularity ; where men 
drank together in the cold weather 
and yee together in the hot ; 

layed a little cricket, played a little 
billiaeds and so spun out three 
years of existence under the name 
of service, till ‘ the relief’ came and 
took them all away? The canton- 
ment is burnt to the ground; the 
blackened site of the old theatre is 
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occupied by the tent of the bearded, 
brown - clothed officer who com- 
mands the field force which over- 
awes the neighbourhood. <A regi- 
ment of Punjabis comes in to-day, 
a troop of Royal Artillery marches 
out to-morrow. ‘ Where were these 
Punjabis in my time?’ thinks the 
veteran ; ‘and what the devil are 
the Royal Artillery doing in India ?’ 
Or does he think to visit the regi- 
ment of his youth, in which he 
served from the green days of en- 
signhood till he attained the dignity 
of lieutenant-colonel commanding ? 
Some of the lads will be left among 
the captains, and of the native 
officers will not Gangapandy and 
Pirbaksh rejoice to see their old 
Sahib? Alas! the old regiment has 
no existence on the face of this 
earth. Of those captains four fell 
at Cawnpore, another at Delhi, one 
subaltern, whom he recollects, is 
commanding a corps of outlandish 
horse, raised ameng some Indian 
tribe of whom nothing was written 
in the geography books of our 
veteran’s youth. Gangapandy is 
wandering, it is supposed, with 
rebel hordes in Oude ; of Pirbaksh 
it is happily known that having 
mutinied against his government 
and murdered his officers, he was 
blown away from a gun. 

Pursuing his inquiries concerning 
military friends, the veteran com- 
mits solecisms of which but a few 
years or months before he could not 
and would not have been guilty. 
He soon learns to cease inquiring 
for any man by the name of captain, 
for, as it seems to him, everybody 
has at once mounted to the higher 
grades. 

Concerning the boy in the artil- 
lery who joined the other day, he 
will at least be safe, and asks after 
him as major. But he learns that 
‘we are assimilated to the Royals,’ 
and there are now no majors in the 
Bengal Artillery. 

With all these changes there will 
surely have been one more change. 
With this flood of promotion at 
least military grumbling will have 
ceased. But no; this is the one in- 
stitution of his youth which alone 
he seems to recognise. 

Manners and customs are scarcely 
less changed than ranks and titles. 
Wonderful are the changes which ten 
years have wrought in this respect 
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in India. Just as our countrymen 
at home were being awakened to 
the fact that in the decencies, the 
roprieties, and the moralities of 
Fife. Anglo-Indians were a long way 
astern of Englishmen at home, the 
disparity has ceased to exist. 
he force of disreputability 
against which Sir Charles Napier 
ran so fierce a tilt, and against 
which, in his last General Order, he 
fired so heavy a parting shot, may 
still lurk beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, but from the surface it has 
almost if not completely disap- 
peared. The outward violations of 
decorum which were becoming 
familiar to us through the medium 
of letters, articles, and novels, have 
ceased as soon as attention was 
directed towards them. There are 
probably still blackguards in India 
as elsewhere, but blackguardism has 
ceased to be an institution. There 
are still men who occasionally get 
drunk, but the age of brandy pani 
1s past. 

The very griffs are changed ; nay, 
griffs exist no longer. Lads come 
out older than they did, and the 
march of intellect has sophisticated 
even the age of seventeen. Won- 
derfully staid are the modern griffs, 
wonderfully wise, wonderfully old. 
The cadets come out ready-made 
‘men of the world;’ and when you 
ask a young civilian to your house 
in Calcutta, you expect to witness 
the disembarkation not of a young 
jovial boy fresh from Haileybury, 
but of a man already careworn, 
peobebly a Master of Arts, and per- 

aps the father of a family. 

The veteran may well go home in 
despair if even griflinage has 
changed its nature, and well nigh 
lost its name. The India of the past 
is gone; the India of the future, 
with its railways, its telegraphs, and 
its colonists, is coming, but has not 
come; the India of the present is 
in a mess. It is in the army that 
confusion is worse confounded. 
Everybody kuows that ‘the Bengal 
Army is gone ;’ few reflect on the so- 
cial revolution involved in the ruin. 
In India, more than anywhere 
else in the world, the corps was 
the officer’s home. To those seventy- 
four regiments of infantry and ten of 
cavalry were attached almost all the 
officers of the Indian army. From 
his first landing in the country till 
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he had completed some thirty years 
of service, each officer looked to his 
regiment as the one fixed point in 
his shifting and uncertain course. 
He might be separated from it for 
years; he might be employed in 
other duties, and rise in other de- 
partments; still his anchor was 
cast in the corps: his connexion 
with it was the tie which primarily 
held him to India; his rank in it 
was the centre round which his 
career revolved. At once all those 
eighty-four centres were destroyed ; 
the one fixed element of an Indian 
military career was withdrawn. 
Smith may still cleave to his friend 
Brown, but he cannot call him by 
the endearing title, ‘ Brown, of 
ours.’ 

The regiments are gone; where 
are the officers? A few still cling 
desperately to the Sepoys. Here 
and there is to be found a regiment 
which still retains its staff, its or- 
ganization, its complement of men, 
—everything except its arms and 
its soldiership. The officers who 
remain with these regiments are 
for the most part engaged in 
trying to wring from Government 
an order for the rearming of the 
men. ‘They still refuse to believe 
that the old Bengal Army is hope- 
lessly gone. In ninety and nine 
regiments no faith has been found ; 
still they believe that theirs is the 
favoured hundredth. Officer after 
officer has trusted as they have 
done, believed as they have done, 
clamoured to be considered excep- 
tions, as they have done, and have 
paid the penalty of their confidence 
with their lives. But who ever yet 
gave upa theory in deference to the 
experience of others? And it is not 
likely that the press and public 
opinion will allow Government to 
give the ‘white pandies,’ as these 
believers in Sepoy fidelity are called, 
a chance of acquiring experience of 
their own. 

Be it understood, however, that 
we by no means join in the cry of 
abuse and ridicule with which the 
‘white pandies’ are so fiercely as- 
sailed. We believe, indeed, that 
they are wrong; we believe that the 
Virtues no less than the vices of the 
Bengal Sepoy make it impossible 
that he ever can (though doubtless 
his brethren—men resembling him 
im everything except in the accident 
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of having been in the army in 1857 
—can and will) become again a faith- 
ful and reliable soldier of the British 
Government. But there is nothing 
to ridicule in men who are willing 
to risk their lives on an honourable 
prejudice, and there is still less 
reason to abuse them. The ‘white 
pandies’ are for the most part men 
who knew the Sepoys well, and were 
themselves known as good officers. 
They are possibly not altogether 
wrong when they declare that had 
all officers done their duty as they 
did while there was a Bengal army, 
there would be a Bengal army 
still. 

Far less respectable are the op- 
posites of the ‘ white pandies,’ men 
whom we will venture to designate 
as the ranters. These are the men 
who hang about the Presidency 
bewailing their hard fortune, but 
doing singularly little to mend it, 
devoting their best energies to abuse 
of the Sepoy army, forgetting that 
the Sepoys were spoilt by officers 
like themselves, quick to revile, slow 
to understand, impotent to com- 
mand. 

But the majority of the officers of 
the Bengal army have chosen (to 
their credit be it said) a better path 
than either the ‘white pandies’ or 
the ranters. 

Not caring to speculate on the 
causes of a revolt which they accept 
as an irremediable fact, leaving to 
their superiors to decide what is to 
be done with the wreck of the old 
army, their one desire has been to 
serve the State in its present need 
in any place and in any manner; 
and to say the truth, the State has 
not been restrained by any false 
delicacy from availing itself of the 
services so freely offered. Never 
were men made such footballs of as 
the Bengal officers during the last 
eighteen months. Wherever a gap 
was to be stopped, or an odd job of 
work to be done, there was one of 
these servants of all work to stop it 
or to do it. Let no man wishing 
to know the present residence and 
actual employment of his friend, a 
lieutenant in the goth Native In- 
fantry, trust to that blind guide, 
the Quarterly Army List. In that 
ghostly record of a departed army 
he will find, indeed, the name of the 

oth Native Infantry still enrolled; 
he will find that it mutinied on such 
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a date and at such a place; he will 
find that its facings are peagreen ; 
he will find the names of the officers, 
and there half down the list figures 
his friend the lieutenant. But how 
are they scattered in fact, that 
brotherly band, which in the printed 
list still remain in such unbroken 
neighbourhood! The lieutenant- 
colonel has gone home, broken in 
spirit. His day is gone; the re- 
giment which he has known for 
thirty-five years is gone; the India 
where he has spent his best years is 
gone, and he has not the heart to 
stay and see the unfolding of a new 
order of things—which, he doubts, 
will provide no place for him. The 
major is a white pandy. He clings 
to the shadow of the head quarters, 
prefaces elaborate returns concern- 
ing the fifty disarmed men who 
have not yet been disbanded or 
hanged, and hopes and _ believes 
that he shall yet live to command 
another goth regiment, the duplicate 
of that misguided corps which in an 
unguarded moment was tempted to 
bring about its own destruction. 
The senior captain also stays with 
the head quarters, because there is 
nothing to do there except swear 
at all Sepoys, and that he does 
admirably. The rest of the officers 
are scattered all over India. Some 
half dozen are serving with as many 
separate Punjabi regiments. Their 
life is one perpetual campaign; they 
are learning more of their profession 
in a week than many an old Indian 
ever learnt in a lifetime. Some 
have got into the Public Works 
Department, and are making roads 
and bridges ; some,whose knowledge 
of Hindustani or want of knowledge 
was the joke of the regiment, who 
were always going up for the exa- 
mination and always being plucked, 
are yet sufficient masters of the 
vernacular to interpose between the 
jabbering terror of a native servant 
and the baculine eloquence of a 
Queen’s officer, and are officiating as 
—Heaven save the mark !—inter- 
preters. All ask occasionally ‘What 
is going to become of us?’ All 
grumble at times, and say, ‘We 
shall be made fools of—we shall be 
sacrificed to the Royals; they will 
be the army, and we shall be kept 
as araggamuflin militia ;’ but in the 
mean time they all work, they all do 
any service that is required of them, 
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and it will be hard indeed if in the 
reorganization these men are thrown 
overboard. 

Meanwhile, they are at a loose 
end; the army is in an utter mess. 
How things are to be arranged the 
public has no idea, and the Govern- 
ment of India, unless it be much 
maligned, has less idea than the 
public. 

Of that other army—we cannot 
say the Queen’s, for everything has 
now been annexed by her Majesty 
—it would be presumptuous to pre- 
dicate anything like confusion or 
irregularity. That stately and 
somewhat ponderous organization is 
not to be disturbed even by an 
Indian insurrection. Stocks, it is 
true, have well-nigh yielded to the 
storm; and it is only occasionally 
that an accession of apoplexy pro- 
claims that the most cherished insti- 
tution of the Horse Guards still 
lingers in some favoured regiment. 
The Albert hat bids fair to foliow 
the stock; and even the traditional 
scarlet of the British army has not 
been altogether able to hold its own 
against the dust-coloured cloth 
which both medical and military 
science pronounce to be ¢he material 
for a soldier’s dress in India. But 
further than this the revolution has 
not spread. Purchase and patro- 
nage are neither dead nor dying. 
It is not a rebellion more or less 
that will compel the oflicers of the 
‘ Royals’ to learn Hindustani, or to 
have anything to say to a native 
except to swear at him. We fancy, 
however, that the great majority of 
officers would maintain that the 
mere fact of being in India was 
quite mess enough. 

If it fares thus with soldiers, how 
stands the case with those whom we 
are taught everywhere by usage— 
and in India, in a technical sense, 
by authority—to speak of antitheti- 
cally to.soldiers, the civilians ? 

Simply thus. Except in the 
Punjab, which province has a go- 
vernment, every civilian in India— 
we mean every officer serving in a 
civil administrative capacity—has 
been, like Harry of the Wynd, fight- 
ing for his own hand. It is not 
given to the majority of the sons of 
men—no, not of Englishmen—to 
know once in a lifetime that strain 
of a life and death responsibility 
which since the roth May, 1857, has 
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been the daily and nightly portion 
of so many a young and gallant 
Englishman in India. For these 
civil officers have had and still have 
to act, not only for themselves, in 
their executive capacity as carrying 
out a policy: they have had also 
(except in the Punjab) to do the 
work of Government, and determine 
each for himself what the policy 
shall be. They have been occa- 
sionally reminded, indeed, by bitter 
and fierce reproofs that there is an 
authority over them jealous of their 
success, and watchful for their 
failures ; but they have never been 
allowed to feel that there is behind 
them a strong Government which 
will take on itself the responsibility 
of enunciating principles, and look 
to them only for vigorous executive 
action. Accordingly, each man in 
his district became his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his own Governor- 
General. He pursued his own line 
of policy towards the natives. Pre- 
sently he was rebuked because that 
line was inconsistent with a general 
policy which to this day has never 
een proclaimed. He raised his 
own levies to keep the peace and 
create order. Presently he was 
taunted with a wish to play at sol- 
diering, because he helped himself 
when refused help by the State. 
Wonderful and multifarious are 
the duties of the Indian civil officer. 
He is roused in the morning by 
the tidings of an émewte in the city. 
He rides down, and by fair words 
and a display of force he stops that. 
He returns to carry on the ordinary 
magisterial duties of his district, the 
entire criminal, civil, and revenue 
jurisdiction of an area equal in ex- 
tent to that of two English counties. 
He is interrupted by news that a 
British column sent out against 
rebels is passing through his district, 
and heimmediately hastens toaccom- 
pany it. He becomes at once, for 
all but military technicalities, the 
staff-officer of the force. He is the 
go-betwixt the commanding officer 
and a foreign country and language. 
He is the eye, ear, and brain of the 
expedition. He is asked every- 
thing, he is expected to know every- 
thing. If he does know everything 
about a flying horde of rascals who 
have flitted across his district like a 
thief in the night, he may perhaps 
hope for a patronizing paragraph in 
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the commanding officer’s despatch ; 
if not, Heaven help his reputation 
If the expedition succeeds, it is 
thanks to the admirable military 
arrangements ; if it fails, it is owing 
to the inefficiency of the civil officer, 
which defeated the gallantry of the 
troops. 

Returning from this thankless 
duty, he resumes his drudgery, and 
goes to bed an exhausted man, to 
be roused at midnight by a message 
announcing a raid on a village ten 
miles off, whereupon he jumps 
out of bed, rides with a party of 
seem to the place, has a fight, goes 

ack to sleep for an hour or two, 
and then begin again. 

Such is the kind of mess which 
civil officers are living in in India. 
We might have our joke at their 
expense; we might say—what is 
quite true—that the hours of ‘the 
twice born’ are numbered ; that the 
‘interlopers,’ pressing on steadily 
before, have in the 1857 broken 
down the final barrier ; but in truth 
we have no desire to write at pre- 
sent of Indian civil officers other- 
wise than with respect and admira- 
tion. We are not of them, but we 
well know their worth; and we 
venture to say, that if they are at 
this moment in a mess, it is that 
mess which men get into who, as a 
body, cast off all thought of self, 
and live painful days and anxious 
nights in the service of their 
country. 

We presume that the stanchest 
friends of Lord Canning, that Earl 
Granville himself, will scarcely deny 
that the Government of India is in 
a very decided mess indeed. This 
many of us still attribute to the 
acts, or rather to the complete in- 
action, of the Governor-General. 
There is still so much misapprehen- 
sion on this subject, and there is 
a party—small in numbers, but 
powerful in position—so assiduously 
endeavouring to misrepresent the 
real state of the case, that we must 
briefly state what is the nature of 
the charge brought by the majority 
of Anglo-Indians against Lord 
Canning. 

In the first place, we deny empha- 
tically what is so loudly asserted by 
the Governor-General’s aristocratic 
friends, and the assertion of which 
will doubtless win him an earldom, 
that he saved India. India was 
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saved at Delhi, and with the taking 
of Delhi Lord Canning had nothing 
whatever to do. For this it would 
be hard to blame him. It was after- 
wards, when India was saved and 
had to be reorganized, that we 
learnt, with daily increasing con- 
viction. that India was without a 
head. Lord Canning’s first step was 
significant. If ever there was a 
time when a Governor-General 
might be glad to be free from all 
questions of detail, and left at 
leisure to settle and dictate general 
principles, it was at the beginning 
of 1858. This was the time chosen 
by Lord Canning for the revival of 
forgotten precedents, for proceeding 
to ‘Allahabad, there to take upon 
him, in addition to his duties as 
Governor-General of India, the 
office of Governor of the North- 
West Provinces. Was it that 
governors were not to be had? On 
the Governor-General’s own secre- 
tariat staff was Mr. Edmonstone, 
whose ability to administer a go- 
vernment Lord Canning himself can 
hardly deny. Was it that critical 
matters were pending in the north- 
west, which would in any case 
involve a reference to the Supreme 
Government, and the settlement of 
which, therefore, by the Supreme 
Government in the first instance 
would effect a valuable saving of 
time? This sounds plausible, and 
is, we believe, the very excuse 
alleged for an act which it is now 
generally felt requires justification. 
It might be accepted were it not for 
one unlucky fact. Nothing has been 
settled. 

While Sir John Lawrence has 
restored profound peace and order 
in the Delhi territories, not by wav- 
ing a magician’s wand, but by 
simple intelligible acts of vigour and 
organization; acts which we can all 
enumerate and appreciate as the 
causes of that happy tranquillity 
which has been the immediate 
effect; while Mr. Montgomery in 
Oude, by looking rebellion in the face, 
by a steady and systematic opposi- 
tion to it, has been able to hold it 
in check, and gradually to reduce 
its proportions, Lord Canning, 
placed between the two, has been a 
striking illustration of the difference 
between a nominal and a real 
Governor. He has proved for the 
hundredth time—but to Englishmen 
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it ean never be proved too often— 
that results do not ensue without 
causes; that it is not by sitting still, 
living from hand to mouth, and 
waiting for something to turn up, 
that provinces are pacified and revo- 
lutions turned to account. It was 
said by some in 1857, that Sir J. 
Lawrence deserved little credit for 
what he had done, because he had 
a large European force at his dis- 
— We now see how little a 
Juropean force avails a Govern- 
ment which does not know how to 
use it. 

In the two large divisions of Delhi 
and Hissar containing seven dis- 
tricts, there are only two European 
regiments. Those divisions are 
tranquil, orderly, paying the re- 
venue, and a source of strength to 
the Empire. 

In one part of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency alone does complete anarchy 
still prevail, and that in defiance of 
a large European army. That part 
is the Province of Bahar, where 


Lord Canning has constituted him- 
self local governor. But we could 
forgive what may be called military 
failures if only the ‘ great questions’ 


had been settled. 

Some of these, indeed, had al- 
most settled themselves, and Lord 
Canning had only to stretch out his 
hand to accept that reputation as 
a great reformer which Fate was 
thrusting upon him. He steadily 
declined to avail himself of the 
opportunity when the North-West 
Provinces were wrested from our 
grasp. When we felt with regret and 
some shame that a portion of 
British India was for a time lost to 
us, we derived some consolation 
from the thought that abuses had 
thus been destroyed for us, which 
we had not the energy to destroy 
ourselves. The wicked wish im- 
puted to an English statesman, that 
freland might pay a visit for twenty- 
four hours to the depths of the 
ocean, and come up a tabula rasa 
on which to work, was almost ful- 
filled for the benefit of an Indian 
Governor-General. For years we 
had all denounced the Regulation 
system ; politicians had condemned 
it, the people had groaned under it. 
In the Punjab the system had been 
utterly abolished; the abolition 
consisting (to state the case very 
briefly and very popularly) in the 
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sweeping away of the whole race of 

rofessional attorneys, confronting 
fitigants face to face, and by a 
swift, cheap, and easy procedure 
deciding disputes according to the 
intelligible principles of a brief and 
comprehensive code, not according 
. to a tortuous and contradictory 
mass of precedents, which had 
grown Up with no authority to re- 
commend and no care to digest 
them. In a word, the abolition of 
the Regulation system accomplished 
the reform most important of all 
others to Asiatics; it brought 
plaintiff and defendant both into 
the very presence of the judge; it 
substituted a man fora system. It 
swept away a mass of pestilent 
technicalities, and a tribe of still 
more pestilent lawyers. 

It was always regarded as a 
striking instance of the strength 
of vested interests, that in spite of 
the growing conviction of every 
administrator and statesman in 
India, in spite of the proved suc- 
cess of the non-Regulation system in 
the Punjab, the Regulations still 
held their ground in the older 
provinces. 

At last the mercy of heaven and 
the fury of the Sepoys had rid us of 
the Regulations. It remained only 
for Lord Canning to accept and 
ratify the reform which ruin itself 
had effected. 

Lord Canning deliberately re- 
established the Regulation system. 

The finances of India are, as all 
the world knows, in a state of great 
and growing embarrassment. All 
people are aware that an embar- 
rassed exchequer can only be re- 
lieved by one of two courses—by 
increasing revenue or diminishing 
expenditure. 

Everybody knew that the salaries 
of civil officers in the Regulation 
provinces were far too high; that a 
man was paid double at Agra for 
doing that which was better done 
for half at Lahore. 

In the organization of the Pun- 
jab, salaries were re-adjusted on a 
seale liberal, but very greatly re- 
duced indeed from that of the older 
—. In the course of time 

unjab officers became discontented. 
They knew that they had worked 
much harder than their brethren in 
the North-west, and that they had 
been paid much less. They knew 
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that the success of the Punjab ad- 
ministration was proverbial, and 
they felt that for leaving the North- 
west to help in creating that suecess 
they had, in fact, been heavily fined. 
The anomaly was admitted, and 
began to be seriously felt. The law 
of supply and demand began to tell, 
and it was difficult to keep good 
men in the Punjab. Representa- 
tions were made for the gradual re- 
duction of salaries in the North- 
west. These representations were 
supported by the Punjab Govern- 
ment on the ground of policy; by 
every reformer on the ground of 
economy. But vested interests, as 
usual, carried the day. 
Here was another abuse for the 
1857 to put an end to. The North- 
western districts were all lost, all 
recovered, and all had to be re-orga- 
nized. Will it be believed that 
Lord Canning has deliberately re-in- 
troduced the old extravagant rates 
of salary? The Punjab district offi- 
cers who kept their ships unhurt 
throughout the storm, see their 
more fortunate comrades re-issuing 
from their different harbours of 
refuge, to resume charge on a salary 
double that which is given in the 
‘non-Regulation,—that is to say, 
in the best governed provinces. 
One notable exception there is, 
indeed, to this rule. The divisions 
of Delhi and Hissar have, as has 
been stated, been transferred from 
the North-Western Provinces to the 
Punjab, and the officers of those 
divisions have to pay the penalty of 
coming under Sir John Lawrence 
by descending to the lower scalz of 
pay. 
We have given examples of a 
great political and a great financial 
reform which Lord Canning, in his 
capacity of local governor, has more 
than missed making; he has taken 
the trouble to unmake them when 
they had in fact made themselves. 
Have matters of more directly im- 
erial concern fared better at his 
nand P 

The Bengal army was annihilated. 
It had to be reconstructed. In its 
reconstruction great principles had 
to be decided. Was it to be a Eu- 
ropean or a native army, or in what 
proportion were the two elements 
to he combined? How large an 
army could we afford to pay; to 
how small an army could we afford 
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to confide India? How far was it 
necessary to employ the natives P— 
how far was it safe to trust them P 

These were questions which it 
was eminently the business of the 
Governor-General of India to de- 
cide. Lord Canning has shirked 
them all. A regiment here, a levy 
there, has been raised with or with- 
out orders, while the great question 
has been postponed; referred to 
military debating clubs, or com- 
mittees of old officers who did not 
witness and can scarcely realize 
the 1857, sitting in London. But 
events will not wait for committees. 
The walls which a revolution levels 
must be rebuilt: they cannot be 

atched up with paltry expedients. 
We are now witnessing the result 
of patching. We have drifted into 
a native army dangerously large, 
frightfully expensive. 

But Lord Canning’s friends rest 
his claim to the national gratitude 
on the fact, that when Englishmen 
were raging for blood he saved his 
country from the crime of blood- 
ye Nobody ever blamed 

rd Canning for being clement. 
He was not clement in the com- 
mencement of 1857, and never had 
a chance of being so. The Sepoys 
had it all their own way, and we 
had not an opportunity of retaliating 
on them if we would. What we 
all objected to was, Lord Canning’s 
discourse about clemency, at a time 
when Europeans were prostrate at 
the mercy of a bloodthirsty enemy. 

Buta time did come when English- 
men could and were bound to show 
mercy. When Delhi was taken, 
when India was saved, wher Luck- 
now had fallen, when the reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and when the 
enemy were broken, whose voice was 
then heard demanding for the rebels 
terms of mercy? Whose but that 
of Sir John Lawrence, the man 
who was the first, the foremost, the 
most unhesitating to strike and 
strike again while the battle was 
more than doubtful, but the first 
also to spare and urge counsels of 
mercy and pacification when the 
crisis was overpast. 

If the practical government of 
the country is in a state of confusion, 
theoretically government has ceased 
toexist altogether. It was knowna 
few days before the 31st August that 
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that was the day fixed for the extinc. 
tion of the Company. The day came 
and passed, uncelebrated, almost un- 
marked. ‘ What would become of 
us all,’ whether our letters would 
henceforth travel on ‘ Her Majesty's 
Service,’ or on ‘the public service 
only’—whether the mail-carts would 
forthwith be adorned with the 
mystical letters V. R.—whether the 
time-honoured motto ‘ Auspicio 
regis et senatus Anglie,’ would at 
once give place to the more vene- 
rable ‘Dieu et mon droit’—what 
form would be substituted at the 
head of our pay-bills for the familiar 
style, ‘The Honble: Co: Dr:’ such 
were the trifling questions asked, 
and answered more than half in 
jest concerning the great transfer. 
Ve feel, in,short, a comfortable as- 
surance that the change which the 
wisdom of Parliament has spent so 
many months in maturing, is not a 
very momentous change after all. 
Change in India, indeed, there is 
and will be, but it will be the result 
of the railway and the great re- 
bellion of 1857, rather than of 
British statecraft and the India Bill 
of 1858. Where our old friends, 
Mangles, Hogg, and Mills are, 
there we find it difficult to believe 
in revolution. So far from their 
leaving us, we see (and most of us 
with sincere pleasure) that we have 
got them as fixtures for the term of 
their natural lives. Change will 
creep in, but while so formidable a 
phalanx of the old Court of Directors 
retain their posts, with changed 
title, and doubled salary, and per- 
manent appointment, as the only 
marks to distinguish them from our 
old honourable masters, we shall 
not expect to find that any radical 
change has been effected by the 
India Bill; anything more, in short, 
than an expansion of that reform 
for which the Bill of 1853 had sufli- 
ciently prepared us. 

It was amusing to read in the 
debates of both Houses the specu- 
lations as to the effect of this clause 
or that amendment upon the native 
mind. The idea that their proceed- 
ings are watched by anxious millions 
of Asiatics, is flattering to the va- 
nity of our Parliamentary debaters ; 
and knowing, as we all do, that the 
deliberations of the British Parlia- 
ment are indeed fraught with im- 
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portant results to nations which 
never heard the name of Parliament, 
it is not unnatural that the idea 
should be entertained. Still it is a 
great mistake. 

In the fierce party debate on Mr. 
Cardwell’s motion, it was urged, we 
recollect, that Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch would, immediately it 
reached India, be translated into 
every known and many an unknown 
dialect, and that thus the ‘ribald 
attack” on the Governor-General 
would be circulated among every 
nation and people and tribe. 

To the Anglo-Indian such lan- 
guage is simply ludicrous. He 
knows that Lord Canning and Lord 
Ellenborough might call each other 
all the names in the dictionary, and 
that the correspondence would never 
travel beyond the English papers, 
in which it would certainly be read 
with delight by an Anglo-Indian 
public, always glad to be amused. 

But it is doubtless not easy for an 
English reader to conceive the ab- 
solute incapacity of the ordinary 
natives of the soil of India to 
realize what they have never seen. 
They know that the ‘Sahib log’ 
govern the country ; they know that 
a particular ‘ Hakim’ governs them; 
but of an England over the ocean 
they know little, and think less. 
The Sepoys had among them tra- 
' ditions about a ‘Company Sahib,’ 
but the mass of the population knew 
as little of the Company as they do 
of the noble Secretary for India. 

We venture to assert that to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
out of every million of the people of 
India, the announcement that the 
government of the country has been 
transferred from the Company to the 
Crown, will be regarded with abso- 
lute indifference, for the best of all 
reasons, that it will be unintelligible. 

It will not be a matter of surprise 
that the convulsion of 1857 should 
have caused a great disruption of 
Indian society. Scores of old 
Indians have gone home, hundreds 
of new Indians have come out. The 
former are missed by those they 
leave behind, the latter hate and 
abuse the country with all the 
energy of inexperience. The flight 
of travellers to and from England, 
far in excess of anything that has 
been known in previous years, is a 
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striking feature in present Anglo- 
Indian life which cannot be passed 
over. It is impossible to enter a 
room without meeting somebody 
who was in England a month ago, 
or will be in England a month hence. 
The effect is to unsettle the minds 
of those whose fate it is to remain ; 
the sense of permanent residence is 
gone; we live the anxious, flitting, 
packing-up lives of men who know 
that they are here to-day, but know 
also, by the experience of hundreds 
around them, that they are as likely 
as not to be there to-morrow. 

Separation of families has long 
been a characteristic of Anglo- 
Indian life. But now such separa- 
tion is almost universal. Husbands 
and brothers are fighting or settling 
in Rohileund, Gwalior, Oude, or 
Bahar; wives and sisters are 
gathered in anxious groups at 
Simla and Mussoorie, longing for 
October, that magical month in 
which cool breezes pass over the 
plains, in which the flying columns 
are to go forth to put thé finishing- 
stroke to this bloody war, and the 
long-wished-for order may be looked 
for in the Gazette— indies per- 
mitted to join their husbands.’ 

But of all the unhappy people 
who are in a mess, recommend us 
most to the prophets. Prophets 
political, or prophets theological, 
neither could withstand the tempta- 
tion of the times: both have been 
caught in the common snare. From 
the day of the mutiny of the roth 
Native Infantry at Barrackpoor, 
the political prophets began their 
predictions. What the Sepoys would 
do, and what the Sepoys would not 
do: who would be loyal and who 
would revolt: whether Delhi would 
be taken, when it would be taken, 
what would be the result of its being 
taken: these and a thousand other 
matters were decided before the 
event by prophets whose reputation 
as statesmen or authors was a gua- 
rantee for their unerring sagacity. 
Alas! prophet after prophet has 
been ruthlessly toppled over. The 
old Indian who had spent his life 
among the poor the Times corres- 
pondent who thinks that knowledge 
of the people has nothing at all to do 
with it, have equally come to grief 
in their speculations as to the pro- 
bable course which natives wil or 
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will not take. The revolution would 
almost seem to have established 
this one fact, that the English can 
thrash Asiatics, that the English 
can govern—justly and benevolently 
govern—Asiatics, that Englishmen 
can and will patiently devote their 
best life’s energies to promoting the 
welfare of Asiatics, but that when 
all is done Englishmen cannot un- 
derstand Asiatics. 

Of the religious seers we will say 
nothing. Vial after vial do they 
pour forth upon our devoted heads, 
with an unsparing brutality that 
must lead, we are fain to hope, 
either to a speedy exhaustion of the 
prophecies, or a speedy discrediting 
of the prophets. 

And all this time what are the 
natives doing? Are they, too, con- 
fused ; are they, like ourselves, in 
a mess P 

Gaps have been made in many 
thousands of families; from thou- 
sands more the bounty of a paternal 
Government has been withdrawn ; 
thousands have been doomed to 
death, and tens of thousands to 
wretchedness, poverty, and banish- 
ment, in consequence of the foul 
crimes of the Sepoys of the Bengal 
army. But the mass of the popu- 
lation of India are not to be jostled 
out of their old paths even by a 
convulsion such as that of 1857. 

We marvel at the facility with 
which Orientals make revolutions, 
but far more wonderful is the in- 
tense conservatism which lies be- 
neath the revolutionary surface. 
Twelve months ago the country 
for miles and miles round Delhi 
was given up to utter anarchy. 
Every man did what was right in 
his own eyes, and every man firmly 
believed that the days of British 
rule were ended. This belief ap- 
pears to have been universal and 
sincere. To-day you shall travel 
north, south, east, and west, from 
Delhi, and not know that war and 
revolution have passed over the 
land. The people have at once 
fallen back into their old habits of 
thought and employment: the man 
is in his fields, the boy is at the 
Government school; the game of 
revolution is over, the routine of 
every-day work is quietly returned 
to as a matter of course. Doubtless 
good government will do much, and 
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has done much at Delhi, to oblite- 
rate the traces of anarchy, but good 
government could do little were 
there not laid deep in the hearts of 
the people the foundations of order, 
a conservatism and a love of ancient 
customs such as no other people in 
the world possesses. Revolution 
may sweep away a dynasty; a 
foreign race may conquer, may be 
driven out, and may conquer again ; 
but throughout all these changes the 
Hindi is comparatively unaffected, 
so long as he retains two things, 
which under all circumstances he 
does retain—custom and caste. It 
is our inability (we do not say to 
perceive, for we do perceive it), 
our utter inability to realize and 
appreciate this intense conservatism, 
which prevents us from understand- 
ing the native character. It is this 
which baffles alike the missionary, 
the educationist, and the political 
reformer. 

For some time to come it must, 
we believe, still baffie them all. 
When we have recovered from the 
rough jolting we have ourselves ex- 
perienced, we shall set to work 
again every man with his nostrum, 
and still for some years to come we 
shall probably be disappointed, and 
native apathy will remain immov- 
able as ever. 

Nevertheless we do most as- 
suredly believe that we English 
are not here for nothing; that 
the apathy will be dissolved one 
day, and the natives wake up, 
though not probably in the exact 
fashion which we like to contem- 
plate. It is not for nothing that 
the English have taken a closer grip 
than ever on the soil of India; it is 
not for nothing that physical space, 
our greatest enemy, receives day 
after day deadlier blows. 

Only yesterday we heard that the 
telegraph was at work between 
India and Ceylon; last week the 
railway was opened from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore; within a year there 
will be a telegraphic wire from Lon- 
don to Aden. 

Progress is closing in on Brahmin- 
ism, and Brahminism must give in. 

Of what nature the giving in will 
be is quite another matter ; different 
enough, it is likely, from what many 
of us expect. 

The missionary labours will not 
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have been without some result, but 
the natives of India will not pass by 
orthodox strides and logical process 
from the religion of their pundits to 
the religion of Church of England 
or Presbyterian clergymen. 

Schools will not have been useless, 
but we are not to expect that the 
lovers of Arabic and Persian will 
one day, in a fit of conviction, burn 
their books, and request to be led 
into the straight and proper paths of 
arithmetic and geography. Poli- 
tical reformers will have cleared 
away many abuses, but the thoughts 
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may possibly take another direction 
than that of a demand for represen- 
tative institutions. 

We must all be content to labour 
in the dark to accelerate the advent 
of an unknown revolution, but of 
what kind that revolution will be it 
is useless to speculate. 

It may land the native of India at 
a point far removed from the doc- 
trines of the missionaries or the 
ery of social philanthropists, but 
it will land him, as we believe, 
at no great distance from the 
civilization and Christianity of the 


of an awakened Asiatic population Future. 
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c is no easy task to speak fittingly of one just taken away from amongst 
us. On such occasions we are so accustomed to language of unmixed 

anegyric, that any qualification seems ungenerous and unfriendly. If the 

iographer mentions a charge, even for the sake of refuting it, he seems to 
accuse by implication, and the avowal of a failing appears like the palliation 
ofacrime. Indeed the precept, ‘speak no evil of the dead,’ finds a pro- 
verbial place in the popular code of all nations, and springs from the most 
generous impulses of our common nature. Death silences all strife, and 
cuts short all quarrel. In presence of that mighty mystery all the questions 
which stir our passions here seem infinitely little. Beside the grave, a 
friend mourns that he has not loved the dead man more, or that he has iet 
pass for ever the opportunity of proving how much he loved him; an 
opponent, by a natural revulsion of feeling, is disposed to censure his own 
violence, and to feel remorse for any past offence, and, most of all, an 
estranged friend forswears the wrath that ‘ doth work like madness in the 
brain,’ and desires to atone for past wrong by the heartiness of his present 
epee. Thus all motives combine to make us feel that the portrait of a 

ead man should be painted without shadow, that the funeral oration 
should be an éloge, a Jaudatio, a panegyric. This is the natural and easy 
mode, consonant alike to the feelings of speaker and auditor, of writer 
and reader. 

And yet, when we go deeper than our feelings, when we examine our 
consciences, our inmost sense of what is due and what is true, we see that 
there are reasons for departing from the conventional tone. If the dead 
be still cognizant of earthly things, we are sure that only such words and 
such thoughts as are untainted with falsehood, can reach him or can please 
him where he is. Untrue compliment, spoken over the grave, will perish 
like the tinsel on the coffin, while merited praise may rise to the throne of 
Him whose word is Truth, and plead for mercy there. In comparison of 
these awful realities what are all the conventions of human society? Of 
what account is maudlin sentiment and that tenderness which is half-made 
up of selfish fear? Better to keep silence even from good words, than to 
speak insincerely. Better to ‘keep our mouth as it were with a bridle,’ 
unless we take heed not to offend by uttering an untruth, unless with all 
reverence we bear in mind the precept implied in the words of the Ritual 
~—‘ I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write.’ 

Let us remember, too, that by giving to one person unqualified eulogies 
we detract from the merit of those who manfully aided when they thought 
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him in the right, and impute blame to those who as manfully resisted when 
they thought him in the wrong. 

Not, he trusts, without a due sense of the responsibility he incurs, has 
the writer of this present notice undertaken the task confided to him. He 
entreats his readers to believe that the praise is given with all sincerity ; 
that in the allusions to blame, nothing more is meant than meets the ear; 
and that if he makes misstatements or misjudgments, they are tlie involun- 
tary deviations of ignorance, not the wilful perversions of sycophancy or 
malice. 

And if the tone of this memoir seems too serious to those who knew 
its subject only as a shrewd man of business or a brilliant talker, let 
them reflect that he was much more than either of these—a man whose 
services to science and letters, to the Church, to society, and to education, 
deserve solemn recognition and lasting gratitude. Some allowance, too, 
must be made for us who have seen so recently the black funereal pom 
marshalled in the vast cathedral, and moving in long procession auvagh 
the darkened streets; in whose ears still ring the chant of the choir, the 
peal of Nas organ, and that saddest sound of all, the earth falling on the 
coffin-lid. 

George Peacock was born in the month of April, 1791, at Denton, 
near Darlington, in the county of Durham. He ex ibited through life in 
a high degree those qualities which are popularly supposed to mark the 
best men of the North Country—clearness of intellect, independence of 
judgment, and resolute perseverance. Upon these qualities he was early 
taught to place his sole reliance. Son of the incumbent of a small living, 
and one of a numerous family, he had neither wealth nor interest. He 
therefore chose the only path in which they are not conditions almost 
indispensable to success—the only path in which they count for nothing, 
and personal merit is all in all—he entered the University, commencing 
residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the autumn of 1809. In the 
Mathematical Tripos list of 1813 his name appears second, the Senior 
Wrangler being Herschel. In the same list follow several well-known 
names; among others that of Mrxz, who was elected with him to fill the 
two vacant fellowships at Trinity in the year 1814, and after long absence 
in India, returned at the close of his life to be re-united with his old friend 
as his colleague in the Cambridge Professoriate, and as one of the Canons 
of his cathedral at Ely. 

Mr. Peacock continued to reside in college, where he filled the office of 
assistant-tutor, and subsequently that of tutor, at first conjointly with 
the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, and after the departure of the laiter, as 
sole head of his ‘ side.’ This office he held until his removal to Ely ; and 
during that period, in conjunction with eminent colleagues and assistants, 
raised his college, as a place of education, to a height of unexampled 
renown. His bearing towards his pupils was admirable. Firm in the main- 
tenance of his own authority and of college discipline, he showed himself 
always full of kindness and sympathy for the young men under his care, 
so that he commanded their respect without seeming to exact it, and won 
their attachment without stooping to court it. His knowledge of the 
world and of mankind stood him in good stead, guiding him in the solution 
of the many difficult and delicate questions which came before him, while 
for all venial errors of youth he had a noble charity far removed from weak 
connivance, and far more practically beneficial than the anathemas of 
asceticism, real or affected. His pupils loved him, not merely for the 
kindliness of his manners, for his liberality and his hospitality, but because 
they were assured that in all difficulties they should find in him a safe 
adviser and a steady friend. In all their struggles for University distinc- 
tion he was a ready helper, and most heartily rejoiced in their successes. 
But his ardent zeal for their interests never, we are firmly persuaded, led 
him as examiner in any one instance to swerve from that lofty impartiality 
which has long been the proud characteristic of Cambridge. 

His voice was potent in the Councils of the University and of the 
College, and was always raised in favour of progress and improvement. 
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To confine ourselves to material things, we may mention, for example, that 
to his exertions mainly the University is indebted for its new library, and 
the College for its ample lecture-rooms. 

He was always ready to devote his time and his energies to the carrying 
out of any feasible schemes for the improvement of Cambridge and its 
system, and he seemed to find his chief pleasure in the successful discharge 
of tasks so manifold and so onerous that men of less robust frame, physi- 
cally as well as mentally, would have sunk under theirload. All this time 
he was an ardent and active politician,—a ‘ Reformer’ by temperament and 
conviction,—one of the most consistent adherents of the Whig party in the 
University,—the master-spirit of that small but compact band, almost all 
of whom were either well-known for their talents, or became so in the 
sequel, from the splendid rewards bestowed upon them by the gratitude of 
their triumphant party. 

Yet, though he was thus emphatically a man of business, he did not 
cease to be a man of science. Not to mention his continual occupations 
as an oral teacher, he found time for the composition of works wide in 
scope and profound in thought, such as in themselves would have been no 
unworthy fruit of years of uninterrupted leisure. Foremost of these is his 
Algebra—not a compilation, not a mere digest of rules and examples—but 
a masterly and philosophical exposition of principles. The difference be- 
tween arithmetical and symbolical algebra, and the mutual relation of 
these branches, had never before been so deeply investigated or so lumi- 
nously explained. Its very merits unfit it for a class-book, but its publi- 
cation must ever be deemed worthy of record in the history of mathemati- 
cal science. 

He was also one of the translators of Lacroix’s Differential Calculus, 
and the compiler of the ‘ Examples’ on that subject, which continued to be 
the standard work in common use at Cambridge, till it was superseded by 
the work of another Fellow of Trinity, Mr. Gregory, by whose premature 
death science sustained an irreparable loss. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Peacock has rarely been equalled, and perhaps 
never excelled. To a deep, almost passionate, interest in his theme, and 
a singular facility of illustration—qualities without which no lecturer can 
be attractive —he joined in rare combination a power of self-command, of 
orderly sequence, and methodical arrangement—qualities without which 
no lecturer can be instructive. 

Such was his well-earned reputation as a teacher that when, in 1837, 
the Premier nominated him to the Lowndean Professorship of Astronomy, 
the bitterest political opponent did not deny the fitness of the choice. 

It was not possible that a man of such mark, one so busy, unflinching, 
and successful, a party-man when party-spirit ran high, pins avoid incur- 
ring some enmities, and being the object of some calumnies. As his spirit 
was independent, and his mind original, so his features and his manners 
bore a strong impress of ‘individuality,’ and might be caricatured by the 
clumsiest of mimics. Hence he was a favourite theme for the gossip of 
the tea-table and the wine party. 

It would be out of place here to refer to the idle tales circulated by this 
gossip, tales some of which have been long forgotten, and others belong to 
the class of jests current in the University by immemorial tradition, and 
which are told at this day with new and contemporary names attached, for 
the time being. But we are bound to glance at some graver charges 
generated by the blindness of party rancour or the malignity of private 
spite. We say ‘to glance at,’ not ‘to repeat,’ for we trust that each 
separate calumny has long since died such a death as only falsehood can 
die, or if there be any still dragging on its reptile life in dark corners, 
then we would crush it by the unanimous assertion of all who had the 
means of knowing that whatever was breathed attainting the character of 
George Peacock as a gentleman, a Christian, and a clergyman, was a LIE. 
It should be added, that these tales never found ‘aan except with 
gobemouches, and that he always commanded the respect and esteem of 
moderate and thoughtful men of all parties in religion and politics. 
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The origin of the enmities we spoke of is not difficult to trace. His 
dexterity, combined with his energy and perseverance, enabled him to 
carry the point for which he aimed, in spite of all obstacles. So his op- 
ponents, chagrined at their defeat, attributed it not to the superior tactics 
of their adversary, but to underhand maneuvres. What they called low 
cunning was the skill of an accomplished statesman. Again, being no 
Puritan, he was accused of worldliness, and more than worldliness. For 
false accusation is a habit of the modern as well as the ancient Pharisee, 
and the Ninth Commandment, which is read in their law, does not influence 
their practice. The only way to refute such impalpable calumnies is to 
live them down. In the nobler sense of the words, the poet speaks truth 
when he says— 


He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


We believe that those who arrogate to themselves the title of ‘ Religious 
men,’ are not in reality so religious—that is, they are not so thoroughly 
impressed with an awful sense of the unfathomable mysteries which are 
around us and within us all; of the impotence of human intellect, and the 
nothingness of human merit; of the existence of an Omnipresent and 
Omnipotent God, and of the fearful responsibilities of each individual 
man, as he who does not prate of these holy things, but communes with 
his own heart, and in his chamber, content to be ignorant of that which 
no man is permitted as yet to know, and anxious only to do his duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God to call him. 

Though George Peacock had an avowed contempt for the cant of pro- 
fessional pietism, he had a profound respect for real piety, with whatever 

arty it might be found. We have been told that on one occasion, when 

fr. * * *, a leading member of the ‘ Evangelical’ party, had taken some 
step which made him for a time unpopular in the college, Mr. Peacock 
being asked to join in the censure, replied, with a burst of generous indig- 
nation, ‘I feel myself unworthy even to praise Mr. * * *, much less to 
blame him.’ 

Before we leave that part of his life which relates to Cambridge, we 
must speak of a fact notorious to all—viz., that for some time past his 
popularity in that place had very much declined. And we frankly admit 
that of late years This conduct has been blamed even by men who are as 
~_ene of harbouring malice as they are of repeating slander. 

Ve will state briefly the grounds of complaint. When Mr. Peacock 
had been Lowndean Professor two years, he was made Dean of Ely, con- 


tinuing, nevertheless, to hold his office in the University. His lectures, ' 


which at first were crowded, rapidly diminished in attractiveness, and for 
several years past even the form of lecturing has been dispensed with. It is 
always found that when a Professor is non-resident for the greater part of 
the year, he loses his sympathy with the students, and they with him; 
and no matter what his powers may be, he never commands an audience 
of volunteers. Frequently also the power of exposition declines before 
the faculties generally show any symptom of decay. The Professor of 
Geology, Mr. Sedgwick, is a rare and perhaps unique instance of 
the contrary. It excited, therefore, considerable discontent in the 
University that one of the most important chairs should be converted 
into a sinecure in the occupation of a person who was in the enjoy- 
ment of ample revenues from other sources. The indignation was loudly 
expressed we he accepted a seat in the Royal Commission, the very 
appointment of which was looked upon by many persons as an unmerited 
insult to the University. On the publication of their Report, couched 
in courteous terms and suggesting moderate and practical reforms, 
the Commissioners recovered their personal popularity. Dean Peacock 
was, however, appointed to a seat in the second, or Parliamentary Com- 
mission, which, by adopting a course different from that of its pre- 
decessor, has provoked so much hostility, and encumbered its already 
delicate task with almost unsurmountable difficulties. The Dean's unpo- 
pularity reached its acme on the publication of the draft of proposed 
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statutes for the two large Colleges, against which he made no open 

rotest, and of the proposed scheme for redistributing the revenues of 
Rtrinity, which was avowedly his own work. We share the opinion 
general in the University as to the unwisdom of both these plans. With 
regard to the former, however, we have reason to know that the Dean 
expressed in private his dissent from the most objectionable proposals. 
With regard to the latter, we think and are bound to say that in this in- 
stance the eminent excellences of his character had overleaped themselves, 
and been converted into their correlative failings; his firmness into 
obstinacy, his independence of judgment into impatience of advice, his 
sanguine hopefulness into rashness, and his zeal for improvement into 
mere love of change.* In former questions the issue had so often proved 
him to have been in the right and his timid opponents in the wrong, that 
it is no wonder if he felt an unlimited confidence in the certitude of his 
own judgment. But humanum est errare, and the wisest men are still men. 
Even while he lived many of his opponents did, and now all do, justice to 
the purity of his motives and the nobleness of his aims. 

With regard to the holding of his Professorship, we must remember 
that there are not many men who would be found ready to give up an 
income of several hundred pounds a year, which they are legally, and as 
they conceive morally, entitled to hold. It was natural for him to attribute 
the decreasing sar | of his lectures, not to any deficiency on his own 
part, but to detrimental changes in the University cxaminations, which 
threw his teaching out of course, and against which it was his duty to pro- 
test. Again, large as his income was, he was not, we believe, a rich man. 
He had lost, if we are rightly informed, a considerable sum in certain rash 
investments—one of those ‘follies of the wise’ to which we have before 
alluded. Moreover, besides the hospitality and generosity which were, by 
the nature of the case, patent to all, he did good by stealth. ‘ His prac- 
tical benevolence,’ writes one who knew him well, ‘was great, but it was 
exercised wisely, and with discrimination, and was so unobtrusive as 
scarcely to be known.’ And when we learn that a man was in the habit 
of doing good deeds known to few, we may be sure that he did other good 
deeds known to none except to Him that seeth in secret. 

We are also enabled to state that he had officially expressed his deter- 
mination to resign the Professorship, and was advised to retain it till the 
new statutes relating to it should have become law. 

Those who cannot acquit him of all blame in this matter, must yet admit 
that that is a character of rare purity and brightness on which such a 
charge constitutes the chief and dined the only stain. 

He was made Dean of Ely in 1839. As tothe manner in which he 
conceived and fulfilled the duties of his office—for in his view it was an 
office, not a dignity merely—there is, there can be but one opinion. On 
this point no one dares ‘ to hint a doubt or hesitate dislike.” His great 
work, the work of his affection, was the restoration of his cathedral. 
Those who remember what it was eighteen years ago, so squalid and 
forlorn, and know it now as the most gorgeous of all English churches, 
can scarcely believe that all this is the work of oneman. How beautiful 
was the sight on the afternoon of Saturday, the 13th of November, as the 
pale rays of the winter sun lit up the delicate traceries and rich mouldings, 
and all the glories of a building of which there is not one fingerbreadth 
that has not been the object of affectionate care, from the tesselated 
marbles of its pavement to the gold and vermilion of its groined roof! 
Alas, on that Saturday afternoon there stood in the middle of the choir a 
black mass, which marred the glories round — the coffin of him who 
planned and executed all. 

His services to the Church and City of Ely were thus commemorated 
by the Canon who preached the funeral sermon on the day following, the 


— —— 


* Since writing the above, we have been assured on high authority that it is 
unjust—that, in fact, no one was more anxious for measures of conciliation and 
compromise, 
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congregation meanwhile sharing the heartfelt emotion of the speaker, and 
witnessing by a testimony stronger than words to the truth of his appeal : 


The fame of his achievements in this building and around it has gone forth 
into all the land. Strangers come from far to behold the glories of our renovated 
temple, radiant in something approaching to its pristine beauty. But strangers 
can form no adequate conception of the expenditure of provident thought, of un- 
tiring vigilance, of supervision at once comprehensive and minute, which was 
required in order that the result which they see might be wrought out from the 
limited means at hand. He lit, it is true, the ‘lamp of sacrifice,’ but he also 
husbanded right well the oil which fed it. Others might have conceived the plan 
—who but he could have carried it out so steadily and so effectually ‘—others may 
have had the will, but where else was the power ! 

Another claim on your affectionate remembrance I must not pass over, though 
it, like the last, is a well-worn theme. Those of you who aided him, as many, I 
believe, strenuously did, in his efforts for the sanitary improvement of this once 
unhealthy city, can bear witness far better than I, who know it but by hearsay, to 
the zeal, the patience, the grasp of mind, the scientific intelligence which he dis- 
played in the course of his and their warfare with the demons of sloth and unclean- 
ness. In this our departed Friend has established a claim to the gratitude of 
succeeding generations. The men who shall be born will breathe a purer air, 
inhabit cleanlier dwellings, be more decent, orderly, and moral then those even of 
the present, much more of the past generation. For who but knows that Vice is 
as near of kin to uncleanliness, as Disease and Misery are ; and that where one of 
this foul sisterhood dwells we have commonly not far to seek for the other three? 
I know well that no amount of physical improvement can supply the place of direct 
religious influence, of the preached word, and the personal visitations of the 
ministers of Christ's Gospel. But this too I am sure of, that their holy warfare 
against Evil will be carried on under far more favourable auspices, now that these 
its foul outworks are breached, if not overthrown ; and that the parochial clergy of 
Ely will not, ought not to be the last to bless the memory of that Churchman who 
placed himself in the van of this great assault. 

But if he was the enemy of disorder and uncleanness, he was, as might have 
been expected, the foe of ignorance also. The means of education open to all 
classes of our citizens have been most materially enlarged and improved since the 
late Dean was called to preside over his Chapter. At his instance the Grammar- 
School has been supplied with funds amply sufficient for its purpose of educating 
the children of the upper and middle classes ; and it is pleasant to survivors to 
remember that one of his latest public acts was the laying of the foundation-stone 
of an edifice designed for the instruction of the children of the poor. 


We must now bring this brief memoir to a close. Any record of his 
services to literature and the Church would be incomplete if it did not 
mention, on the one hand, his learned and elaborate Life of Young; and, 
on the other hand, the tact, zeal, ability, and courtesy with which he filled 
the post of Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation. As he 
laboured to restore the fabric of the church at kly, so he laboured to 
restore the constitution of the Church in England to its pristine perfect- 
ness. May the Divine blessing continue to prosper his handiwork ! 

For several years the Dean’s healih had been failing. During this 
time repeated acute attacks of bronchitis brought him to the brink of the 
grave. Frequently the lamp of life flickered so low in its socket that 
nothing but the most unremitting vigilance, the most tender care, pre- 
vented its extinction. Though he must have been conscious on how frail 
a tenure his life hung, he never shrank from the performance of his duty. 
It was in going from Cambridge to London, to attend a meeting of the 
University Commission, that, to use a common phrase, ‘he caught his 
death of cold.’ 

He breathed his last on Monday, Nov. the 8th. 

We understand that there is some discussion as to whether Ely or 
Cambridge be the more appropriate site for his monument. Surely each 
place might fitly raise its own memorial in honour of him who devoted to 


the service of either ability and energy enough to have governed an 
empire. 
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M. DE MONTALEMBERT AND THE EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH. 


JISCOUNT PALMERSTON is 

| now the most experienced states- 
man living among those who still 
continue to take a part in political 
affairs. He is allowed, even by his 
political (for he has no personal) 
enemies, to be a man of tact, 
judgment, and ability ; and yet it 
must be admitted that he committed 
a very grave, an immense mistake 
in giving his immediate approval to 
the era inaugurated in Tanto on 
the 2nd December, 1851. The 
hasty, the seeret, and the off-hand 
manner in which this approval was 
accorded, greatly aggravated the 
original error. Neither colleagues 
nor friends were communicated with 
—the first Personage in the realm 
was not consulted—and the effect of 
the sudden and startling act of an 
experienced Minister was to sow 
distrust and dismay among his col- 
leagues, to astonish the first Person- 
age in the land, and to amaze the 
intelligent and thinking among the 
educated public. Nor was this the 
only evil. The Liberals in England, 
Treland, and Scotland had their 
faith shaken by this act in eminent 
public men ; and the Liberals of Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, all of whom had so long 
recs looked up to the then 
inglish Minister for Foreign Af- 
if not with 


fairs with respect, 
admiration, were astounded at a 
proceeding which was not explain- 
able on any ordinary grounds of 


policy or principle. Nevertheless 
some plausible reasons might have 
been then offered for the course fol- 
lowed by the English Minister, 
though objections might at all times 
have been urged against the mode 
and manner of hasty and summary 
acknowledgment. So long as Ca- 
vaignac—a single-minded and honest 
man—ruled in France, the reins of 
authority were held by a firm and 
able hand. The foreign relations of 
the country were loyally conducted, 
and all governments might have re- 
posed confidence in a ruler who 
pomaenes many of the qualities ofa 
Washington. The other Republi- 
can Ministers and administrators 
were, with one or two exceptions, 
wanting in discretion and ability, 
and most of all in firmness. Some 


of them were men of equivocal 
character. Others of them—such 
as Ledru Rollin, Marrast, and 
Louis Blanc—were unfit to fill any 
high official employment. Irrespec- 
tive of these considerations, the 
conduct of parties after the election ~ 
of the present Emperor to the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic, had been 
factious in the extreme. Each sec- 
tion of public men pursued its own 
private purposes and objects, with- 
out regard to the public weal. The 
consequence was a species of chronic 
anarchy. Trade languished, manu- 
factures decayed, the funds went 
rapidly down, whilst taxation kept 
steadily and progressively increas- 
ing. There was want of confidence 
at home and abroad. Many sighed 
for a temporary dictator; a majo- 
rity wished a return to the rule of 
one man. But atemporary dictator- 
ship or areturn to monarchy might 
have been obtained without crimes 
or cruelty, without bloodshed, with- 
out destroying the constitution orthe 
representative system, without de- 
portations, or the placing of three- 
fourths of France in a state of 
siege. 

We are not about to revive or 
rewrite the history of seven years 
ago, but merely to recal to recol- 
lectiona few important and generally 
admitted facts. Many persons, 
both here and in France, would 
willingly have condoned the act of 
Louis Napoleon, called the coup 
d'état, had it been differently per- 
formed. Many, indeed, did consent 
to condone it, bad, violent, and 
wicked as it was, at the time, 
under the pressure of an almost 
universal panic and the most un- 
reasoning fears. An idea had been 
long artfully propagated by the par- 
tisans of the now Emperor, that 
France was one vast conspiracy of 
Socialism, Communism, and Red 
Republicanism. These ideas were 
day by day dinned into our envoys 
and diplomatists, into our nobility 
and gentry, both male and female ; 
and it is not wonderful that hourly 
repeated by Lord Normanby and a 
host of unofficial people, they finally 
gained possession of the official mind 
in Downing-street. When native 
Carlists, Orleanists, and moderate 
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Republicans were alarmed, nay ap- 
palled, at the progress of a really 
imaginary danger, it is not wonder- 
ful that an English Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs gave faith 
to the reports of his subordinates, 
and fully credited the revelations 
of Sir John This, of Viscount That, 
and of Earl T’other, who had all 
derived their inspirations from the 
tenant of the Elysée. This is the 
secret of the hasty acknowledgment 
of the hero of the coup-d’état,—an 
acknowledgment which, after sur- 
prise, astonishment, and indignation, 
settled down a little, worked, for 
many reasons diplomatically and 
internationally, well. France was in 
reality in 1852 weary and worn out 
with changes, and England, to speak 
the truth, was simultaneously sick 
and disgusted with the antics played 
by the fools, knaves, and madmen 
of the time. Gratified by his too 
sudden and speedy acknowledg- 
ment, our new ally for a season was 
courteous and complaisant. 
International questions were 
speedily settled. Nothing was al- 
lowed to cool the ardour of a friend- 
ship based on a just sense and due 
appreciation of favours swiftly and 
in a moment of need conferred. 
But the Quadruple Treaty entered 
into between England, Turkey, 
France, and Sardinia, for the prose- 
eution of the war with Russia in 
1854, completely changed the de- 
meanour of the Emperor and his 
Ministers. Emperor and Ministers, 
heretofore courteous, if not comply- 
ing, now safely settled on their 
diplomatic legs and admitted to 
European action, became exacting, 
punctilious, occasionally even super- 
cilious. Great Britain, which had 
great objects in view, disregarded 
these trivialities, and could afford to 
disregard them. People in an un- 
official sphere, however, wondered 
at the cause of these Imperial exhi- 
bitions of ill-humour ; and at length 
it oozed out that an important per- 
sonage was disappointed and irate 
at not having the order of the 
Garter conferred on his Imperial 
person. A visit to London was 
soon improvised, the Garter was 
ultimately conferred on his Im- 
perial Majesty, and the bouderie of 
the previous twelvemonth passed 
speedily away. Every unpleasant 
passage seemed to be forgotten in 


the subsequent visit of our Queen 
to Paris, where it must be confessed 
Louis Napoleon admirably con- 
ducted himself. But no sooner had 
peace with Russia been concluded 
than our ally tendered what Mr, 
Carlyle in un-English phrase would 
call his ‘ obsequiosities’ to a nor- 
thern Court. Basia was now, as 
England had been before, his first 
if not his only consideration. A 
trusty ambassador, with plenary 
men was despatched to St. 

etersburg ; and the result attained 
has been an important commercial 
treaty between the two great 
Powers. It may be answered, that 
while these things were going on in 
the north, the ships of England and 
France were operating together in 
the Chinese waters. True; they 
were. But whilst England had ail 
the risk, and the major part of the 
expense to pay, the whole credit of 
the proceedings was exclusively 
assumed by Imperial journals and 
politicians. These journals, the 
mere emanation of the Imperial will, 
never ceased to vilify our usages, 
customs, and institutions. Our 
Parliamentary system was ridiculed. 
Our members of the Commons’ 
House were called venal and fac- 
tious. Our electors, county and 
town, were pronounced corrupt, 
drunken, debauched, crapulous va- 
gabonds, given to strong beer, to 
execrable gin, and to a vile tobacco 
compounded of much British lettuce 
and a few of the worst refuse of 
Kentucky scrubs. Our laws were 
proclaimed barbarous- and excep- 
tional—our tribunals costly and 
operose ; our national religion was 
called a cold hypocrisy, a hollow 
sham, an unmeaning string of dry 
formalisms. We were twitted day 
by day with oppressing Ireland— 
with dragooning Canada, with beg- 
garing and ayoneting India. 
Whilst these amenities were inso- 
lently flung by the servile Im- 
perial press into our mouths, 
the crime of Orsini, probably the 
complement of the attempts of the 
Italians Tibaldi, Grilli, and Barto- 
lotti, astounded Europe, affrighted 
Paris, and completely dismayed and 
unnerved the Emperor. The French 
Government had cast on our shores 
for the previous six years—passport- 
less and penniless—a send of wan- 
dering revolutionary and conspiring 
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Italians, Poles, and Hungarians— 
men of desperate fortunes, who had 
found no refuge in France; who 
were cruelly expelled from her ter- 
ritory, and every man amongst 
whom—more especially the Italians 
—felt that the Emperor of the 
French was his bitterest enemy, 
and stood chiefly in the way of the 
regeneration of his country. We 
are not defending, or palliating, or 
supporting the reasoning of these 
refugees, but simply stating a fact. 
Instead, however, of altering his 
own policy or blaming his own 
police, the Emperor and his Minis- 
terial myrmidons now turned all 
their wrath on this country. It 
was proclaimed that perfide Albion 
was a den and a repaire of assassins 
—that we were a nest of conspira- 
tors and incendiaries, the danger 
and the pest of Europe. Colonels 
and corporals only desired to march 
against us. Ecrasez l'infime and 
Haro sur UAngleterre became 
stereotyped, almost sacred cries. 
Our laws were said to justify assas- 
sination; and the Minister who was 
so prompt to acknowledge the coup- 
d'état of December, 1851, was called 


upon in January, 1858, to place our 
jurisprudence in harmony with 


Christianity and civilization. How 
immediately he took the hint on 
foreign suggestion is known to all. 
Exigency was now added and super- 
added to diplomatic exigency, till at 
length the gorge of the nation rose 
at a despatch of unexampled indis- 
cretion and insolence, which was 
allowed to remain unanswered by 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
While this incalescence was grow- 
ing into a white heat at the 
Tuileries, and among the pretorian 
cohorts and civil cliques of Bona- 
partism, the intellect, the intelli- 
gence, the birth and the breeding 
of France, looked on in wonderment, 
chagrin, and indignation. The De 
Broglies and De Barantes—the 
Guizots and Villemains—the Cousins 
and Montalemberts—the De Re- 
musats, Gasparins, Dufaures and 
O’Dillon Barrots—the Lamartines, 
Thiers, and Duvergier de Hau- 
rannes, and hundreds of other able 
and eloquent men who had sate in 
the Chambers of once free France, 
did not dare to speak out in public 
their strong conclusions, though in 
private each one of them expressed 
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in bitter and burning words his 
feelings of indignant shame. 

Asto M. de Montalembert, whohad 
played in the Parliamentary annals 
of France a part inferior to none, 
being then at his country seat in 
Burgundy, he at once determined 
to come up to Paris, and being 
English on his mother’s side, to in- 

uire into the causes of this anti- 

{nglish feeling, to which the ac- 
quittal of Dr. Bernard on the 17th 
of April last had given a new inten- 
sity. Arrived in the capital of 
France, he found that the most en- 
ragés against the English good 
name and fame were the familiars 
and entourage of the Emperor him- 
self. In vain did one of the most 
eloquent and learned of Frenchmen 
try to stem the torrent of insensate 
prejudice and vituperation. The 
press was fettered ; and he had been 
excluded from a mute and servile 
Senate; and in the other mockery 
of a Chamber he had no right to sit. 
There was no one there to take up 
and forward his views. Condemned 
to silence on these and other cog- 
nate topics—finding his country 
gagged and fettered, and parcelled 
out into military Pachalicks among 
the Canroberts, the Castellanes, the 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, and other sol- 
diers of fortune—finding even the 
seals of the Ministry of the Interior 
in the possession of a mere spadassin 
or sabreur—General Espinasse (the 
former colonel of that name who 
delivered General Bedeau and the 
Questors of the Assembly into the 
hands of the sbirri who re- 
presented the coup d’état), M. de 
Montalembert left Paris for Lon- 
don — for London, described in 
a State Paper as ‘a den of mur- 
derers and assassins,’—to judge for 
himself whether a country which a 
twelvemonth before he had known 
as the chosen Temple of Liberty 
and Freedom, had all at once 
changed its character within a few 
months, and become the opposite of 
what it had ever been before. Other 
reasons also, no doubt, conspired to 
prompt M. de Montalembert’s jour- 
ney. He confesses he was sick and 
tired of fanatics and hypocrites— 
that he was disgusted with the ex- 
halations of French servility and 
corruption, and that he longed to 
breathe a purer air, and to take a 
life bath in this free country. No 





















































sooner had he arrived amongst us 
than he found in every house whose 
hospitality he enjoyed, in every so- 
ciety which he frequented, in every 
club into which he entered, the 
heartiest horror of assassination, as 
a thing at once cowardly and crimi- 
nal—condemned alike by every law 
human and divine, moral and reli- 
gious. Not only did he find these 
notions prevailing as they ever had 
prevailed since England was a 
nation, but he convinced himself 
that our religion was a sincere and 
real thing, and not a hypocrisy or a 
sham—that we were not the op- 
pressors of Canada or India; and 
that even the misguided and san- 
guinary mutineers of Oude had 
found voices raised in their behalf 
in the very bosom of the Cabinet 
itself. This great, free, and Chris- 
tian nation, he convinced himself, 
neither oppressed nor maltreated 
the Mussulman and Pagan hordes 
who butchered English mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters; who 
even tortured and killed the very 
sucking babes at the mother’s breast. 

Had M. de Montalembert con- 
fined himself to the publication of 
these undoubted verities, though his 
task would have been looked on with 
evil eye by the sycophants and Seides 
of power, yet the Procureur-Général 
would possibly not have dared to 
prosecute him. But when the 
statesman and orator went on to 
state that all the resources of the 
intelligence of this land—that all 
the emotions of the conscience of a 
great people—that all the solicitudes 
of the intellect and the heart of 
England,were directed to aspirations 
for liberty—that liberty was the 
chief producing cause of our pros- 
perity, of our power, and of our 
predominance in every quarter of 
the earth, he uttered a truth which, 
indirectly and by implication, be- 
came the bitterest censure and the 
most scathing reproach on the 
system and governors of enslaved 
and prostrate France. The crime 
of these praises on our country was 
aggravated by the statement, truly 
made, that all the apologists of ab- 
solutism hate and fear us, and are 
ready to take part against us for 
reasons the most opposite and con- 
flicting. In France it is well known 
that some of the men whom the 
accident of an accident has placed 
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in high office, that many of the 
military and the whole of the ultra- 
montane clergy, look on us witha 
settled hate and a daily increasing 
aversion. They cannot forgive us 
our prosperity and power, and the 

hate and dread that system of = 
regulated liberty and _ balanced 
power which is a standing eyesore 
as well asa reproach to the Rinisters 
of despotism and the slaves of super- 
stition. If, however, the disre- 
putable adventurers and Bourse 
gamblers of France, who have risen 
to high places without personal 
respect or consideration, are against 
us, combined with a Pretorian 
Cohort, and an ignorant priesthood, 
it is satisfactory to know that all 
that is distinguished in intellectual 
France is ranged on our side. With 
England are the wishes, sympathies, 
and hopes of that sacred band who 
have remained faithful to regulated 
liberty, of which our country is 
now, alas! the only cradle and bul- 
wark. The De Broglies, the Guizots, 
the Montalemberts, the Thiers, the 
Barrots, the Berryers, the Dufaures, 
the Emile Oliviers, the Jules Favres, 
the Villemains, and Cousins, see 
plainly enough that the only hope 
for France is in pointing to England, 
and comparing the results of Parlia- 
mentary Government with the re- 
sults of Imperialism and a species 
of military, half-sacerdotal, and 
half-stratocratic suffrage which has 
handed over thirty-five millions of 
an intelligent, brave, and industrious 
people to the exclusive will, fancy, 
and caprice of one, a man who, during 
the last twelvemonth, be it observed, 
has sufficiently proved that he pos- 
sesses neither prudence, nor fore- 
sight, nor calm courage, nor high 
principle, nor even that left-handed 
wisdom in which at one period he 
was supposed to be so consummate a 
master. In this lies the sharp sting 
of the article in Le Correspondant. 
It is because the writer shows to 
what degradation absolute power 
had brought Spain, and Portugal, 
and Naples, and proclaims that mili- 
tary tyranny caused the destruction 
of the Republic of Venice, and the 
‘ambuscade of Bayonne’—that his 
words are hateful to the occupant 
of the Tuileries; to the Senator 
Delangle, who presides at the Home- 
office ; to Baroche, the President of 
the Council; to Walewski, the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, The 
enunciation of historic truth is now 
considered by the abject, unprin- 
cipled, and dependent Crown officers 
and judges of France, raised for 
their servility alone, a high crime 
and misdemeanour. If it be a libel 
to proclaim truths like these, then 
are Bossuet, Fénélon, Mathieu, 
Molé, and D'’Aguesseau, Anquetil, 
Sismondi, Guizot, and ‘Thierry, 
Lacretelle and Mignet, Thiers and 
Michelet, all libellers. When M. 
de Montalembert states that Eng- 
land is no churl in freedom, that 
she has communicated her laws and 
liberties to the United States, to 
Australia, to New Zealand, and to 
all her colonies, and yet is the only 
country where the prestige of 
royalty has suffered no attaint, he 
utters a truth unpalatable to, and 
condemnatory by implication of, the 
governing power in France. When 
he further states that our strength 
consists in our extensive and un- 
limited publicity and in the unre- 
strained development of individual 
liberty, he by implication also re- 
minds France of the very brief in- 
terval between her past glorious 
history and her present degraded 
state. When he announces that in 
England there is no political police 
—no espionage—and that no single 
act of cruelty, corruption, or perfidy, 
is traceable to any English func- 
tionary even in the far-off East, 
14,000 miles from these shores, he 
proclaims a fact which recals to 
mind the political police and system 
of delation of thenewEmpire—which 
recals, by contrast and comparison, 
the malversation and murders of 
Captain Doinéau in Algeria, the 
deportations to Cayenne and Sinna- 
mary, to Oran, Tlemcen, and the 
remotest corners of Algeria. Eng- 
land has been accused, says M. de 
Montalembert, of cruelties in India, 
but is there anything in English 
history comparable to the cruelties 
of the French in Spain and the 
Tyrol, or to the butcheries of the 
Convention in La Vendée? If the 
utterance of this truth be a libel, 
then is all past, all current his- 
tory libellous. M. Louis Veuillot 
and his friends of the Univers 
may rave as they will in abuse 
of this country, but the intellect 
and intelligence of France are, 
notwithstanding all the Jesuit 
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and Priest party proclaim to the 
contrary, convinced that England 
enjoys almost alone (for Sardinia 
and Belgium are but small States) 
the honour and the privilege of re- 
presenting liberty in Europe. His 
impressions of our country and our 
system, M. de Montalembert ven- 
tured to publish on his return to 
France, after a sojourn of about a 
month here, in a review which he 
founded in Paris, called Le Corre- 
spondant, and to which he has long 
been a principal, as he is indeed the 
most distinguished, contributor. 
This periodical circulates among the 
élite of the aristocratic and educated 
classes in Paris and the provinces. 
It is written by gentlemen and 
men of education. It is intended 
for persons in the higher classes and 
walle of life, uniformly remarkable 
in France for the modcration of their 
views and the guarded tone of their 
language. In addressing so select 
an audience as this, we do not say 
M. de Montalembert would be 
cautious and on his guard, for, a 
gentleman by birth and education, 
he always weighs his words, and is 
ever measured, decorous, and dig- 


nified in his expression of opinions. 


In this incriminated article of 
seventy pages he is preeminently 
dignified and decorous, and says no- 
thing at which any reasonable or 
well-established Government could 
take offence. But the Government 
of the Empire is neither reasonable 
nor well-established, and accord- 
ingly shortly after the article had 
seen the light the Correspondant 
was seized. M. de Montalembert 
was summoned before the Police 
Correctionelle for having attacked 
the principle of universal suffrage 
and the rights and authority of the 


‘Emperor; for having attacked the 


laws of France ; for exciting French- 
men to hatred and contempt of the 
Government; and for poakiies the 

ublic peace. Twice was M. de 
Montalembert examined by the 
Juge @’ Instruction and sought to be 
entrapped and _ entangled into 
admissions of guilt. But they who 
calculated that this brilliant orator 
and writer was to be thus enmeshed 
as a simple layman, calculated with- 
out their host. Though not bred a 
lawyer, M. de Montalembert is a 
most able and powerful dialectician, 
of great readiness and address in 








all oral discussions. The efforts of 
the magistrate to entrap him were 
ludicrous failures, and by the two 
interrogatories nothing was gained 
to make out a case. English readers 
will doubtless ask who are these 
Juges d’ Instruction? They are the 
men who in each tribunal of first 
instance are charged with collecting 
and marshalling the proofs.* These 
judges are chosen by the Emperor 
for three years, and are under the 
surveillance of the Procurewr Im- 

‘rial. They cannot perform what 
in French law is called any ‘acte 
@ instruction et de poursuite,’ with- 
out communicating with that fune- 
tionary. The Procureur-Général 
of the Cour de Cassation now is a 
person who calls himself Dupin 
Ainé, and who, after having been 
for thirty years the confidential 
counsel of Louis Philippe, his testa- 
mentary executor, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Procureur-Général, and more 
than once President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in his reign, consented, 
in his seventy-sixth year (though 
one of the richest men in France, 
and without family), to become 
Senator and Procureur Impérial of 
the Emperor; whilst the Procureur 
of the Cour Impérial is M. Chaix 
d’Est Ange. 

Between M. Dupin and M. de 
Montalembert there was a literary 
passage of arms in 1854, in which 
the advocate was worsted, and of 
which he entertains, like all narrow- 
minded men, a rancorous recollec- 
tion; and albeit no personalities 
have ever passed between M. Chaix 
d’Est Ange and the author of Un 
Débat sur UInde, yet every one 
who knows what legal officers of the 
Crown are in despotic governments, 
must be aware of the immensely un- 
fair efforts which the prostitutes of 
power will make to procure a con- 
viction. Every resource of ingenuity, 
subtlety, legal fraud, and falsehood 
will be had recourse to, to prove 
that it is the duty of all good 
Frenchmen to give effect to and re- 
present the opinions, views, feelings, 
and interests of the Emperor. 
Crown officers appointed by the Im- 

rial will, judges depending on the 

mperial breath, jurymen—if the 
case ever come before a jury—chosen 
from the Imperial minions and 








* Ferriere Moderne. 
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tradesmen, will be only too happy 
to spell out either sedition or treason 
in any man who praises English in- 
stitutions. To constitute, however, 
a libel on any government, you 
must either arraign, vilify, or mis- 
represent it. M.de Montalembert 
does none of these things. He 
merely states that the atmosphere 
of Paris is loaded with exhalations 
of servility and corruption, whereas 
in England men breathe a free and 
uncontaminated air. He shows that 
in this country no evils are irrepar- 
able, because from our extensive and 
unbounded publicity, the people are 
ready, to use his own words, to preach 
themselves a lesson. A Government 
like ours, which lives, and moves, 
and has its being in the light of day, 
can bear publicity and discussion, 
and is not afraid to have its acts 
canvassed; whereas the Govern- 
ment of France, notwithstanding its 
400,000 soldiers, and seven years of 
a deplorable existence for freedom, 
can tolerate no free discussion, and 
trembles at the very shadow of op- 
position. Even while we write on 
this Wednesday morning of M. de 
Montalembert’s trial, measures have 
been taken to render the Court in 
which the proceedings will take 
place a closed Court. The public 
will only be admitted by tickets, 
and he who attempts to take a note 
of the proceedings will be instantly 
removed by the gendarmes. These 
proceedings savour not of a pure and 
undefiled administration of criminal 
justice. They remind one of the 
proceedings of the Star Chamber 
and the Court of High Commission 
in our own history. 

Judges there are now in France, 
as there were in England in 1670, 
the tools of power—living libels on 
all honest judicature—who are pre- 
pared to pollute and desecrate law 
and justice. They will be aided by 
servile law officers, and by corrupt 
and — juries prepared to vote 
anything a libel which the minions 
of authority pronounce to be so. 
Let us remember, in considering 
this trial, that after seventy years 
of struggles and endless revolutions, 
France is still without a Bill of 
Rights—still without a Habeas 
Corpus ; and that at the close of the 
nineteenth century the execrable 
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doctrine is proclaimed by M. Chaix 
d’Est Ange, Quod principi placuit 
legis habet vigorem. The article of 


M. de Montalembert is such as any — 


elegant historian might write in 
comparing the institutions of the two 
countries. There are no provoca- 
tions to violence, and the paper is 
as little a libel as M. de Vaublanc’s 
or M. Cottu’s comparison between 
France and England. Yet who will 
venture to say that this eloquent 
defender of Constitutionalism shall 
not be found guilty? If con- 
demned, he may, for comparing the 
institutions of the two countries, be 
transferred to Algeria, or be wholly 
expelled from the French territory. 
What is his crime? His unpardon- 
able crime—and for this he never 
ean be forgiven by the Emperor and 
his minions—is the having praised 
England—the having held up her 
free and glorious institutions as a 
model to his own and other nations. 

Who is the prosecutor of M. de 
Montalembert? None other than 


the Emperor, whom we are in the 
habit of calling our most faithful 
ally, whom Lord Derby (shame, for 
ever shame on him) calls ‘a great 
and illustrious man;’ whom poor 


simple Lord Malmesbury calls ‘ his 
great friend ;’ and whom Lord Pal- 
merston was so forward to acknow- 
ledge in 1851, and so over-zealous to 
oblige in January, 1858. This, 
however, is not the worst. The 
men so complaisant in producing a 
Conspiracy Bill in the beginning of 
the present year, have chosen the 
moment when Lisbon has been me- 
naced and the King of Portugal in- 
sulted by the crew of a French 
frigate; when the slave-trade has 
been openly advocated in French 
Government journals; when Rome 
has been seven years in the posses- 
sion of a French army; when 
Belgium and Switzerland have been 
repeatedly threatened; when new 
and unheard-of rights have been 
asserted as to fishing in Newfound- 
land waters; when Cherbourg has 
been enlarged and fortified ; when 
a despotism the most absolute 
weighs on France; when new out- 
rages to humanity and civilization 
have been disclosed in the recently 
published work of Colonel Walmsley 
on Algeria; and when the gulf se- 
parating the educated, the intelli- 
gent, the calm-thinking, and the 
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foreseeing of France is day by day 
widening—at such a time, we say, 
two of the late Ministers of Eng- 
land, who were so over-complaisant 
in introducing a Conspiracy Bill, 
have inappropriately and inauspi- 
ciously chosen to pay a visit to 
Louis Napoleon at Compiégne. 
Possibly before they leave the 
French soil, Lords Palmerston and 
Clarendon may hear in the capital 
of France that M. de Montalembert 
has been convicted and expatriated 
from the French soil for the heinous 
crime of pronouncing a panegyric on 
English institutions. Are these the 
men who can look to return again to 
power in this country as the Minis- 
ters of a free people? Are these 
noble lords, in a word, the servants 
of England, or the slaves and adu- 
lators of France? Coupling the 
acknowledgment of the hero 
of the coup détat of 1851 with 
the events of January, 1858, and 
the present discreditable and un- 
timely visit, we shall be much 
surprised if this last event will not 
go far to sink the name of Palmer- 
ston in the estimation of thinking 
Englishmen. The late First Minister 
may peradventure be able to ex- 
plain and defend his conduct: all we 
can wish him is a safe deliverance. 
As to Lord Clarendon, nobody ex- 
pected from that noble lord much 
either of independence or dignity. 
A mere formalist, without any of 
the higher qualities of mind, he is 
neither far-seeing nor discerning. 
But from Lord Palmerston, who has 
played a leading part for a quarter 
of a century, far better things 


were indeed expected. It ill became 


the Minister who baffied Louis 
Philippe and his able Minister 
Guizot, to become the adulator or 
abettor of the oppressor of the 
French people—ot the man whose 
policy it is alternately to pique and 
soothe the English nation, to-day 
menacing, to-morrow making the 
amende honorable. The acts of this 
potentate are infinitely too rash, 
violent, unjust, and despotic, to win 
the suffrages of the English people, 
or to command the respect and ad- 
hesion of any honest or dignified 
British statesman. 

No one will accuse Lords Aber- 
deen or John Russell, Lords Lans- 
downe, Carlisle, or Granville, Sir 
James Graham, Sir G. C. Lewis, 






































Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. Horsman, or Mr. Cardwell, of 
any prejudice against Frenchmen or 
France. But these gentlemen have 
never been the adulators or the 
bottle-holders—to use a word of 
Lord Palmerston—of the French 
Emperor. To assume such a posi- 
tion is not merely an affront to 
other Powers, but it is a proof of a 
want of proper sense, spirit, and 
dignity. A great deal has been 
said of ‘ our faithful’ ally, as though 
we stood alone in this wide and 
wicked world among the nations, 
and had not a friend to cover our 
nakedness, or if need be, to take our 
part. France is doubtless our ally, 
but as we are now at peace with all 
the world, France is no more our 
ally in any single or ‘exclusive sense 
than Austria, or Russia, or Prussia, 
than America, Turkey, or Sardinia. 
No doctrine of international law is 
more plain than this, that there is a 
perfect equality in the rights and 
obligations of nations. Nations are 
naturally equal, and inherit from 
nature the same obligations and 
rights. Power or weakness does 
not in this respect produce any dif- 
ference. A dwarf, says Vattel, is 
as much a man as a giant; a small 
republic is no less a sovereign state 
than the most powerful kingdom. 
Each nation is bound to cultivate 
the friendship of its allies, but no 
nation is bound to exhibit partia- 
lities and predilections,—to have its 
pet emperor or its favourite king. 
Such preferences in the bosom of 
private families produce dissension 
and disunion, and amidst nations 
and communities antipathies, strifes, 
and wars. This being so, as is 
evidenced in every page of history, 
the less we hear of one individual 
potentate as our only faithful ally, 
the better. When the word faithful 
ally is used solely to France, can it 
be supposed that other Powers do 
not take these words in dudgeon— 
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do not suppose that they convey an 
imputation? Austria, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and all the other Powers of 
Europe havea right to feel offended 
that one potentate is thus singled 
out for especial mention, as though 
all others were faithless—held by no 
tic, bound by no law. 

Were we to better weigh our 
words and our interests, perhaps it 
would be found that we have fewer 
views in common with the ruler of 
France than with any one of the 
military monarchies. We have no 
desire to see the French people op- 
pressed or their liberties detdgot ; 
we have no interest in impeding free 
discussion, or in trampling down 
the press; we have no interest in 
propping up sacerdotal misgovern- 
ment in Italy, or giving anywhere a 
triumph to the ultramontane Priest 
party. We have no interest in 

olstering up the infamous slave- 
trade, or in perpetuating Protec- 
tionist doctrines, the bane of France. 
We have an interest, however, in 
the serf emancipation question, as 
honourably pursued’ by the Em. 

eror of Russia; we have an interest 
in the awakened Constitutionalism 
of Prussia, and in those material, 
fiscal, and municipal reforms ihau- 
gurated lately by the Emperor of 
Austria. So far, therefore, as the 
idem velle, idem nolle, may be sup- 
posed to cement friendship among 
nations or potentates, we ied far 
better reason to cling to Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Sardinia, 
Portugal, Holland, and Turkey, than 
to form an exclusive and special 
alliance with the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon. That person is at war 
with the intellect, the intelligence, 
and the grand instincts of the 
French nation; and if the trial of 
M. de Moutalembert shall demon- 
strate more clearly this truth, his 
splendid article will have accom- 
plished an object beneficial to 
France, to Europe, to Christen- 
dom. 


imprisonment and three thousand frances fine by a law which places the 
liberties of Frenchmen at the absolute disposal of arbitrary authority and 


servile judges. 


It is now plain that the Empire cannot exist with the smallest amount 


of freedom of thought, of opinion, or of action. 
of Frunce are fora moment obscured. 


The liberty and literature 
But Louis Napoleon might as well 


try ‘to quench the orb of day’ as to destroy the unconquerable spirit of 


the gentlemen, the scholars, and the patriots of France. 
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